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TO 

MY FATHER, 

ON WE08E BBOW THE SNOWS OF EI0HT7 WINTEBS 

HAVE ENWREATHED ▲ "CORONAL OF GLORY;" 

FROM WHOM 

JN MY CHILDHOOD I LEARNED MY FIRST LESSON IN TEMPERANCE; 

WHO HAS PROVED BY A LONO AND ACTIVE LIFE THAT 

STRENGTH OF BODY AND VIGOUR OF MIND CAN BE ATTAINED 

AND PRESERVED BY A 

STRICT ADHEBENOE TO TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES, 

IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED. 



PEEFACE. 



I HAVE only a few words to add by way of a Preface to " Nora." 
Having frequently given a reading from my manuscript for Tem- 
perance Societies in England, I have been repeatedly urged by 
English friends to have it published for general distribution. It 
was written with an earnest desire that it might arrest the atten- 
tion of some who were vacillating on the verge of a precipice. 

Should it be the means of averting from one child that withering 
blight which furrows the brow of childhood- — the experience of a 
drunkard's child ; or from one woman, that direst of all curses, that 
blanches the cheek of womanhood — the experience of a drunkard's 
wife ; I shall not have written in vain. 

Should some of my young friends be interested in Martha 
Glover's professional life, I may give them, at a future time, a 
number of the leaves of her diary which have come into my pos- 
session. 

L. F, F. 
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THE LOST AND EEDEEMED. 



CHAPTER I. 

NEW year's' day. 



The clock has chimed one solitary note. A new year has dawned. The 
last has gone, irrevocably, with all its sins, miseries, mis-spent hours, un- 
hallowed joys, and bitter remorse. Father Time has completed his annual 
circuit, and the year 18 — is ushered in, cold, bleak, and dreary. Snow 
fills the valleys, and casts a white mantle over the mountains. The king 
of day in his golden chariot rises to welcome the new-born year, clears the 
atmosphere of its clouds, causing the crystal prisms on the tesselated 
branches of the trees to polarize his rays, so that nature seems a pic- 
ture-gallery resplendent with the variegated tints of the rainbow. 
Soon flying horses and merry sleigh-bells assist in the general christen- 
ing, and a season of general rejoicing prevails. 

Let us wend our way to New York city, for there the first day in the 
new year is celebrated as a gala day, when old friendships are renewed 
and new ones are formed. The streets are full of life, yet but few 
female forms are seen, as it is customary for the ladies to remain at 
home to entertain the gentlemen, not only with " the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,'' but with cake, fruits, and wine. This is a har- 
vest day for King ^sculapius and his host of followers, who laugh in 
secret at the custom, and are not at all disposed to relinquish it« 

It would be an interesting tour, gentle reader, could we take a 
mental sleigh ride, go hither and yonder and ascertain the diflerent 
social and moral influences resulting from this observance ; but if we 
look at one mental daguerreotype, we shall be enabled to get some 
clue to this hoary and time-honoured custom. 

We will select from the busy crowd two individuals for observation, 
with whom we shall have many after conferences. 

One of these gentlemen, Mr. Amy, is a strong, athletic man, with a 
full chest, a robust habit, a sanguine temperament, whose life and 
enjoyments had been mostly in the open air, consequently his digestive, 
respiratory, and circulatory systems were in a good condition. 
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The other, Charles Wentworth, is a young lawyer scarcely ont of 
his teens. His lofty and expansive brow bears the impress of intel- 
lectuality. He has a fine, thin skin, a slightly-attenuated firame, narrow 
chest, and somewhat of a dyspeptic countenance. The fires of genius 
flash from his sparkling eye, the seeds of ambition have taken root in 
his soul ; he has alrei^y become a successful pleader at the bar, and 
his eloquence has been enlisted in the cause of innocence traduced and 
of purity defamed. He has brought joy again to the humble cottager's 
fireside, has saved the widow's mite firom the ruthless miser, and he 
bids fair to have Fame wreath her chaplets around his brow, ^^ to be 
one of those few immortal names that were not bom to die," and to be 
endirined in the memories of the good and great on earth. 

r These two gentlemen ring at the door of an elegant mansion in 

street, where the wealthy Mr. Canding resides in all the grandeur of a 
nabob, and are at once made welcome to the hospitalities of the festal 
day. 

]^Gss Candmg was a gift^ young lady, in *' common parlance " a 
graduate from dite society, with the usual paraphernalia and attendant 
accomplishments. She was beautiful in feature, majestic in form, and 
with Carthaginian Dido might well have said, *' Incedo rrf/inam," — ^** I 
walk a queen." She was attired in the most approved Parisian style, 
and had but recently *' finished her education " at a fashionable board- 
ing school. Being an only child, she '^ came out " sooner than the 
young ladies of her age generally do, and firom a pair of sparkling orbs 
shot many barbed arrows at a retinue of vaHant knights, who would 
have gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca to have secured one gUmce ex* 
pressly fiur themselves alone. 

After the usual salutations were passed, the weather and other com- 
mon topics of conversation exhausted, a decided opinion being rendered 
that it had snowed tremendously the precedii^ day, but was exceedingly 
favourable on that one, the young lady invited Mr. Amy to ofier in- 
cense with her to " the rosy god."' 

Mr. Amy puts the goblet to his lips, and as he sips the siren draught, 
says, ^^ It is rendered doubly acceptable from thy fair hand, my sweet 
friend ; none but a heathen could be insensible to thy wishes." And 
he added many adulations and flattering words that gentlemen know 
so well how to pour into the ears of maidens, and which the poor silly 
creatures, too oft in the unsnspiciousness of their natures, tu^e to be 
the echo of the heart's sentiment. 

But to our daguerreotype. As in every picture dark and light shades 
relieve each other, so ma^ our wanderings be considered. 

The lovely I^Gss Canding then fascinatingly approached Mr. Went- 
worth. As yet he had not been thoroughly initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries of fashionable city life, for Uiis was his first new year's day 
spent in the city. Not more deadly is the basilisk glance of a serpent, 
as it opens its jaws to entrap the bird, which it allures by its magnetic 
power, than was the bewitching grace and winning smile of this fidr 
tempter. 
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What a blooming paradise earth would be, if woman only exercised 
that almost omnipotent power which every one concedes to her, in the 
cause of virtue and truth I **Mr. Wentworth," said she, in that soft, low, 
and gentle voice which thrills on the soul's deepest chords, ^^ you will also 
drink with me some of our sparkling nectar? Bacchus had his votaries 
in olden times, and we must not forsake his service. His Lethean streams 
are a balm to soothe every woe, to beguile every care, to remove the 
sting from every disappointment, to make the sorrowing heart lose 
itself in unnumbered joys. We should pay some tribute to the vine- 
clad hills of Italians sunny climes, from which it is our custom to pro- 
cure our wines.'* 




mists, obscured from light, to have done when he fled from the pur- 
suing and conquering ^neas. The " still small voice " said, " Look 
not upon the wine when it sparkleth in the cup, for it biteth like a ser- 
pent, and stingeth like an adder." Visions of his happy childhood's 
nome, his mother's warning voice, his gray-haired sire on the verge of 
another world, the members of the peaceful cottage, all the dreams of 
his youth, the memories of his riper years — all were remembered, just 
as, it is said, the scenes of a whole life will pass before the mental 
camera obscura of a drowning man. 

" Drink, quaflf to the lady fair ! " cried his companion. *' You will 
not surely refuse a simple glass of wine, when proffered by one of 
earth's loveliest daughters ? We hope that since you have resolved 
to settle in our city you wijl renounce your old-fashioned teetotal " — 
to which word he gave a peculiar nasal twang — " notions belonging to 
the country. Kemember that among the Romans we must conform to 
their customs." Then, turning to the young lady, Mr. Amy said, 
" Would you believe it. Miss Canding, Mr. Wentworth was a regular 
recluse, an anchorite, a Coelebs, all the while we were in college, and I 
could not persuade him to taste even our wine. I hope you will con- 
vince him of the folly of such ideas, and let him feel that ignorance is 
not bliss in this respect." 

We should 

*' Deal gently with the erring ; 
We do not know the power 
With which the dark temptation comes 
In some unguarded hour." 

How true it is that those who " think they stand securely should take 
heed lest they fall ! " There are moments when though the spirit is 
willing to struggle and wrestle with antagonisms, opposition, diffi- 
culties, and temptations, yet the flesh is weak, and a person will sacri- 
fice the reputation that covers his brow, which has taken years to 
accumulate, like the ivy on a church, to the pleasures and gratifications 
of the present moment. Though the person may feel that he is in- 
vulnerable, yet some tendon- Achilles will be pierced, and the virus will 

B 2 
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employment for which God fitted them hy His creative hand, they 
would be more harmoniously developed, and more good would be ac- 
complished in society. Many spend twenty, thirty, and sometimes 
forty years, in attempting to discover the peculiar bent of their talents, 
and, like the youth who thought he had discovered a wheel that would 
exhibit perpetual motion, and was about to exclaim ^^ Eureka I Eureka !^' 
^* I have found it ! I have found it I " said to a friend, who asked what 
would prevent the friction or resistance from the air, " That is all that 
is wanting to a favourable result of my experiments," and on he la- 
boured — so they, when almost near the goal of their ambition, exclaim 
that all that is wanting to attain the ultimatum of their desires is the 
very thing which was the only real obstacle to the fruition of their 
hopes. Pitv there could not be some Procrustean bed on which all 
mortals could be fitted ! 

Nora was a child of nature, and had deep communings with her 
many voices, and but for her father^s joyous spirit she would always 
have preferred retirement to festive scenes. But Mr. Beal was not 
satisfied unless his daughter was present at their frequent entertain- 
ments, and as her pleasure was to make him happy, she willingly 
sacrificed her lonely walks in the groves and glens which surrounded 
their residence. She oflen in her girlhood told her father that she 
never desired to marfy, but intended to take care of her parents in 
their declining years, and to smooth their descent to '^that bourne 
whence no traveller returns." Such promises, though made in good 
faith, are almost always as fleeting and fickle as the wind. Nora had a 
lovely countenance, not so much for its classical arrangement of fea- 
ture, as for the quiet smile and sparkling deep-blue eye, upon which 
her friends delighted to linger. "None saw her but to love her, 
none knew her but to praise." ^ 

Many butterflies of the opposite sex hovered around her, some 
attracted by " the yellow halo " which surrounded her father, but the 
majority were allured by her sweet and bewitching manners ; yet she 
was insensible to flattery and did not ask for their love. Some of the 
disappointed swains called her cold-hearted, others a heartless coquette, 
but she was far frqm being either. She could not prevent the love of 
gentlemen being centred upon her, any more than she could quit 
breathing, but she always grieved to have called out affection which 
she could not return. 

Edward Beal, Nora's brother, was a noble, dashing youth, impulsive, 
frank, energetic, and full of vitality. He had a thirst for knowledge, 
and his father's ample means gave him every advantage for improve- 
ment. 

On the outskirts of the same town lived the parents of Charles 
Wentworth. They occupied a pleasant little cottage, humble yet 
rural, to which was attached several acres of ground. Their circum- 
stances in life were ordinary, yet old Mr. Wentworth managed to raise 
money enough for a comfortable subsistence from the s Je of straw- 
berries, lettuce and other vegetables, for which he found a ready 
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demand, ample enough for his frugal wants. Mr. Wentworth was so 
obliging and honest, and took such pains to have everything of the 
first quality, that people would have been willing to buy of him any 
produce which he might have for sale without seeing it ; and it became 
proverbial in the town, " as honest as Mr. Wentworth." Mrs. Went- 
worth's cottage was the very *^ pink of neatness." Her kitchen floor 
was as white as sand and a good degree of strength could make it, and 
woe betide the one who forgot to leave the mud collected on his feet 
on the home-made plaited mat which was before each door in the 
house. It seemed as if the dog understood the old dame^s neatness, 
for he would invariably stop on the mat, when he had been indulging 
in a bath in the pond near the house, and he showed also his good 
sense in never entering immediately after the process of scouring had 
been completed. No one could boast of brighter tin- ware than she, 
and all her cooking utensils were cleansed as thoroughly on the outside 
as on the inside. Ko neighbour had whiter clothes on the Monday 
moming*s line, and it was an acknowledged fact that dust and dirt had 
no affinity either for her or her cottage. If she felt a little 4inwell, and 
her husband proposed to stop at the town and get some one to help do 
up the work lor several days, it invariably had the same effect as some 
tonic medicine would have produced, for she did not want any careless, 
dirty rirl about her house to wash her dishes for her, not she. " Why, 
I couldn^t eat one mouthful of food they cooked ; " so the good lady 
worked away, while Iter daughter was young, hoping that Margaret 
would relieve her as she became older. ^' Oh, yes, Margaret will milk 
the cows and do the kitchen work, while Charles wQl be able to 
do your t^ork, husband, raise all the vegetables and take them to 
market." 

Mr. Beal was one of Mr. Wentworth's best customers, and Charles, 
when a boy, was accustomed to carry his father's vegetables to market. 
One day, when he was about twelve years of age, Mr. Beal, who had 
for some time noticed his fine manly form and bright expression, said 
to him : — 

" My lad, what do you expect to make when you are older? " 

*^ A good man," replied the boy, shrugging his shoulders. 

" No, my son, you don't understand me. I mean, what profession 
in life do you intend to follow ? or what do you intend to do for a 
living?" 

A tear started in the eye of the boy, as it has often done in the heart 
of many in similar circumstances in life, as he replied : — 

" That, sir, is not for me to choose." 

"But, suppose you had your choice, and could do as you pleased?" 

" Oh, I should like to be a lawyer ; but father says it would take as 
large a heap of money to make me a lawyer as would buy his house 
and lot. So I s'pose I shall have to work on a farm as long as I live." 

" But, Charles, farming is a very healthy and pleasant occupation. 
There are a great many who become tired of city life, and buy farms 
in the country. Our farmers are some of our most respectable men. 
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What could we do without them ? They furnish us our butter, cheese, 
vegetables, and hay for our horses ; and we could not possibly get idong 
without farmers. Would not that be the very best occupation you 
could follow?" 

^*- Some people like to work on a farm, and that makes a great differ- 
ence. Mother took some potatoes to our neighbour, Biddy O^Brien, a 
few days since ; and when she complaiued that she was tired of them 
and could not get anything else to eat, because her husband spent all 
his earnings for rum, mother told her she often made her dinner on 
potatoes alone. *But,' said Biddy, ^it makes a difference, Marm 
Wentworth, when folks eats praties 'cause they loves 'em, or 'cause 
they's 'bliged to eat 'em.' And so I feel. I know it's wrong, and I 
pray to God to make me thankM that I am a poor boy ; but I s'pose 
I'm so wicked that the thankful feelings don't come. I listened very 
attentively to our minister's sermon last Sunday, when he said that 
everybody had a gift — some particular taJent to enable them to do 
good. Since then, every night when I have gone to bed, and every 
morning when I got up, I have tried to think if J had any talent, and 
whether it was to stay on father's farm and raise cabbages all my life. 
But father very frequently tells me that I pull up plants instead of 
weeds, and that I must take more interest in my work. But when I am 
in the garden I get to thinking about what I shall be, and then forget 
what I am doing. Father laughs at me for talking to the pigs, and 
trees, and flowers, as though they were human beings ; but I can't 
help it." . ^ ^ 

When Charles thought how freely he had expressed his mind, he 
blushed deeply and stammered out, ^^ Do forgive me, Mr. Beal. I 
ought not to have told you how I felt ; but you were so kind that 
I could not very well help it. It came out itself." 

"Well, Charles, I think you have pleaded your own cause very 
well, and if you ever become a lawyer, I hope you will succeed equally 
well with your client. How would you like to attend school with my 
Edward, and then go to college?" 

The boy, in imagination, travelled through years of study, and 
fairly jumped up and down in an ecstasy of delight, but as sud- 
denly as a clear and serene sky in April is overshadowed by a transient 
cloud, and the sun's face is veiled by showers, so suddenly did a shadow 
pass over the countenance of this noble boy, as he said, with a tearful 
eye, " I am only a poor boy. My father has no money to spare for 
my education, and I will try to think no more of such wild and de- 
lusive enjoyments." 

" Suppose I were to give you three acres of land to cultivate, or tell 
you that you might have an education, which would you prefer? 
You know that you might from the land raise money immediately." 

" I should not hesitate one moment, for if I could once get an edu- 
cation, that would be better than money, for people would respect 
and honour me. — But I must run home, for father will be anxious about 
my long detention." 
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^^ Stop a bit, Charles. Go home and tell your father, that two 
weeks from this day I want you to come to my house in the morning, 
to commence attending school at the academy with Edward. I have 
intended to assist you for some time, and have watched you closely, to 
ascertain, if possible, what you could really do, and if your mind was 
really one which would repay cultivation. Here is money for your 
mother to purchase you a new suit of clothes. If you are a good boy, 
and study dilisently, you shall go to college and become a lawyer.^' 

Could Mr. Beal have looked into that young soul, he would have 
seen such an overflowing fountain of gratitude and joy welling up, 
that he would never have asked for a single woxd of expression. A 
thankful heart is the richest compensation for a good act. Is not 
benevolence twice blessed, ^^ blessing him who gives and him who 
takes"? 

Charles bounded home, joyfully, almost wild with delight. " The 
grass did not grow under his feet," as he afterward told a firiend, 
before he reached his father^s door. 

" What is the matter, Charles ? " said his sister Margaret. 

^^ Oh, sister I the dreams of my childhood are to be realized I Pm 

going to school, to the academy, with Edward Beal. Hurrah I 
urrah 1 ^' And he flung his cap high around his head, and capered 
about, as if unconscious of what he was doing. 

His mother, who was sitting in the comer of the room, paring 
apples, let the pan fall to the nicely-sanded floor, the apples' rolling 
over the sand, and the parings were scattered around her. She took 
off her spectacles, as if in expectation of a scene. " Charles Went- 
worth, come here, and tell me if you know who I am, and who that 
old man is?" 

Charles laughed outright, and said, ^' I do declare if that isn*t a 
funny question 1 Do you suppose that I do not know my dear mother 
and father 1 I shall ever remember you with the strongest feelings of 
love. But why do you ask me such a question? " 

" Because I was afraid you were beside yourself. But why do you 
taunt us by saying that you are going to college ? You know your old 
father has often told you he would gladly send you to school, if his 
means would allow it. Your father has a good will enough, but we 
are poor ; and we coidd not, by any means possible, afford to let you 
have an expensive education. So be content, and not aspire to do as 
our rich neighbours can." 

*' Oh, mother I I am only crazy after knowledge. But, see here : 
Mr. Beal has sent this money to you for some new clothes for me, and 
he says that two weeks from to-day, I shall go to the academy, and he 
will pay the bill, and that if I study well, I shall go to college and be 
a lawyer ; and then can't I take care of you as long as I live ? " 

" Why, my child ! " said the good dame, who had just begun to 
have an inkling of what her son meant ; ^^ my Charles go to college 



and be a gentleman ! " 
" Didn't I tell you," 



said the father, " that the Lord would bless 
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those who put their'ttust in Him ? Let us thank Him for His gracious 
blessing, that He has warmed the heart of our good and rich neighbour 
to assist us." 

If e^r prayers were fervent and effectual, if ever thanksgivings of 
praise went up from grateful hearts, they arose from that cottage that 
evening. ^ 

How much good might be done with but a slight sacrifice of means, 
if rightly directed ! How much happiness might be dispensed, if the 
poor could more often receive only the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man*s table 1 How the tide of human woe could be stayed I How 
many of the human family are never fully developed, for want of the 
means to bring forth their talents ! How many noble souls are " born 
to blush unseen, and waste their sweetness on the desert air ! " 



CHAPTER ni. 

RETURN OF STUDENTS. — DECLARATION OP LOVE.— MR. WENTWORTH 
OOKS TO A LAW SCHOOL. — ^HIS TEMPTATION. 

In New Haven, that beautifiil and classical City of Elms, some eiirht 
years after the conversation between Mr. Beal and Charles Wentworth 
a group of students were sitting on the College Green, smokine the 
parting calumet of peace and love. They had buried old Euclid with 
all the accustomed honours, consigned him to the care of Charon to be 
cairied over the River Styx, vowed they would never cross the ''Pons 
Asinorum" again, and now were breathing their last vows of friend- 
rfiip, and promises of future interest in the weal or woe of each other 
The next day these young men, who had spent four years toeether' 
were to be separated, perhaps for ever. We have a peculiar attachment 
for those with whom we have spent our youthful days— readins the 
same authors together, studying the same books, walking the same 
fields, and sleeping under the same roof. ** 

Charles Wentworth, who waa the most gifted member of his class 
gave the valedictory address. This did not excite the jealousy of bfs 
FeUow-students, for they knew that he had often told them thit there 
was no royal road to learnmg; that, though often erratic geniusL mly 
dazzle us with their brilliancy, and dart across our pathway as a com^^ 
darts athwart the sky, yet that if we would gain wisdom, wJ mustTeTm 
" to labour and to wait." They knew that he trimmed the^dS 
lamp, and that when they were frequenUy drinking and carousiM he in 
compliance with an urgent request from his parents before he lift t h e^r 
parental roof never would touch anything that could intoxicate -bnt 
te toiled ej^ly and late, and studied verf diligently to moSit un ^hl 
toilsome ladder of knowledge, and he succeeded beyond^he^osf ain 
guine expectations of his friends. He was the commentarT^^^ 
encyclopedia for the whole class, and when there wTa^ ^k^t 
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Greek or Latin roots to be dug out, he was the one to accomplish the 
task, and give the needed assistance. The professors passed high 
encomiums on his studious habits and attainments, and predicted a 
brilliant career for him. He never had time to engage in the sports of 
his class-mates, and if any outlawed fun was detected, he would have 
been cleared from participating in it, almost if circumstantial evidence 
was in favour of his conviction. Mr. Amy, whom we have mentioned 
before, and Charles Wentworth were fellow-students in the same class. 

Great was the joy at the reunion held at Mr. Beal^s, on the return 
of the two students from their college life. Many hearts were blythe 
and gay, at the festival held in honour of their arrival in their native 
place, at the mansion of Mr. Beal. 

Charles Wentworth and Nora had been discussing a metaphysical 
point, and had unconsciously wandered from the rest of the company, 
and were almost lost in the thick drapery of the curtains that festooned 
the window, and concealed them from tne rest of the company. Sud- 
denly, Charles changed the subject of the conversation, and said, 
*^ Nora, I must speak to you on a subject which has weighed heavily 
on ipy heart for a long time. Nora, dear Nora ! I love you intensely — 
with my whole soul I I have tried to banish you from my thoughts by 
my studies, but I cannot dispel the enchantment I must know my 
fate. I can no longer live in suspense. I have felt that an insur- 
mountable barrier — a mountain of rock hung between us, but I have 
strong ambition, that death only can quench. My teachers tell me 
that I have mental power sufficient to gain reputation, wealth, and 
fame. Then, oh, be the polestar around which my life shall revolve ! 
But tell me at once — have I been for years cherishing ^ phantom that 
now will elude my grasp ? — tell me, Nora, shall I be the most blessed 
of mortals, or am I destined to be miserable for ever ? " 

This outbreak was sudden, yet it was evident that he had spoken 
from an overflowing fulness of heart. His voice was so full of pathos — 
his eyes so radiant of deep, intense emotion — that all Nora^s prudish- 
ness, all the reservedness of her childhood, vanished, and she then 
felt that at times— 

" There are looks and words that dart 
An instant sunshine tbrongh the heart, 
As if the soul that moment caught 
An earnest it through life had sought." 

Like Camilla, she had always sent her arrows hither and thither, 
and brought many captives at ner feet ; but now she was herself cap- 
tured — ^herself slain. There are moments when the soul almost loses 
power over its own actions, and we yield ourselves to impressions and 
feelings which we, in our more rational moments, would scarcely 
believe or sanction. The mind sends forth such an influence that it 
shadows those with whom it comes in contact. Masses are often swayed 
by one being. Selfish men determine that they will harden themselves 
like a bar of steel ; yet appeals are made to their higher and more ex- 
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alted nature, till they melt like little children, and not only surrender 
Uieir hearts, but give of their substance to aid the cause in which they 
become interested. A scoffer and derider of the meek and lowly Jesus 
will linger in the sanctuary to get new arguments for his own wicked 
purposes ; but a truth as from the bow of the Almighty pierces him, 
and his jeeringa are turned into supplications and prayers at the foot 
of Jehovah. Just so with the timid and gentle Nora. She had deter- 
mined that she would exhaust that rich nature^of love on her charities, 
her iriends ; that she would remain always under the roof of those 
who had watched over her from childhood. But, alas ! her objections 
all vanished. She could not tell where or how ! One only feeling 
seized her, and she felt as Dido did when fascinated by the charms 
of -S^neas :— 

" That were she not reaolyed against the yoke 
Of hapless mamage. 
This only man is able to subvert 
The fix*d foundations of my stubborn heart." 

She blushingly placed her hand in his, and said, ^^ Charles, I am your 
captive. You are the only being to whom I can entrust my heart — my 
deep, holy love. I feel that if my parents approve our choice, that 
you would be my faithful protector, my boon companion. But I 
cannot, I ought not, to encourage you to seek my heart and hand, until 
you have consulted my parents, who have never denied me a single 
blessing which was for my good.'* 

Charles Wentworth, from a boy, had almost worshipped Nora. She 
had been ^^ the bright particular star " which brightened his pathway, 
and had stimulated him to exertion. In all our attainments, we uncon- 
sciously think of this or that one, who will be pleased with every new 
struggle for the right we make, and every new obstacle we surmount. But 
he had scarcely dared to breathe her name, for fear of betraying his 
secret admiration ; as he felt that a great gulf, almost 'equal to the one 
between Dives and Lazarus, lay between him and the consummation of 
his strong desires, and he scarcely dared to hope for the future. They 
had corresponded while he was in college, for Nora had always mani- 
fested a deep interest in his welfare and progress, but this correspond- 
ence was under the name of Platonic friendship, which is a very. 
dangerous tie between two young persons, if there is an insurmountable 
barrier to their final union. It is really amusing, sometimes, to watch 
the actions and read the letters of those persons who love each other 
devotedly, but wish to conceal it ; each one uses the greatest exertions 
to make the other think no love exists. It is like walking backward 
towards a precipice, not meaning to fall on the cragged rocks, but 
before one is aware of it, he lies bruised among stones and overhanging 
cliffs. When Charles received such high honours at his graduation, 
such flattering encomiums on every hand, when Mr. Beal welcomed 
him as his child, he felt that the great barrier might be overcome ; 
that, at any rate, be would make a fatal cast and ascertain his fate. It 
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is needless almost to add, that Nora's father was propitious to this 
union, and said he should be proud to acknowledge him as a son, but 
that the marriage must be deferred till Charles had completed his law 
studies, for he wanted his sons to be intellectually wealthy, and if he 
had aristocracy at all it was based upon mental culture, and moral 
goodness. 

Charles again bade good-bye to his parents— >who were very proud 
of his attainments — the home of his childhood, the betrothed of his 
youth, his generous benefactor, and started for the law school with 
buoyant and halcyon anticipations. He was truly a happy man, and 
his future visions were bright and enchanting. Blue -eyed Hope bore 
him on her wings, and it seemed to him that he had not a wish ungra- 
tified. Cerulean were the skies above him, and not a cloud obscured 
the splendour of the scene. 

The same pledges of affection had been exchanged between Edward 
Beal and Ella Hardman, who was an orphan child and the daughter of 
an early friend of Mr. Beal. She had lived in his family from child- 
hood and was a sister to Nora. She had more strength of character, 
more decision, and was a good balance to Nora's retired disposition. 
Edward Beal thirsted for medical lore. He was naturally fitted to 
become a physician ; he had keen sympathies which enabled him to 
enter into the feelings of the sick ; a quick perception of the diagnostic 
symptoms of disease ; strong nerves to enable him to witness pain, 
besides a facility to gain confidence. These two students, who had 
pursued their studies together for eight years, were now separated, to 
gain a different j profession, the one for which each had a peculiar 
aptitude. 

A class of fifly students will pursue a colledate course of studies for 
three or four years, and then will ultimately develope themselves in 
almost as many different channels of business, according to their orga- 
nizations, tastes, and circumstances in life. Pity that all cannot judge 

correctly as to the kind of profession best fitted for their talents I 

♦ ♦♦****. 

Three years have elapsed. Charles had been admitted to the bar, 
had gone to New York city, upon the recommendation of his college 
class-mate, Mr. Amy, who had secured for him the influence of his 
numerous friends, and was already acquiring considerable practice. He 
in a few months was to return to claim his bride, when he was invited 
by Mr. Amy to make the New Year's calls with him. Mr. Amy was 
very friendly to Charles, and was anxious to have him succeed in busi- 
ness ; indeed, he was of great assistance to him. When Charles was 
in college he mingled but little in society, and in compliance with an 
urgent request from his parents, he had abstained from drinking even 
wine, and no persuasions on the part of his class-mates could induce 
him to partake of the siren draught. He would say " I am not thirsty ; 
beside, wine will not quench the thirst, and I want all my mental 
strength for my studies." Mr. Cauding had been an especial friend to 
Charles in the city, and Mr. Amy knew that Charles would not be 
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willing to lose the influence of so wealthy a man. Besides, he himself 
was only a moderate drinker, never hecame intoxicated in his life, 
would not for the world have done anything to make Charles a 
drunkard ; hut he was social, felt, as he supposed, real enjoyment in a 
glass of wine, and thought Charles was actuated by a foolish whim in 
refusing it. He did not reflect that unhallowed pleasure is of much 
shorter duration than the attendant pain. He did not connect the 
days of ennui^ of dyspepsia, and head-aches with the delights of the 
wine -cup. He did not reflect that action and re-action are always 
equal ; that men may ride in golden chariots beyond the clouds, but 
by some obstruction in their way, they often find themselves in the 
lowest abyss. So he placed Charles in a peculiar kind of temptation, 
which he supposed truly he could not resist, and he fell as we have 
seen. 

We left Charles, in our first chapter, on his sick bed. The fever 
rankled in his brain for several weeks, and he lay vacillating between 
life and death. Mr. Amy called to see him every day, for he was truly 
grieved to witness the effect of his dissipation. His was the sanguine 
temperament, which would bear an excess of stimulants before it would 
yield, and he did not reflect on the difference. Some men will become . 
intoxicated with a single glass of wine, while others may drink a bottle 
with seeming impunity. But the poison, though slower in its opera- 
tion, like a spark running across a lonsr chain to a keg of powder, 
will, in the edd, work corruption and death, though the penalty be not 
at first obvious. When Charles recovered, he said to Mr. Amy, 
** Why did you put that draught to my lips ? Why did you induce 
me to break a promise I gave to my mother? How can I ever 
see the face of my betrothed bride but with shame ? Why did not 
God cut me off in the commencement of usefulness, before I had done 
anything to tarnish my fair name and fame — so that no shadow of 
darkness would rest upon me ? * Oh, wretched man that I am ! who 
shall deliver me from this wretchedness ? ' " 

" You need not feel so badly, Charles Wentworth. Look at the 
annals of the history of our wisest men — our senators, statesmen, 
clergymen, physicians — this is not the class to forego the pleasures of 
the sparkling beverage. Their powers are greatly enhanced — their 
sallies of wit would indeed be obtuse did they not have some provoca- 
tion. Scarcely an editor writes an editorial unless he is under the 
excitement of some kind of stimulus — alcohol or tobacco. You need 
not expect to mingle in good soeiet^r, in this city, to practise law and 
rise to any eminence, unless you drink wine, and, when you have an 
establishment, treat your guests with it. Our deacons use it ; many 
of our church members use it ; and only a few comparatively of the in- 
tellectual part of the community are influenced by tliose ranting 
lecturers, who go about the country, and, from an excited brain, and 
over-heated imagination, tell all kinds of evil against the custom ; 
they are generally prowling wolves in sheep^s clothing — their zeal far 
outstrips their knowledge. You must conquer those chicken-hearted 
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feelings. They are unworthy of your noble spirit. You know Mr. 
Beal is a strong advocate of drinking wine— of course only in modera- 
tion. I have quieted their fears about you, by writing to them that 
you were sick with a brain fever, caused by an over- excitement 
and pressure of business, and that the doctor had said that you 
should be kept quiet. Your great prostration is only the effects of 
acclimatmg your system to the stimulus. You will not feel it again. 
The same that some experience when they^first commence to smoke, 
but those unpleasant feelings do not trouble them afterward.'* 

Charles was very ready to listen to these remarks as a quietus to his 
awakened conscience of bitter remorse. After Mr. Amy had left col- 
lege, his father placed him with a wine merchant, who soon taught him 
to compound and manufacture wine, so that a foreign article could be 
obtained in a very few days from home productions. Their profits were 
enormous, and they were not disposed to give up so lucrative an occu* 
pation. No wonder that his sophisticated arguments were on the side 
of alcohol. They supplied stops in everv direction, and as their 
business increased, they enlarged their facilities for diluting the real 
article. Surely, they were not responsible for, or interested in, making 
people intoxicated, as they affirmed — Oh, no. For if people will drink 
why, they might as well manufacture wine, and reap a good profit' 
as any one else. Men invent sophistical arguments and reasonings to 
suit themselves, but these will not avail them at the tribunal of truth 
and justice. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MARRIAGE FESTIVmES. 

The sun never rose more resplendently than on the day which wit- 
nessed the bridal of Ella Hardman and Nora Beal to their respective 
lovers. Arches of evergreens, festooned in a fanciful manner, hung 
from tree to tree, on the velvet lawn in the rear of Mr. BeaPs mansion ; 
and a retinue of invited guests assembled to witness the ceremony at the 
church. The minister blessed the youthful pairs, bidding them be 
" faithful unto death." The response was readily given ; for they were 
married in spirit, and needed but the outward ceremony, as the type of 
" the higher law " written in their hearts. When the ceremony was 
finished, a choral band of girls, dressed in white, sang :-^ 

*' 0, take her, and be faithful still, 

And may the bridal vow 
Be BAcrod held in after- years, 

And wai-mly breathed as now. 
Remember, 'tis no idle tie 

That binds the youthful heart ; 
But, oh, it is a lasting one 

That only dsath should part." 
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Amid all the festivities, mirth, and joy, there was a sadness that 
could not be concealed or restrained, for they were to lose Kora. The 
young girls would miss her at their sports ; the poor would miss her 
gentle footsteps — ^her visits of mercy, and her spontaneous benefacdons ; 
for she had her father's spirit of charity, and many were the kind 
words she spoke to tiiem — ^many were the sick pillows which her hand 
had softened. 

But all were delighted that she had married such a talented young 
man ; and no one doubted but that joy and happiness would certainly 
be her lot. 

" Indade," said her old nurse, with a sobbmg voice, " I can't bear to 
give yer up — ^to have, yer go from the sight of these old eyes that yer 
have been the sunlight and the joy of for so many years. But ver 
young heart will be blessed ; for never a mother had a better son than 
Charles Wentworth, and a good son always makes a kind husband. 
God bless yer, my darlint ; and may yer niver hear an unkind word 
to fall upon yer angel heart. And may every hair of your head be a 
sparkling diamond to light yer to eternity ! " 

When the parting-hour came, there was a general wailing of sorrow 
from many hearts. 

A bridal is always a sad scene. A young girl, unused to coldness 

or severity, in word, deed, or look — ^loving and beloved by her fond 

parents, brothers, and asters, is about to leave her father's fire-side. 

The one who weds her may be attracted by her beauty of person, of 

mind, and moral worth ; and gathers her from the parterre as one of the 

richest, most fragrant of flowers. But, when once the idolatrous lover 

has possession of this rare gift, he little thinks of the care it requires to 

keep it fresh and blooming, and to prevent its premature decay and 

early blight. Think of the care the gardener Ukes of the twig he 

transplants, and then compare it with the neglect with which the plant 

of flesh and blood is often treated ; and we need not wonder to see the 

fading forms, pallid countenances, and lustreless eyes which meet us on 

every hand. The man who will make every sacrifice to gain possession 

of his cherished idol, will often, afterward, make a god of his business 

or profession ; will distract his brain during an absence of the whole 

day, and return at night wearied, dispirited, morose, and sullen. If 

then, the gentle creature, yearning for sympathy, burned up with the 

love rankling in her bosom for want of reciprocity — ^whose many 

gushings of a loving soul are repulsed by one who swore by the stars 

above uiat she was his life, his love, his every joy in existence — should 

droop and wither, bitter reproaches meet her ear and waste her life's 

energies away. And, when no longer the physical frame will support 

this internal agony — when no longer her spirit can be fettered by the 

clay, and she lays down her head and dies — a living, burning flame, 

wiU ever remain in the bosom of the being who wakes up to the reality 

when it is too late — who has dealt a blow he cannot recall — who has 

plunged the dagger into the soul, and made a mortal wound that no 

earthly styptic will held— when the last t)re8sure of the hand, the last 
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imprinted kiss, and the last word has been spoken, the husband then 
feels that no penance, however severe, will restore the lost one. No 
earthly power will breathe into that dust a living soul. The earth is 
*^ deep with woman^s dust." This need not be — ought not to be ; but it 
makes one's heart ache to look upon the marriages consummated 
every day. 

Parents, do not needlessly plant thorns in the pillows of your 
children ! Teach your daughters to develope their mental faculties, so 
that they need not consider marriage the desideratum of life, and 
sacrifice everything to attain it — so that they can be useful and inde- 
pendent, without entering into this state ; and this training will prepare 
them the better to fill the marriage relations, when they do intelligently 
form them. 

Nora was the most pained to part from her parents and Ella, who 
was now in reality a sister. The two brides promised to correspond 
faithfully, to relate every change of their hearts or surroundings, and 
to yisit each other once a year. 

Could they have looked forward to the rending of the veil which 
obscures futurity, could they have seen all the varied scenes in their 
web of life, they would, perhaps, have shrunk from the gaze. 

It is a blessed thing that we do not know the dark lines of joy and 
sadness which will cross our pathway, that we cannot always trace 
the varied hues of our future career. Nora's heart was sad to leave 
her childhood's happy home. She had always been a love-child, the 
pet of her father's household, and now she was to emerge from the 
chrysalis. Now she was to assume new relations, mingle in a different 
society, form new acquaintances, and, as it were, begin life anew. She 
thought that she could never love another spot like the paradise she 
was to leave. When she visited for the last time her favourite bower, 
where she had spent so many happy hours reading her favourite 
authors, she involuntarily exclaimed, as Milton's Eve when she left the 
bower of Eden : — 

** Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hoped to spend. 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must prove mortal to us both. O, Flowers, 

* * which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names. 
Who now shall rear yo to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? " 

Her father's residence was three miles from the busy town, so that 
they could enjoy city and country life if they wished ; but she had 
often said, when fthe died she preferred the sweet country air to blow 
over her grave. Like Fanny Forrester she would exclaim, " Oh, let 
me die in the country, where I shall not fall, like the single leaf of the 
forest, unheeded 1 Where those that love me need not mask their 
hearts to meet the careless multitude, and strive, as a duty, to forget 

c 
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me I Bury me in the country, amid the prayers of the good and the 
tears of the loving ; not in the dark, damp vault, away from the 
sweet-scented air and the cheerful sunshine, but in the open fields 
among the flowers that I loved and cherished while living I " 

The city of New York, where was to be Nora's home, had no par- 
ticular attractions for her, save the one absorbing thought, that she 
would constantly be with her betrothed. She had loved her school- 
mates with endearing fondness, her sister seemed her second self, but 
when she gave her heart and hand, it was with an idolatrous affection 
that death could only quench ! She felt that she could, with Charles, 
tread any path in life, of grief or joy I 

l?hey took an elegant mansion in a fashionable street in New York, 
and they furnished it in a befitting style. Nora had her piano, guitar, 
favourite flowers, her library, and almost every comfort and conve- 
nience that money could purchase. 

Outwardly, no couple ever had better prospects for a life of enjoy- 
ment and happiness. Charles had as much business as he could desire, 
and friends in abundance surrounded them. 

When Nora first moved to the city, she felt how lonely it is to be a 
stranger amid a dense crowd, to walk miles in the crowded streets and 
feel all alone— all alone, with no eye of recognition or friendly smile 
from those she met. But she soon had a coterie of persons around 
her, who made professions of friendship, and she was comparatively 
happy. 

Time sped with rapid flight, and Nora had assumed new relations. 
God had stamped upon her brow a new seal, as we can gather from a 
letter, part of which we will transcribe for our readers : — 

Mt dear Ella, 

Charles is as kind as ever ; he studies every desire of my 
heart, and I have no wish but he imagines it from my tell-tale face, as 
he terms it, and gratifies it. ... I must hasten to apprize you of 
the health and comfort of the dear little bird that has flown into my 
nest ; such sparkling eyes, so intensely blue, looking so lovingly into 
mine, velvet fingers, a little sylph-like form, seemingly too angelic for 
earth, chubby arms and fat neck : you could not help kissing it. Waking, 
I gaze at the little creature till my soul is lost in rapture and delight ; 
sleeping, I dream of those tiny arms nestling around my neck. I 
begin to realize the truth of Mrs. Heman's lines, — 

** There is none in all this hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love save that within a mother's heart." 

May God ^ive me strength to train my dear little Willie, so that when 
called to his eternal home he may be prepared to join that angel band 
of pure white spirits encircling His throne^ . . . 
Tell father that in a few weeks the doctor says I may take a journey, 
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and then we will compare babies. Only remember, in making the com- 
parison, that yours is a month older. You would be amused to see 
Charles caress it. He is so fearful, if the little thing opens its mouth 
to cry, thaj; it will not survive the struggle, that I quite laugh at him. 
But farewell. 

Your ever true sister, 

Nora. 

Among, their most intimate friends were Mr. and Mrs. Amy. He had 
married the Miss Canding mentioned in our Arst chapter. Nora did 
not love them, for they were not congenial companions, but she yielded 
to the persuasions of Charles, who said they were influential in society, 
and they must sacrifice some of their prejudices for the sake of busi- 
ness. 

Nora would often say *^ that friendship should be more than a 
name, and love a pure undying flame, and it seemed so heartless to 
make calls on those for whom she had not a spark of sympathy, beyond 
external influences to gossip and slander, and to talk of idle nothings, 
that she much preferred to stay at home and read or play on the piano, 
but would visit to please him." 

She did not express how much she feared the influences of Mr. Amy 
over him ; but she silently submitted to Custom's dictates, which cramp 
the soul as effectually as iron bands, and prevent God's sunlight and 
dewdrops from shining upon and moistening it, retarding its growth 
and development. Persons thus stifle their better nature, and anon, 
habit becomes so strengthened that they yield willingly to her impe- 
rious demand. No longer the higher, nobler nature struggles for 
development. It is like the acorn buried beneath a rock — ^its luxurious 
foliage is dwarfed. How often did Nora feel the benumbing influences of 
the conventionalities of the circle in which she was doomed to move ! 
She was a spontaneous child of nature, and often sighed for a quiet 
spot, away from the whirl and dissipation of city life. 

As hinted, her father was a moderate drinker of wine. He always 
had several varieties of the best quality in his cellar, and thought it a 
breach of hospitality not to treat his guests. It flowed freely at the 
bridal of his son and daughter, but he never overstepped the bounds 
of propriety, in its use, for he had too much self-control. Though we 
have spoken of his urbanity of manner, his genuine benevolence, yet in 
this one respect his influence was far from being beneficial. For many 
persons seeing him use wine, and not discriminating between the differ- 
ence in organization or temperament, and not guided as much by 
reason, would lose their balance of mind and drink to intoxication. 
Mr. Beal had not reflected on the evil in the light of conscience, and 
therefore still pursued the even tenor of his way. 

His daughter scarcely ever drank wine, for she did not like it ; but 
Charles, through the influence of Mr. Amy, had become convinced 
that, if he rose to eminence in bis profession, he must partake of it, 
and give it freely to his friends. So they always had it in their house, 
and he was universally hailed as a ^^ good fellow," in all circles of 

c 2 
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society. At first, it was like drawing-room furniture, kept in reserve for 
guests ; graduall}', as twilight deepens into day, he felt that he needed 
a glass after dinner to help his food digest. Afterward, by ten o'clock 
in the morning, he would have such a sense of ^' goneness^'* that he 
could not possibly get along without it, so that it was getting to be 
somewhat of a constant conipanion. But his first bitter experience 
was so vivid in his memory that he was careful not to get beyond pru- 
dence. Yet the poison was nevertheless rankling in his veins, and Mr. 
Amy was always at hand to sanction every suggestion that his weak 
nature made. 



CHAPTER V. 

REV. MR. FEABODT. — BROTHER MARVIN, A BACHELOR. — BROTHER 
HIGGINS, HOTEL- KEEPER. — MR. MONTGOMERY, MERCHANT. — ^THE 
ORDINATION SERMON. 

The settlement of a new minister in a place is always the occasion of 
great discussion ; for the minister is considered to be public property, 
his wife and children belong to the congregation. In the town of 

N , the people were particularly quizzical in these respects. Their 

church had been vacant of a settled pastor for about six months. One 
minister was too radical, and another was too conservative ; one did 
not visit his people enough, and another had an unintelligent wife. 
About twenty thus passed before their critical eye, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. An observer might have deemed that the eternal salvation 
of every soul depended on the selection of a pastor. At last, as a 
" dernier ressort,^^ they heard of a Mr. Peabody, who was represented 
as being very intellectual and spiritual. The trustees of the church 
wrote to him to learn his opinion of settling and preaching among 
them. He had heard of the peculiarities of this church, and he had 
no idea of preaching six months for them on trial. ' Besides, he had no 
difficulty in obtaining a situation, for he was a popular, though truthful, 
minister. He replied, that ^^ he would preacn for them one Sabbath, 
show his testimonials, and then if they wished to settle him, he would 
remain; but, if not, he had other opportunities, or * calls,' and 
wished to be settled before the season passed away.*' 

^* I like that independent spirit," said Mr. Besu, who read the letter 
in a church meeting. ^^ None of those cringing ministers for me. I 
think, brethren, we had better send at once to this minister and have 
him come on trial. Will the brethren express their minds freely ?" 

Up rose brother Marvin, a tall, portly man, an old bachelor, and 
said, '* Where the spirit of the Lord is, there's liberty. We hope all 
the brethren will be free to 'spress^ their minds on this all- important and 
momentous occasion ; but hadn^t we better ask that minister how he 
stands on the various questions of the day ; whether he b'leeves in 
wimmen*s leaving their babies at home, crying in the cradles — ^poor 
little critters, my very heart aches at the thought of it," and 
the tears fairly rolled down the furrows of his cheeks — ** the poor, 
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dear, little, neglected critters — ^to preach and scold us men ; whether 
he means to preach any such new-langled notions ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Higgins, the hotel-keeper, of the genus Rumi- 
nantia, with his cheeks distended by a huge quid of the "Virginia weed. 
He was one of those moral men who was regularly licensed to sell in- 
toxicating liquors. ^^ We don^t want anything but the real genuine 
preaching here. Our people is awful wicked enough — ^no one need 
doubt the truth of that — to have just the regular truth-sermons with- 
out any subterraneous things introduced. We know it is quite the 
fashion in some places to have the ministers meddle with the private 
affairs of people. Now, it is my mind, and I presume I speak the 
opinions of a majority of this vfneyard of the Lord, that a minister has 
nothing to do with any other subjects than spiritual affairs, and when 
he touches on anything else, he is meddling with what does not belong to 
him. We don't want a minister to have any political notions. What nas 
he to do with the making of presidents ? He must not meddle with our 
schools or our business. I want the man who will preach Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified." The chewing of his "quid" excited the parotid 
glands to action, and he poured out copious secretions of saliva on the 
floor. While speaking, he rolled his huge eyes around as a Cyclops in 
the greasy beds of fat which enveloped them, to see what impression he 
had made on the auditors, many of whom were his best customers. 
Being pleased at the manifest approbation, he sat down in juxtaposi- 
tion with the pool, not exactly of Siloam, but it typified that, which 
from the abundance of his physical heart his mouth had spoken. 

O wretched Pharisee ! you crucify your Saviour every dajr of your 
life ; you pierce His bleeding wounds ; you renew the agomes of the 
cross by the misery you inflict on His children. He was one of that 
class of men of active emotions, who at prayer-meetings confess their 
awful wickedness, and say that if justice was dealt to them by God, 
they should be cut off' for ever from His mercies. To the truth of which 
confession many heart-broken wives and desolate children could testify 
and say Amen from the heart. But, alas, like the confessor in the 
time of the Reformation, who bought indulgences, the repentance was 
not unto reformation, but to enable the old sinner to renew his in- 
iquities. 

" You have expressed my mind exactly," said Mr. Montgomery, who 
was a merchant that did not always give " scripture measure." But 
he had this comforting reflection — ^^ if the ladies think they have a 
bargain by ' beating me down ' in my prices, why I must get my living 
by stretching the lace or muslin, and thus please them and myself 
too," — especially the latter. " Yes, when we send for a doctor, we 
want him to give us medicine, and don't expect him to ask us anything 
about our business. So, when I pay a minister, I expect he will do 
my preaching," and praying, he might have added. 

"But, brethren, we must not gag a minister," said Mr. Beal. "We 
must let him have freedom of speech in this land of liberty. Mr. Pea- 
body has such high recommendations, that I have no doubt we shall 
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all be pleased with hiiu. Shall I vrrite for him to preach for us one 
Sabbath?" 

Alter much discussion pro and con, in which each manifested his 
peculiar characteristics, it was unanimously decided that Mr. Peabody 
should be invited to come. When he appeared among them, those 
who had been so bold and courageous in their opinions and criticisms 
behind his back, were too timorous and cowardly to ask his peculiar 
opinions. The Sabbath afler he came, everybody was on the qui vive 
01 expectation. He had earnest and interested listeners, for ne was 
really spiritual and intellectual. From an overflowing heart strains of 
fervent eloquence gushed forth, and filled his auditors with delight. 
His voice swayed that people to and firo as the swelling waves of the 
ocean. There was no dissenter among them. He was invited to re- 
main among them as their pastor. The text of his ordination sermon 
was ^^ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,'' a few extracts of which we 
give :— 

" My Friends and Brethren, — I wish you to understand distinctly 
what I mean by the words of my text. Let me assure you in the outset 
that I am no time-serving minister ; that I am accountable only to Ck>d 
for my preaching, and for my faithfulness to your souls; that though 
my salary is necessary for the comforts of myself and family, yet I 
would rather go into the fields and dig potatoes for my livelihood than 
be constrained in my thoughts, feelings, or expressions. When our 
Saviour was on earth he was no respecter of persons ; he. stopped at 
the well to converse with the woman of Samaria ; he healed the sick ; 
he preached to both bond and free ; he not only told them of a world 
to come, but in his inimitable Sermon on the Mount, he preached of 
worldly comforts and temporal affairs. I would take the lowest being 
who crawled on God's footstool by the hand, not to give him a pledge 
to ratify his wrong thoughts and actions, but I would lifl him from the 
abyss of woe into which he had fallen. For every being, every child 
of Grod, who has the impress of humanity on his soul, which may be 
saved or lost for ever, be tie bond or free, barbarian, Scythian, Greek, 
Jew, or Gentile, I would wrestle and struggle in prayer to God, till 
I can feel that all distinctions die out. I would open my nature to re- 
ceive the influence (^ Divine light and radiance, till I lose sight of all 
artificial bonds in society. Then I can preach the truth plainly, with- 
out regard to popularity, fame, the applause or hisses of men, salary, 
eveiT&ing but the love of God. A zeal burning like a raging fire will 
not fit me to labour in the vineyard of the Lord. Have I an intolerance 
and burning indignation at the wrongs and evils of others, I am un- 
fitted for my high vocation, unless I have a spirit of love glowing in 
my heart, unless I have the baptism of His truth, the graces of the true 
and genuine Christian. My eyes should glow with the animation of 
a divine light; then I can shed abroad the riches of His love, who died 
to save you and me. Li my remarks and sermons I shall avoid per- 
sonalities. Indeed, I prefer not to know the particular besetting sins 
of your every-day life ; but I will e^uunine my Bible with a prayerful 
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spirit, and IVom it« pages I will read the dictates of daty. If I find 
that it reaches an exemplary moral life, I will declare it to you in all 
fearlessness. If I say to the mothers of my flock, <be mothers 
in Israel ; train up your children in the way they should go,' in this 
particular instance do not exercise such a spirit of charity that you will 
give my admonitions all away to your neighbours. Neither should 
each mother see whether my wife trains her children to love the Lord, 
but look to her own family, and if she does not require the admonition, 
she need not take it as applicable to herself. When I sa^ from Grod^s 
Holy Book, ' remember those that in bonds, as bound with them,' of 
course those of you who are conscious of the right spirit will not have 
to reproach themselves. When I say, ' put not temptation in the way 
of thy neighbour, put not the cup to the mouth of thy brother,' 
those only must take it who are guilty of derelictions in these respects. 
I beg you will allow me to open the book of nature and trace the cor- 
respondences in her writings with the book of Revelation. I do not 
believe in a Sunday piety. If religion is worth anything, it is appli- 
cable to our every-day concerns. The man in business should conform 
his dealings to the precepts of the Saviour, who deals justly by all man- 
kind. Of course, you will not think I discharge my duties to you, 
unless I incorporate into my discourses the great princii)les of physio- 
logy and the various reforms of the day, not abating a jot or tittle of 
the moral law ; that ye may not in the end say, or the Saviour at 
the judgment-day say, ^ These ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the others undone.' I shall advocate the education and develop- 
ment of women, for St. Paul speaks of them as faithful fellow-labourers 
in the work of the Gospel, and says, *• help those women ' who are 
disposed to do good, and in the course of my ministration I hope to 
suggest various channels of usefulness for their consideration. In the 
course of the season, I wish to establish ^ conversaziones,' at which 
all my church and congregation can meet, and, with me, freely discuss 
some of the most prominent topics of the day, such as are of vital 
importance ; and as the Bible says explicitly that ' no drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven,' we will investigate the subject of 
temperance in all its bearings, and I hope I shall have the countenance 
of my church and congregation. My mornings I shall devote to my 
studies, and I shall be obliged to request that my congregation will 
allow me to have that portion of time to myself, unless there is busi- 
ness of a pressing nature which demands my attention." 

Mr. Montgomery was boiling over with indignation. If he could 
have acted out his feelings, burning for utterance, he would have hurled 
Mr. Feabody out of the sanctuary. He was a Goliath in physical strength 
and in purse, yet Mr. Peabody was a David in the service of God, who 
could siay him with a sling of truth, and he feared him. If ever a con- 
gregation were amazed, that assembly was. Some trembled in their 
seats ; some looked askance at each other, for they did not know but 
their darling sins, which they rolled as sweet morsels under their 
tongues, would be denounced, each in its turn. But Mr. Feabody 
closed his sermon with great pathos and eloquence, so that the fllnal 
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impression was very favourable, and tears streamed from eyes unused 
to weep. 

^' A hot time that fellow will have,^' said brother Marvin to Mr. 
Montgomery on his way home : to which Mr. Montgomery replied, 

'^ I wish we had catechised him before we settled him. We were 
great fools not to have had him swear to keep to a particular line and 
compass. I do wish we could have a man after our own hearts, for 
once. I can tell you, brother Marvin, he won't stay long in this place, 
if he is going to let down his dignity in that style ; if he is going to 
talk to us about what we eat and drink, just as if we had not an in- 
alienable right to use all the products of the earth for our benefit, if 
we pleased." 

^^ But what under the sun can we do with him ? " asked Brother 
Marvin. 

" I give 200 dollars every year towards his support, and you 100 dol- 
lars," replied Mr. Higgins. *' Now, if we should just give up our pews 
and leave, I think he would knuckle to ua a bit, and then we would 
go back gloriously." 

" But didn't you hear him say that he is independent of any salary? 
Beside, Mr. Beal likes him, and he would pay what we did not. You 
need not fear him so much, for many of your good customers don't 
attend his church, and at the discussions on temperance, you can sum- 
mon all your logic and argument, and brow-beat him from the track. 
We can manage by a little sprinkling of dust, to get the election in 
our favour, so that this old fanatic will not injure you much. If he 
would only let the wimmen question alone," and here he again thought 
of the poor babies, left in the baby -jumpers to jump their brains out, — 
'* I should like it better." 

"I rather think I shall be busy about Uection day," quoth Mr. 
Higgins ; "I have too many interests at stake to neglect that day." 

Mr. Higgins well knew that by keeping in the church, and very 

Sunctually attending all the meetings, he gained a respectability which 
e would have in no other way, and secured many customers which 
he otherwise would not have had. There is considerable aristocracy 
even in selling rum and gin. 

This man had no more religion in his heart than that class of old, 
who made long prayers at the comers of the streets. He attended 
church, because that was deemed respectable. He was even a church 
member, and professed outwardly to be governed by the principles of 
the meek and lowly Jesus ; but inwardly, he was a whited sepulchre. 
He would resort to the lowest, meanest practices to make money, 
which was the god he worshipped. He kept an hotel, and was emi- 
nently calculated for this business, for he was affable, could be all 
things to all men, and had it not been for the love of money, which 
was insatiable, he might have been a reputable member in society. At^ 
one end of his house there was a peculiar room, inasmuch as all who^ 
came from that room wore a peculiarly haggard air — had a peculiar sort 
of expression. It was the bar-room. 
4 Mr. Higgins bowed to his idol of riches, and he gained ample posses- 
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sions ; but it was amassed from widow'a tears of anguish, and children's 
cries of blood. He had yet another idol, and that was bis only son, 
James. It scarcely seemed possible, that a man of his organization 
should have lavished so much affection on a child. This was about the 
only redeeming trait he had. The boy's mother, who was a weak- 
minded woman, fed him on the sweetened dregs of the brandy cup, 
when he was but a wee bit of a boy. When only four years of age, 
one day after he had had a taste, he smacked his little lips and said, 
" Gut, mudder, gut ; give me more, mudder." 

^* Oh, you little rogue ; you are a real Dutchman,'' said the father. 
'^ He does love the critter and no mistake ; he's one on 'em — one of 
the b'hoys." 

The little fellow, encouraged by the laughs and jeers of his father's 
companions, stamped his little foot down with a vengeance, and said, 
*^Give me more, fadder, give me more, right away; I hav'nt bad 
enough." 

*^ You little rascal, you shan't have any ; your mother has given you 
sufficient for to-day." 

**But;l will, or I'll smash these glasses to bits;" and, suiting the 
action to his word, he threw down a fluted glass to the floor, and put 
his little foot on the broken pieces. 

The men — no ! the representatives of the genus homoj at this out- 
break, said, ^^ Hurrah ! hit him again! brave boy ! You'll make a man 
before you are as old as your father 1 " 

Away went another and another glass, when the father thought it 
was time for a capitulation, and that an honourable retreat was better 
than to continue an unequal war. So he took a glass of sweetened 
water, added a very little brandy, and said, ^^ Here is a sling, old fellow." 

The bov tasted it ; but perceiving that it was not of the first water, 
indignantly threw it in his father's face, and down went another glass 
to the floor. 

The men, pleased with the sport, as those of that stamp would be 
with seeing dogs fight, or other rude manifestations of Combativeness 
or Destructiveness, again applauded ; and the father was obliged to 
prepare a stronger dose, and then the boy was satisfied. Singular, that 
so young a specimen of flesh and blood should conquer one of forty 
years' experience. 

" That boy has spirit," quoth Mr. Marvin. " He won't make one of 
these milk-and-water sort of men, I assure you. There bub, take this 
sugar cigar, and let us see you puff it like a hero." 

He was truly a precocious youth — an apt student. He would pick 
up the ends of old cigars, which the men had thrown into the streets, 
light them and smoke them. 

It is very surprising that men, adults, will encourage children in all 
kinds of rude plays, and passionate displays, because they think it is 
interesting to see such juvenile manifestations of depravity. No wonder 
that the better, finer feelings, are stinted for the want of development 
or proper stimuli. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONVERSAZIONE. 

Mr. Peabodt had been settled among his parishioners for about six 
months. He had a generous salary, and though everything about their 
house indicated taste and refinement, yet nothing was gaudy or extra- 
vagant. He was truly benevolent, and thought it wrong to spend 
his money for luxuries which he did not need, while so many were 
languishing for the wants and necessities of life. He expended freely 
for the replenishing of his library, for he had a versatile mind ; and was 
not so bigoted as to suppose that the Bible was the only book of refer- 
ence. He had works, not only on polemics, moral philosophy, and 
theology, but on the various sciences and literature of the day — Liebig, 
Hitchcock, Locke, Milton, Carpenter, Grail, &c., &c. ; and he devot^ 
one day in the week solely to literary reading, thinking his usefulness 
could be enhanced by such a course, for his flock must be fed intellec- 
tually as well as spiritually. 

Mrs. Feabody was really a help-meet for him. Before her marriage 
she was actively employed in teaching. Her mind had been well 
disciplined, and she was one of that few who did not believe, because 
woman was destined by her Creator for other duties and responsibilities 
than the mere student, that He had affixed limits to her acquisition of 
knowledge. When she married Mr. Feabody, it was not with the idea 
that she was to be a mere cipher, to stand on the left-hand side of her 
husband, but that she would increase his influence ten-fold. She never 
once dreamed of being an incumbrance ; a menial living on his bounty, 
grudgingly doled out, as a charitable act. She read that persons 
should not be unequally yoked together, and she therefore, in 
changing her position, thought of an equal partnership, where, though 
the duties would be different, yet the funds and profits accruing were 
to be equally divided. She well knew, from observation, some of the 
trials and difficulties that were the necessary attendants on a faithful 
minister's wife, and she at first shrank from the responsibilities. She 
made the subject a matter of deep prayer, and finally felt *^ that as her 
day, so would her strength be.'' She made it a rule to study an hour 
every day, feeling that the mind is^never stationary — ^that it must either 
progress or retrograde. She felt when a day passed in which she was 
unconscious of gaining a new idea, like Titus, when he had not done a 
good deed, that '^ she had lost a day." 

When God stamped upon her the holy name of mother ; when she 
experienced the transports of pressing a babe to her bosom, as bone of 
her bone and flesh of her flesh, she did not lay aside her mental 
pursuits, and feel that henceforth her life and her womanhood were to 
be merged into the being of her child. She did not believe in such a 
metempsychosis or transmigration of a living soul to one so much its 
inferior. She had heaven-born aspirations for usefulness. She had 
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strong desires for knowledge, as for hidden treasures. Because she had 
a little twig to train for time and eternity, and was conscious that as she 
bent the twig, the tree would be inclined, because she had in her 
hands harps of ten thousand strings to tune, she only felt the stronger 
necessity of developing her own soul in harmony; so that, as her 
fingers swept over the eternal lyre, she would bring out no discordant 
sounds. She was not only a faithful mother, but she went ^^ out and in " 
with her husband, and assisted him in labouring among his flock in the 
parish. She was a self-sacrificing spirit, spoke many a gentle and com- 
forting word to the poor ; and was In reality a ^^ help-meet." Though 
subject to the severest criticisms, yet everybody wondered how she 
could manage to attend to so many things, and yet succeed in all. 
There was the Society for the Education of Young Men — ^though it 
must be confessed that she had many qualms of conscience in collecting 
the mites from women who laboured hard for them with their needles, 
or saved them by sacrificing some of their wants and desires ; while 
some of those very women, if they had cultivated their own minds, 
would have been enabled to have earned, perhaps, thrice what they 
could have possibly done by the needle. Nevertheless, Miss Longface 
insisted that this was a very important object, so Mrs. Feabody was the 
presiding officer. Then there was the Female Missionary Society, and 
numberless little pin-cushions, needle-cases, aprons, lamp-mats, &c., 
were made to be sold at advanced prices, to raise money for this im- 
portant purpose. Mrs. Feabody was the main spoke in this wheel. 
Then there was the Sabbath-school, which must have a female super- 
intendent ; the Tract Society ; and calls to be made on all the members 
of the church and congregation, besides much time was lost from the 
people calling at their house. But, nevertheless, she found leisure for 
study and thought; for she systematized everything — all her occu- 
pations and visits, so that she had much more time in one day, than 
many have in two. 

When a people settle a minister, they think chiefly of his qualifi- 
cations, without regard to those of his wife. But, it is a fact, whether 
it be recognized or not, that the ^* better-half*' often, by her influence 
or actions, may greatly retard the good her husband is disposed to do ; 
or, on the other hand, may enhance that ffood tenfold. Her influence 
may be more silent, like the dew on Mount Hermon ; still, it is 
powerful for sood or ill. 

Mr. Feabody had been very bold and fearless in his installation 
sermon, because he wanted the people to understand that, in a free 
country, he would have perfect freedom of speech. He despised that 
cringing policy in a minister, which would lead him to a fear of speaking 
the truth, because ^^ his bread and butter '* would be endangered bv it. 
But he was ^^ as wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove ; " he, therefore, 
at first began with the faint, glimmering twilight of truth, endeavouring 
to lead them along, step by step, to receive the whole ^^ truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus." He wished to train his flock, so as to present them 
perfect men and women in Christ Jesus. He knew that to the babes 
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he should give milk, and to the strong men, meat of the Divine word. 
He wished not to compromise principles ; and, therefore, his first object 
was to gain their sympathy and confidence. He deemed it advisable to 
lay a broad foundation for the truth ; to build a strong wall — a rock of 
defence, around the Jerusalem of his favourite moral reforms ; and 
then, from premises well-laid, sustained, and admitted, he could draw 
conclusions that would be incontrovertible. There are some minds who 
have always been in one beaten track — ^who date their existence and 
growth fi*om the archives of the past, and, like the castles of fairy 
lands, spring up in a night and never feel the importance of any change 
or progress. 

There are some conservatives in society who always bolt at the intro- 
duction of any new truth, and at once cry '^ Heresy ! ^* wheti^er in n^edi- 
cine, law, or theology. But the thing is discussed in the newspapers, at 
the comers of the streets, in the counting-rooms, in the fiimily circles, 
and they become so familiarized with the new nomenclature that they 
insensibly use the very terms of the obnoxious subject before they are 
aware of it, because these express their ideas more clearly tiian any 
other. It is astonishing how much the mind can bear, if there is only 
a preparation for it. 

Mr. Peabody was sufficiently versed in mental philosophy and in 
metaphysics to understand the workings of the human mind. This is 
where some ministers err. They are like a phvsician of the body, who 
should have a bag of herbs, from which he should give a portion to 
every patient, whatever his disease, temperament, or condition might 
be. They are men of one idea, who have a universal salvo, that will 
mitigate every physical ill 1 The minister preaches the truth, but he 
too often fails to apply it to the consciences of all his hearers ; so that a 
part are always hungering and thirsting after a new life, and cannot 
see the Calvary, at whose foot they can roll their burdens and obtain 
relief. 

Mr. Peabody thought his people had now progressed sufficiently to 
meet together, as he proposed in the commencement, to devote one 
- evening every two weeks to a social conference, and have a general 
subject for discussion by all those who would take part in it. A 
meeting was appointed, and the rules and regulations were to be pre- 
pared, by which they should be guided. 

*^ We want officers," said Mr. Peabody ; '^ for, though a great maxim 
of government is to rule by the consent of the governed, yet we want 
a code which shall be binding only as long as circumstances seem to 
require it, and, as in the family relations, there must be a guiding spirit, 
or ^ confusion worse confounded ' would ensue, so in every meeting, 
however small, there must be a leader — one who shall preside." 

They appointed Mr. Peabody as their president, who, on taking the 
chair, said, '* that as they were to be regulated and restrained from any 
departure fi-om the rules of propriety, so should he equally be their 
servant, to be regulated and controlled by their wishes and desires." 

The constitution and bye-laws were then made. One resolution, 
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which was moved by Mr. Peabody, was, that in all their discussions 
they should bring out all the arguments on both sides — ^that there 
should be no decision given by the chairman or by the committee on the 
subjects. In that way the disputants would be more free to express 
their several opinions without exciting any* hostility of feeling. 

'^ I would move," said Mr. Beal, ** that the ladies be permitted to 
attend and take part in our discussions." 

*^ But the babies," reiterated Mr. Marvin, ^ might need them at home 
before our meeting was out." 

** I think a great deal of the wimmin," said Mr. Montgomery. And 
weU he might, for they were his most profitable customers, and he 
could not get along very well without them. *^ Tes, I value the ladies, 
but I suppose they will not desire to say anything before us men, they 
are so modest and diffident." 

^^They ain^t interested," said Mr. Higgins, 'Mn what we are. 
If we give them money to buy ruffles and nowers, they don^t care for 
much else ; or, rather, they are willing we should decide all important 
questions, and not bother their dear little brains with this subject." 

*^Then," said Mr. Montgomery, ^^ the Bible says that women should 
stay at home, and ask their husbands, if they desire information, and 
not be out in any public capacity." 

This merchant was a sharp, business, trading man, well versed in 
subjects appertaining to buying and selling, in dollars and cents, but on 
subjects of a general nature he would not have been able to give very 
lucid explanations, or to have disseminated much light. He was confined 
to his store during the day, and at night he would take home his papers 
and pore over them silently, without any comment. Hia poor wife 
would have starved mentally, if she had waited to have been fed by 
him. He thought he had fulfilled his duty to his family when he had 
provided for their temporal wants. He loved his wife and children, 
but did not believe in outward manifestations of affection. His motto 
was, " The deepest waters are the most silent in their course," and it 
looked extremely foolish to him to see any little attentions between 
husband and wife. That would answer for the honey-moon and young 
lovers, but old, staid, married people should be more sensible and less 
trifling. 

Up rose Rev. Mr. Fairweather, who had formerly been a settled 
minister over a flock, but who had been compelled to give up his situa- 
tion on account of a bronchial difficulty. He was acting at that time as 
an agent in the employment of the Society for the Education of Indigent 
Young Men, and his duties led him much among the women. So he 
" spoke as one having authority, and not as the Scribes," and certainly 
his remarks and opinions were worthy of some deference from the 
august assembly. In a slightly-drawling, austere voice he began : — 

** Mr. President, and my respected brethren, — There is no man on 
the face of the globe who regards woman in a more exalted position 
than your humble speaker. Why, as I look eastward, to see the glorious 
sun rise above the horizon, with light and eflulgent glory in his beams^ 
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to gladden the face of the globe, so do I see woman, lovely woman, 
rising in the moral world, a glorious sun to guide and enlighten the 
whole earth. Why, woman is a precious dew-drop on the mountain. 
She is the sparkling streamlet, the very nectar of the gods. She is the 
purifier of every unhallowed passion in the breast of man. Is there an 
object of charity afloat, her benevolent hand is stretched fbrth to ad- 
minister relief. Is there a dying saint in our church, that being is a 
woman. She tarried last at the ignominious Cross, when our Saviour 
was basely and barbarously executed as a malefactor, and she was first 
at the sepulchre to welcome her risen Lord. 

* Mary to the Suviour's tomb 

HMkod at the early dawn ; 
Spice she brought and sweet perfVime, 
For the Lord, hor God, had gone.* 

I say, though I adore the name of woman, yet I do want to see her as 
modest as the rose. I do want to see her retiring and gentle as the 
lily, quiet and unassuming, yet shedding her fragrance and perfume all 
around her. Who is more self-sacrificing than the mother for the 
child that has nearly cost her her life ? (Here Brother Marvin's 
sensitive nature could endure no longer, and he audibl^r sobbed aloud 
at the thought of the dear babies.) Xea, the poet truly says— 

* She will strip the mantle from her breast, 

And bare her boeom to the storm, 
While round the ohild she wraps the vest, 
And smiles to think her babe is warm.* 

But, Oh I I would not have my mother, my wife, or my sisters wrangling 
among us men. They would not enjoy it, and we could not be as free 
to express our opinions. My decided opinion and my vote is against 
their admission on this arena of combat. What are your views, 
Brother Peabody?" 

" Where the spirit of the Lord is, there's liberty,*' quoth Brother 
Marvin. " We hope all the brethren will feel free to 'spress their 
minds on this all-momentous occasion." 

Mr. Peabody said : *^ I am sorry that I must differ somewhat frt>m 
Rev. Mr. Fairweather, with whose opinions on many things I coincide ; 
yet the very object of these meetings is to elucidate different subjects, 
which could not be done unless we present our respective views. I 
shall insist on your adopting nothing from me, merely because, ex officio^ 
I might utter it with seeming authority, unless I substantiate it with 
arguments and facts incontrovertible. I may utter sentiments which 
are entirely at variance with your cherished ideas, and which I should, 
perhaps, never speak unless it were on occasions like the present, 
where we have entered into a solemn agreement not to take offence at 
anything we may hear fit>m others, however adverse it may be to time* 
honoured, hoary opinions and long-cherished ideas. Our aim is pro- 
gression, enlargement of our hearts and minds. I will, therefore, as 
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Brother Marvin saye, express my mind freely. I beUeve, as the 
worthy gentleman has just said, that wherever there is a good cause 
that succeeds, woman is at the bottom of it ; that woman is a sun in 
the moral world, as the centre of our solar system is to the physical 
world, that we cannot do without female influence. Why, we might as 
well shut ourselves as anchorites in the fastnesses of the mountains 
or in the caverns of the rocks if we confine that influence. We need 
more of that sunlight. Can any evil, however tyrannical, prevail in 
its presence ? Is there anyone who sufiTers as woman does ? Does not 
the drunkard^s wife drink the dregs of his bitter cup of debauch ? Who 
is it too often that puts the intoxicating cup before young men at her 
parties ? Ah, at the final day of retribution it will be seen that the des- 
tiny of many a noble man has been irretrievably affected by the influ- 
ence of woman I But we need all this influence in our good causes. 
We cannot dispense with it in the nursery, where the faithful mother 
can plant the seeds of piety and wisdom, and inculcate lessons of truth, 
whose impressions are as durable as life itself. The mother's example, 
the mother's precepts, are never forgotten. If unheeded for many 
years, yet, like the rays of light which a passing cloud has obscured, 
they will shine the brighter when the cloud has been removed from 
the memory. I really believe, if women did their duty, but very few 
of our young men would ever go to the drunkard's grave. (This pleased 
Brother Higgins, who shoved off the responsibility from his shoulders.) 
We need woman's holy influence in childhood and youth, in our social 
gatherings, even at our places of business ; for it is a truth that every- 
where woman reigns a supreme mistress. Shall we then, while acknow^ 
lodging her as the sun and guide of our existence, shall we, as a 
celebrated reformer once said, * Convoke a meeting or series of meet- 
ings, and invite Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel, and 
leave the Sun out ? ' Why, we should imagine that there would be a 
rebellion at once among the planets, and chaos in those heavenly bodies. 
And wouldn't the sun have sufficient cause for such indignation ? I 
will frankly tell you, gentlemen, and it is a just tribute that I render, 
that could I not receive aid and influence from my wife in the duties of 
my parish, I would quit the ministry to-morrow, for I should know that 
my energies would be greatly crippled. Now, when I wish to have 
subjects discussed socially, in private meetings for our mutual benefit, 
I know she, as one of the women of our society, would be interested in 
our questions, and I think there would be no harm if all were allowed 
to attend, and even express their minds, if they have anything to say. 
Those who have maternal duties at home, of course would stay there, 
and would not come out any more than at any prayer-meeting. Those 
who care only for dress and the externals of life would soon be wearied 
with our philosophical conversations, and would not trouble us. So 
that, after a few meetings, we should have with us only true spirits, 
who would be assistants rather than hindrances. Beside, we pray 
earnestly for the conversion of their souls. We labour with them 
when they are undecided about leading a Christian life, and then, when 
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we think they are admitted as children into the vineyard of the I^ord, 
and when we say to them, remember the foolish virgins, who did not 
take oil in their lamps, that their works should praise them in the 
gates, and they ask to be enlightened in regard to their duties, to tell 
them they must never be seen without the pale of the nursery, and 
must let tne burstuig thoughts that struggle for utterance be for ever 
dormant, is a proof of a mind wedded to the conservatisms of past 
ages. We have nothing to fear from them, for I presume you who are 
opposed to such things agree that — 

* 'Tis true, a soldier can Bmall honour gain, 
And boast no couquost Arom a woman slain.' " 

There was much spirited discussion on every side, and finally the 
vote was taken. Mr. Peabody compromised the matter in this way. 
He stated plainly that he would not meet with them unless the ladies 
were allowed to be present, but that he would move that they be ad* 
mitted first as honorary members, and as listeners to the sa^e reflec- 
tions of their compeers, and thev could then ascertain if the mfluence 
was deleterious or otherwise, and shape their future conduct by their 
experience and observation. With tnis compromise the motion was 
sustained and carried unanimously. This knotty but interesting ques- 
tion occupied the whole of one of their sittings. The question proposed 
for their next meeting was ** Temperance," whether the Bible sustained 
it or not. 

" That is a very easy thing to decide," thought Mr. Higgins, "and if 
this point is gained, why we henceforth will have the carpet without 
molestation." All were anxious for the evening to draw near when they 
should meet again for social conversation. 

It is not astonishing that there are so many lukewarm church mem- 
bers in our large cities. They meet on the Sabbath, hear a prosy ser- 
mon, perhaps, from a want of ventilation in the house, go to sleep 
before it is half over, then go home and see neither pastor nor 
people till they again assemble, in their Sunday attire, for a simi- 
lar performance. There cannot be much vitality in a body where 
the blood flows so sluggishly tlirough the veins. There must be an 
acceleration in the vital forces, or stagnation and coma result. If 
there could be some meetings in which they are all interested, each 
could feel the electric chain extending from one to the other. 

The Church, as a body, is the m6st potent, the most extended in in- 
fluence, and ought to purify our morals and our actions. Certainly, 
the specific purpose of the church is to promote and foster spirituality. 
Imagine a child born into the kingdom of God. The heart is enlarged, 
ffushing founts of benevolence are unsealed, activities awakened, 
tne strong instinctive feelings of the soul to labour are quickened, a 
glow of divine love to God and to man animates every thought. The 
selfishness which had characterized the every movement of the indi- 
vidual before this birth, is changed into benevolence. Among all this 
mighty mass of men and women who say they are converts to these 
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doctrines, whose very natures have heen expanded to receive the mes- 
sages of divine love, should we not reasonably suppose there would be 
a mighty army, sufficient to conquer the Philistines of every crime and 
unhallowed deed ? Should we not reasonably suppose that systematic 
plans would be adopted which would ultimately root out every iniquity 
in our midst, and be effectual, even to place the axe at the root of the 
deadly upas, which distils its poison in the scorching blasts ? Should 
we not reasonably expect to see such deeds of heroism and martyrdom 
as the world has never witnessed ? 

These strong and heart- felt emotions are oflen dried up in their 
fountains for want of exercise. If the little infant never exercised its 
limbs they would become useless : so of any talent. We are told to 
put it to the usury. But how often are these newly-kindled feelings 
extinguished by listening to delusions of the world, or the wicked 
heart's lusts ! We read of a nation which, against the dictates of rea- 
son, was overcome by a wary Grecian, who poured treacherous oil over 
wounds only to open them afresh. 

" With false deceits he gain'd their easy hearts — 
What Dioroede, nor Thetis' greater son, 
A thousand ships, nor ten years' siege lias done — 
False teal's and fawning words the city won." 

So by Sinon's great impiety the Grecian horse of wood was rolled into 
the streets of Troy, from whose sides the devastating warriors poured, 
to scatter destruction among the defenceless Trojans, as a pack of 
hungry wolves among tender lambs. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A PEEP INTO A wine-merchant's " SANCTUM SANCTORUM."— MR. 
McGILLAN'S VISION. — ^PROPERTY QUESTION. 

*' My dear," said Mr. Amy to his wife one afternoon, " I shall not be 
at home very early to-night. We have a cargo of wine to receive and 
prepare for the market to-morrow." 

" Very well ; don't forget to send me some of your hest claret and 
brandy for my own use." 

" No dear ; you shall have as much as you wish, only do shut your- 
self in your own room before you drink, and do not, for the love you 
bear me, and the respect of the society in which we mingle, drink too 
freely before the children or servants." 

"I am mistress of my own house when you are gone, and I would 
like to see the servant who would speak evil of me or traduce my 
name when I am absent. They would get a walking-ticket, I assure 
you I " 

D 
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Mr. Amy said no more, for he did not wish to excite his wife's irri- 
table disposition, nor to tell her that it was rumoured around the circle 
in which they moTed that she drank stimulants a little too freelv ; so 
he trudged along to his store, where he met his partner, Mr. McGiU 
Ian, who said, *^ I am glad you have come. Have you seen Dr. Bamsay 
to-day?" 

^* No ; but why do you ask ? Does he want another cask of wine«^ 
ha 1 ha ! — ftesh trom Oporto ? We can serve him." 

*^ No ; I wish, by Jupiter ! that you had been here to hear what a 
' blowing up * he gave me. I thought I should evaporate. I wished 
I could. He said he had perfect confidence in our house and firm, that 
he believed us conscientious men — ^I suppose Wall Street was his 
standard point — ^but that we must be more particular as to the charac- 
ter of the merchants of the old countries, with whom we traded. The 
last cask he purchased he drew oif into bottles to secure it for the 
especial use of his friends ; and having occasion to use the cask, he had 
it sawed open, when, to his great astonishment, he found that the lees 
were logwood, alum, and other things — he did not know what. So he 
said he poured it all away, because be thought it was a fraudulent sale, 
and he would not treat his guests to such contemptible stuff. I told 
him that we pdd extra for that very lot, and werp deceived ourselves, 
but that we were expecting in a week some of the freshly-imported, 
which we had every reason to suppose was the really genuine, and he 
says he will call again." 

*''■ Have those empty casks eome with the Gastom-honse impriaC oa 
them ? I rather think we will let him have a harmless article, as far 
as the price of the grape is concerned. We can dilute and flavour it 
with roaches — that peculiar flavour he so much admires. We can 
mingle a very little sugar of lead with that acidulated wine we have 
had on hand for some time, and thus palm it off to him, at an extra 
price, for pure sweet wine. We must be more careful to draw ofl^ 
the liquor from the lees before we sell him another lot, for if he 
suspected us we should have enough to do to pull the wool over the 
eyes of other customers. When I came from the post-office 1 brought 
with me a letter, directed to our firm, from a merchant in Marseilles. 
He says that he has sent us a lot which he procured from another part 
of Europe, which has been re-shipped here, with the mark of the 
genuine Madeira ; that it will be strong enough to have another dilu- 
tion. He need not have added that clause. I rather think we sharpers 
have our eye-teeth cut." 

^^ Dcm't you sometimes feel the qualms, A.my, when yau think of 
the quantities of sour and spoiled beer we manufacture over with sugar 
of lead, and other deleterious drugs, with which we supply our cus- 
tomers as wine of the genuine stamp ^^ " 

*^ I don*t feel any more twinges than if I were leading a horse by 
the halter. If we did not sell it, other merchants would, and we 
might as well pocket the cash as to have them- Beside, our business 
is, in certain senses, respectable and honourable. Do we not move in 
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aristocratic circles, ride in the finest carriages, sport the best horses in 
town, and have no poor neighbours to vex us? We have no poor 
drunkards to curse us, as though we retailed it by the glass.'' 

^^ But, Amy, we sell to our Iriends, and do we not see them filled 
with diseases in every form, which defy inedication ? If we could 
only sell to persons whom we should never meet again, I should not 
mind it so much. It seems to me sometimes as if my conscience was 
like the whispering-galleries in Dionysius' Castle, so arranged, that 
wherever he placed his ear he could hear the conversation of his 
friends and prisoners ; so wherever I place my ear there comes a 
thousand voices from one and another, as if they were muttering curses 
against me." 

. u w^hy^ McGillan, I am ashamed of you. A man who has dealt in 
wines so long as you have, ought to have hardened his conscience by 
this time, so that he could do almost anything. I console myself with 
the thought that our friends who buy of us are all moderate drinkers, 
and therefore they do not receive as much injury. Besides, all the 
deleterious drugs we use evaporate from the system before they pro- 
duce an injurious effect." 

'*Do you call Charles Wentworth a moderate drinker? Why, 
only last week he was taken home intoxicated, raving mad ; and we 
know that he is losing his business because he does not attend to it 
properly." 

Mr. Amy changed colour at the mention of his name, for he well 
remembered who it was that had induced him to drink years before, 
and he had witnessed a gradual progress in the downfall of that man 
of splendid talents, but he did not know that anyone else had 
noticed it I 

'' I do wish sometimes, McGillan, that we had never heard of this 
business — that nobody else had commenced the traffic ; but we are on 
the high road to a fortune, and we could not give up now without a 
great sacrifice on our part. Besides, that wouldn't stop the evil. 
Our next-door neighbour would only be the gainer, and we the losers. 
I wish we could stop these cursed papers that publish reports about 
what is done in our line of business. I read in one only yesterday, 
that there were 30,000 gallons of wine produced in Madeira, and 
50,000 cleared from this sent to our own country ; but it don't state 
that from the same lot we can produce Madeira, port, or sherry. It is 
well that people don't believe such statements." 

" It mi;iht have been said, with truth, that a great proportion of the 
whiskey that floats down on our * raging canawls ' floats back again as 
wine of every grade. Don't you believe some of our customers 
would stare if they supposed that our wines cost us only about sixteen 
cents per gallon V They wouldn't relish them quite so well, I think. 
But we must prevent agitation as much as possible." 

*' Yes, that's true; and we must keep our minister. Mr Paxton, 
and our deacons, well supplied with as pure an article as possible. I 
do like to see Mr. Paxton drink it ; he does enjoy it so well. He savs 
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that he can write under the inflaence of our sparkling champagne 
better than in any other way. All that he requires is a few glasses, 
and then the eloquence comes. Such flashing and sparkling wit, such 
withering scorn, sarcasm, and thrilling language ; it does me good to 
hear him preach. Oh, give me the orator who is a little excited with 
wine — whose imagination has been enkindled by the ruby god ! I was 
delighted with his rendering of the miracle of the Saviour turning the 
water into wine ; but I must tell you frankly that I wouldnH think it 
a very miraculous power for us to look upon the water and make it 
blush with shame — ha! ha! ha! Charles Wentworth, noble fellow, 
never makes so eloquent a speech as when under the influence of a little 
brandy. I really wish he could control his appetite as well as you or 
I ; we know when to stop drinking, yet I am exceedingly pained to 
see his splendid talents wrecked by his habits. But do tell me, 
McGillan, what has come over the spirit of your dreams this morning 
— what has smitten your conscience so terribly ? Something unusuid 
must have occurred.^* 

'*WeU, I wiU tell you," replied McGillan. "Last night I had a 
horrible vision. I thought I was surrounded by demons, who suc- 
cessively sang, with hideous faces and never-to-be-forgotten tones of 
voice, — 

"' Round about the cauldron go. 
In the poisoned entrails throw — 
Drags that in the coldest veins, 
Shoot Ipcessant fiery pains ; 
Herhs, that bro*t from Hell's black door, 
Do its business slow and sure. 

" * This shall scorch and sear the brain, 
This shall mad the heart with pain. 
This shall bloat the flesh with fire, 
This eternal thirst inspire. 
This shall savage thirst inflame. 
This shall steel the soul to shame. 
This make all mankind contend 
*Tis their generous social friend. 

« 'This shall hratalize the mind. 
And to the corporeal frame shall bind. 
Fell disease of every kind — 
Dropsies, agues, fierce catarrhs. 
Pestilential inward wars, 
Fevers, gouts, convulsive starts. 
Backing spasms in vital parts ; 
And men shall call the liquor good. 
The more with death it thicks the hlood. 

"'Mortal ! yours the damning sin. 
Drink the maddening mixture in. 
It shall beat with fierce control 
All the pulses of the soul ; 
Sweet the poison, love it well. 
As the common path to Hell ; 
Let the charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble. 
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'^ Then all joined in the chorus, 



" ' Doable, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire bum and cauldron bubble.' 



^^ This they sounded again and again in my ears, like the thunder- 
ings of Niagara. I thought my wife was in her dying agonies ; that 
her former friends stood around her hed taunting her with being the 
wife of the drunkard, that her soul would always remain in purgatory, 
because neither drunkards nor their families could be ferried over the 
Kiver Styx ; that my son stood before me in rags, and my daughters 
debased; that after the demon had destroyed them, he came to me 
with these queries — ^ Is it right for you to obtain wealth from what is 
spreading disease, poverty, and premature death throughout the world? 
Would it be right for you to obtain your wealth from the sale of poisons, 
or in the spreading of infectious diseases among those around you ? ' 

'^ Another demon stepped to my bed-side, and said — ' Is it rifi^ht for 
you to obtain your living from that which debases the minds, and ruins 
the souls of your neighbours ? Would you be justified to sell the drug 
which you knew would produce insanity, excite the passions, and 
brutalize the mind, to say nothing of demoralizing the souls of your 
fellow-beings?' 

'< Another demon then came up, and, in guttural tones, said — ^ Can 
von be justified in making a livelihood from that which destroys the 
happiness of the domestic circle, and causes a blight to fall on the 
dearest objects and interests in life, making women more than widows, 
and children more than orphans ?' 

*^ Another stepped up, and said — ' Can you be justified to pursue a 
business which is acknowledged to be the cause of nine-tenths of all 
the crimes which are perpetrated against society ? Think of your pre- 
sent calling, which comprises all those evils. You need not say that 
you do not know that your liquors will produce these results ; for think 
of the empty barrels that are rolled into your yard at the midni ' *it 
hour, and then of the wines which roll out of tnem in the morm .it^. 
It is of no use for you to say that you think it right to sell poison, be- 
cause there is a slight possibility that your patient or customer will not 
die by it. As well might the assassin say, when he cuts in the dark 
with his sabre, that it may strike an impregnable breast-plate of steel, 
and not reach the heart. You need not tell us that you are not 
responsible for the actsof your neighboiurs. If you are an accomplice 
to a murder, are you not lawfully seized upon by the authorities? You 
need not tell us that if you do not sell, another, equally criminal, will 
do so ; for his Satanic Majesty, who goes about like a roaring lion, 
might as well say the same thing, that if he does not sprinkle the seeds 
of evil wherever he goes, that another of his stamp will. Do you know 
that you and your clique are some of the most efficient agents of bis 
Satanic Majesty ? Do you know that you are the most prolific creator 
of tears and anguish ? Think of a being, an intimate friend, rolling a 
keg of gunpowder into your own fireside circle, and then setting tire 
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to it by a slow match. How would you feel, as your wife and childten 
were consumed by it ? AVouId you not want to hurl the traitor over 
the most cragged precipices you could find? No punishment would be 
t(»o severe for him. But you are enacting the same thing every day of 
your life.' 

'^ I rather think you would have been horribly frightened, Amy, if 
you had been summoned by so many hideous demons, — 

" ' Monsters more fierce offended heaven ne'er sent 
From hell's abyss for human punishment.' 

*^ They then showed me a cave, where ihey said my victims lay. 

"The cave, though large, was dark ; the dismal floor 
Was paired with mangled limbs and putrid gore ; 
The joints of slaughter'd wretches were my food, 
And for my wine» I quaff 'd their streamy blood ; 
I seiaed my captiTCS, daah'd against the stones. 
Their broken botiies and their crackling bones, 
With spouting blood the purple pavement swims. 
While I, a glutton, ground their trembling limbs.' 

** I was so horrified that I awoke screaming, but found it was all a 
dream ; I have been in torments of hell all day, for these impres- 
sions haunt me continuallv — I cannot get rid of them." 

^^ Pshaw !" exclaimed Amy ; *^ I did think you were made of sterner 
stuff. A ride through the Elysian fields of Hoboken will dispel these 
gloomy thoughts. But I have some news to tell you. Do you know 
that Charles Wentworth has consented to sell me his royal bloods, if I 
will give him 1000 dollars to enable him to purchase another pair?" 

*' How much did he pay for them?" asked McOillan. 

** One thousand dollars each, cash down. They have been the envy 
of the neighbourhood ; but I think he is hard up for cash." 

** Didn't he make a present of them to his wife on her birth-day?" 

" Oh, yes ; and, by the way, you must keep it a secret, for he don't 
m ii to tell her, but he has seen a pair of just such a colour for 500 
doi.ars each, and he says that when he has another ^ case ' he can then 
exchange them, if she finds it out." 

*' But why don't he draw on ' the old man?' They say he is as rich 
as mud." 

^^ The fact is, he has drawn, and overdrawn, to pay his gambling 
debts, and you know he owes us just 1000 dollars for wines, and as I 
thought he would have no other means of paying, I proposed to take 
his horses, by way of accommodating him. I am, I declare, sorry for 
Charles— a finer boy never stepped a college green — a genius, a living 
orator — I never heard one more eloquent in my life. His father- 
in-law says that if he cannot support himself and family from his pro- 
fession, that he must send his wife and children to him, for he will 
not pay another farthing for his gambling or wine -suppers. How the 
old crony found out his habits 1 cannot tell, but I rather think he sent 
someone down here to spy out his movements. But he is angry now. 
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He^ll get over it, for they say he thought all the world of Charles, and 
has been very liberal to him since his marriage. How much did he 
give his dauj^hter ? '* 

^' Sixty thousand dollars ; but that, you know, being personal pro- 
perty, belonged to her husband, after her marriage, and was of but 
little account when once a fellow had taken the Seventh Degree in the 
Honorary Lodge, you know." 

^^ It is too bad, Amy, that a wife loses her legal existence after she is 
married." 

^* Do you suppose that a man would desire to marry a woman, 
who had not sufficient confidence in his integrity to entrust him with 
her property ? Didn^t my wife's father give her 30,000 dollars when 
we were married? And she gave it to me, and with it haven^t I 
doubled and quadrupled it several times ? Now, if she had put it out 
of my hands, just at that time, when I was comparatively young in our 
business, I should not have been able to have done half what I now 
can. I never refuse my wife any thing she wants." 

** But you know. Amy, every man is not as indulgent to his wife as 
you are. Sometimes a man squanders his wife^s property, and then 
they are obliged to live in a style very different from what she did when 
he married her." 

**Thi8 don't occur very often," said Mr. Amy. Yet he might 
have looked around and counted a number of his acquaintances in the 
same predicament, but sometimes people are troubled with a mental 
ophthalmia, and cannot see things as others see them. 

^^ You remember that splendid woman, Mrs. G., who visited our city 
on a bridal tour last season ?" 

*'0b, yesl" said Mr. Amy; "I was myself half-smitten with her 
many charms." 

"She had 100,000 dollars in personal property in her own right. 
She married Mr. G., who was about to invest it in real estate, but he 
was suddenly seized with a fit of sickness, and died unexpectedly. She 
had no legal title to this money, because she had married, and her 
husband died without a will. So she was not his legal heir." 

" But of course the money was hers, and nobody could have had the 
right or disposition to take it from her," said Mr. Amy. 

^^ Don't talk of justice, when a man has the law to support him ! 
Why, some men will cheat their creditors out of just debts, if the law 
will permit them to enter insolvency, with no feelings of remorse or 
guilt I But, from a letter to a friend of Mrs. G.'s, I learned, yesterday, 
that two of her husband's brothers came from the country and de- 
manded the money, which they told her was her husband's." 

" You don't say she was fool enough to give it up?" 

" I do say that those illiterate farmers, who had never known aught 
besides following the plough, had suddenly commenced studying musty 
law-books, aided by a sharper who had the promise of a large fee for 
his advice, and they learned that the ^ Code of Justice ' said that they 
could take or seize the goods and chattels of their deceased brother, 
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for whom they had never manifested much affection. So, when the 
poor wife wept, tears were unavailing. They pocketed the money, and 
she had her tears and her sorrow to console her. I never felt so indig- 
nant, except in hearing of another case, which was as follows : — A 
woman had laboured very hard, and accumulated several hundred 
dollars, and when quite old, she married a widower who had several 
sons. They purchased a small cottage in the country, and by their 
united exertions managed to support themselves comfortably. After 
living several years very happily together, the man died without a will, 
and the sons of her husband routed her from that little homestead, 
and the law gave her the use of one-third of the house ! The poor 
woman, who had toiled all her life, was discouraged, and finally went to 
the poor-house, where she died a pauper !" 

" That was a burning shame, McGillan ; but where on earth did you 
get all these new-fangled notions? I shouldn^t be surprised if you 
turned out a lecturer on teetotalism yet, or imbibed some other 
fallacy." 

^^ Oh, no 1 I am too far advanced to change materially — ^have been 
bom and reared in this traffic, and though at times my conscience tells 
me it is a damnable business, yet I can^t very well get out of it, or do 
anything else. I wish I could. But some things are just and right in 
themselves, and it does seem to me that if I were a woman, I would be 
on the look-out for such things. I do wish Charles Wentworth 
wouldn^t buy wine and brandy of us, for I feel bad every time I see his 
wife. I remember when she first came to our city, her face was 
wreathed with smiles, her step was light and buoyant, and she had 
almost a child- like air, so free from care and sorrow. But now she is 
80 changed — such a settled oppression and abstraction, as if she was 
pining in secret. It pains me to see her appear thus. I wonder if he 
is kind to her?" 

'^ He ought to be, for she was a little angel when he wooed her to be 
his bride," said Mr. Amy. 

" I rather think, however, they have a struggle to enable them to 
keep up appearances. You know it costs something to support style in 
this city, especially if a man gambles, and is continually making holes 
in the bottom of the bin, through which his grain runs out." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FAMILY GOSSIPIKG. — ^THE ADVANTAGES OF THE LAW. 

Mrs. Wentworth was sitting in her private boudoir, reading an inte- 
resting book, but her mind was not on it. A ring at the door aroused 
her firom her abstraction. " I wonder who it can be," thoueht she. 
*' I am in no plight to see company. It may be some one who cares 
not for me beyond external influences, and for whom I have not a spark 
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of sympathy. Oh, this artificial life ! I long for a free spiritrlife, where 
I can exercise spontaneity of emotion and feeling. I am like a tree, 
which turns its branches toward the source whence it derives its sup- 
port, but is confined by its roots to the dark earth. I would I were a 
songster of the grove, then I could nestle in the petals of some fragrant 
flower, and roam the wide earth o'er." 

A servant ushered into the parlour Mrs. Ramsay, and Mrs. Wentworth 
went down to meet her. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Wentworth ; how do you do? I am delighted 
to see you looking so well. I have been trying for several days to call 
to see you." 

The usual civilities being passed, Mrs. Ramsay said, "I heard a 
little piece of scandal to-day, and I thought I would come to head- 
quarters to know whether it was true or not. You know, my dear, that 
people are so careless in repeating what they hear." 

Mrs. Wentworth said not a word, and as Mrs. Ramsay could not 
provoke her to inquire what it was, she continued : 

*^Mrs. Higgins told me that Mrs. McGillan told her that Mrs. 
Spokesman told her that Mrs. Amy told her, that Mr. Wentworth had 
sold her husband that splendid span of horses of yours ! I must confess 
we have all envied you ; but I could not believe my own ears, for I 
knew they were a present to you on your birth-day. 1 thought perhaps 
you might give me the particulars, for I am dying to know. I should 
have delighted to have had them for my pets. The Doctor would cer- 
tainly have bought them if he had known you wished to dispose of 
them. They trotted so magnificently ! — how could you spare them ? 
I never give away presents." 

It was as much as Mrs. Wentworth could do to keep back the gush- 
ing tears which threatened to suffuse her cheeks, but she inwardly 
breathed a prayer to God for help, and strength for any emergency ; 
and she so controlled her emotions that the most interested beholder 
could not have detected the convulsions that were agonizing her soul. 

For the first few years after their marriage, Mr. Wentworth had been 
uniformly kind to his wife ; but by degrees he used stimulants to such 
an extent that they increased his irritability, and he gradually forgot 
his ^* promise to love and cherish her unto death." She had sacrificed 
everything for him, even her father ; in a moment of excitement, he 
wrote one day an insolent letter to Mr. Beal, to which the latter had 
replied that he wished their correspondence to cease until he could feel 
differently, yet Nora took the part of her husband, and said she would 
uphold him in everything. But gradually the truth had broken on her 
mind that he could practise deception even upon her, when it would 
subserve his ends, and she now thought she saw another indication of 
the same state of mind. She had asked him that morning, before he 
left home, for twenty dollars, to make some spring purchases for herself 
and children, and from this mere pittance she had promised to give five 
dollars to a benevolent society. He answered her very cuttingly and 
unkindly, in the same old stereotyped way, — '* You women are always 
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wanting money for gewgaws and trinkets." Nora said not a word in 
reply ; but what a wounded spirit, what a crushed heart was hers I 
She did not taunt her husband with the fact that she had unreservedly 
consigned to him the money which her father had given her at her 
marriage, the interest of which would have more than supported her 
in gentility. She did not reproach him with his former poverty and 
her father^s generosity ; but, as one is sometimes overpowered when 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, so she felt at his unkindness. 
There are some who cannot say back again the angry word, but it sinks 
into the heart and makes an indehble impression there, though not 
reflected again. They are like opaque glasses — do not reflect the rays 
of light ; while others, like transparent glass, throw back every beam. 
She thought the intelligence which she just heard — of his selling, with- 
out even consulting her wishes, the horses which she had petted so that 
they knew her voice — was the very acm6 of all his unkindness. But 
she would not expose to these gossipping women her want of confidence 
in her husband, neither her ignorance of the sale, but she replied with 
much seeming nonchalance, — 

'^ You know, Mrs. Ramsay, that my husband is so much occupied 
with his profession, that he has very little time for riding, and I do not 
care to go out without him." 

" By the way, Mrs. Wentworth, knowing your philanthropy, bene- 
volence, and wealth, I have brought a subscription-paper for you to 
sign. It is a very worthy object. — Shall I put your name down for 
twenty dollars ? " 

'^ I would gladly give it, Mrs. Ramsay ; but my purse is not at this 
moment like the widow^s cruise of oil. I have just been paying my 
annual subscriptions, and really cannot aid you to-day, but if you 
will call in a week's time I may be able to give you some assistance ; 
or, if you will call on Mr. Wentworth, he may aid you." 

" See how fortunate I have been, Mrs. Wentworth. Here is Mrs. 
Amy down for fifty dollars ; Mrs. McGillan for fifty dollars ; Mrs. 
Screwdriver for fifty dollars; Mrs. Paxton, our minister's wife, for 
twenty dollars. I know expenses do come thick and fast, and I will 
call again. But," said she significantly, *' if you wish to dispose of any- 
thing else, let me know ; — good morning, my dear, I will call again." 

Out walked this lady, without being much enlightened. She was 
provoked that she could not impart some scandal to her friends, who 
were anxiously awaiting her. They had made surmises that Mr. 
Wentworth's business was in some way in confusion, but could not 
exactly ascertain how or where. Mrs. Ramsay was of the scorpion 
genus. There are some persons who always leave a sting behind. 
They either impart unpleasant information, wound your sensitiveness 
and pride, or in some way cross your path : such persons are feared, 
but never loved. They will sow the seeds of dissension between the 
most devoted friends, and then express sympathy at the alienation they 
have been instrumental in producing. 

When Nora was left alone, hot, scalding tears conrsed their way 
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down her cheek. *^ Oh,'' exclaimed she, ^' if I could only do something 
by which I might earn money ; then I should not he obliged to ask my 
husband for every penny I spend, and render back an account of erery- 
thing he gives me. But I cannot do a thing. If I should propose to 
take in sewing, I should not only lose caste myself, for which I should, 
I confess, care very little, but my husband would lose his standing in 
society. Besides, my time is so much interrupted by fashionable calls 
that I have no time for study or thought. I might, I suppose, teach 
music, but it would be the talk of our town; everybody would wonder, 
and think we were really poor, and our friends would forsake us. 'Tis 
true that I should not miss them much, heartless at the best, but Mr. 
Wentworth is so fond of parties and oyster-suppers, that he would not 
willingly resign them. I might, I suppose, make some retrenchment 
in our nousehold expenses ; but he will have his dinners in style, his 
servants, and his wines ; and I have no more allowance from him than 
I really have to expend, if I suit his palate. How truly hath it been 
said, that *■ blessings brighten as they take their flight !' It was a happy 
day — though I did not then appreciate it — when, if I saw the poor and 
the needy, from my overflowing purse I could distribute alms or cha- 
rity as 1 pleased. Some of my old friends would think there was a 
decided change in me — ^that my benevolence was moss-grown by the 
pleasures of this city-life. While we have the reputation of being worth 
several' hundred thousand dollars, I cannot give so much as a dollar 
away, without I have to tell my husband just where it has gone. I am 
obliged to be economical with my servants, and whenever I purchase 
necessary articles of apparel for my children, I have to get them as 
cheaply as possible. Oh, that I could obtain what I so much need, 
without asking for it as if I were a menial or a beggar I How my dear 
father would grieve if be should know what I suffer, and what petty 
annoyances I am obliged to endure. But Charles has forbidden hie to 
wHte to him, or even to my sister Ella. Besides, I could not betray 
his unkindness. My father oflers me a home, but I should be wretched* 
indeed. No! I will suffer to the end before I complain of my lot ! " 

We cannot always judge rightly the motives by the actions. Mrs 
Wentworth, at heart, was as charitable as in her girlhood days, and not 
a whit more aristocratic in feeling ; yet she had a position to sustain — 
an artificial life to live. If we could tear away the externals that gild 
life's phantoms, we should be terrified at the sight that would meet our 
gaze at every hand. We read of the Inquisition of Kome with horror 
that freezes our blood ; but in many a family there is a secret system of 
torture which pierces every nerve of the system, and often, too, under 
the garb of sanctity or affability. There is many a man who passes as 
one of the best and kindest ^^on change," who at home is a petty 
tyrant, as great as the autocrats of Russia. We could read the annals 
of many a woman who was reared in her girlhood in the lap of luxury, 
every want being anticipated by tender-hearted and doting parents. 
She leaves her father's roof, marries ; and even though she may have 
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brought her husband a fortune, yet she cannot touch a single penny of 
it, unletts it may be deeded to her in her own right, for when she mar- 
ries she gives up her deed and title, and resigns her property into the 
hands of her husband, who may be loyal or not to the trust committed 
to him. And perhaps she may need some of the necessaries of life 
— shoes for her feet or glores for her hands— simply because she is 
unwilling to beg her husband for it. I know that many wives are 
extravagant; but is it not as often the case that the husband spends as 
much for wines, cigars, and useless excesses, as he allows her for her 
wants and real necessities ? 

As Nora sat musing over her lot, Mr. Wentworth entered his house 
with a flushed and excited countenance. He had just bargained away 
her favourite horses, but he had purchased some of the same colour, 
and did not mean to apprise his wife of the fact. He had told Mr. 
Amy not to mention the fact, and he had told his partner, but cautioned 
him not to speak of it. Of course, they informed their wives, who 
mentioned it as a great secret. Mrs. Amy told Mrs. Spokesman ; Mrs. 
Spokesman told Mrs. Paxton and Mrs. Higgins ; and Mrs. Higgins was 
determined to ferret out the whole matter and so told her husband, 
who, poor soul, forbore to extend the news further. 

Air. Wentworth was now flush ¥dth change. He remembered that 
his wife had asked him for money before he left his home; so he 
stepped into the store of a merchant, and purchased a splendid hrocade 
dress, which he had sent to his dwelling. It arrived about the same 
time with himself, and he bore it to her as a peace-ofiering to his 
conscience. 

^^ O Charles I you shouldnH have purchased me this splendid dress ; 
I could have done without it. My wardrobe is so amply supplied with 
dresses." 

'* But, my love, you know we are invited to a party at Dr. Ramsay's, 
one week from this evening, and blue is so becoming to your lily- 
white complexion that I could not withstand the temptation to pur- 
chase this for you. I also have a present of a new bracelet, pin and 
ear-rings to match. Come, my love, let me see you with the sweet, 
happy expression you were wont to have in days gone by. See, my 
little Willie, here is a new game for you, and for my little Emma is a 
necklace, with a diamond of the first water in it. Come, Nora, give 
me some of your plaintive lays to soothe me, for I am exceedingly 
weary. I have next week a very important case on hand, and if I gain 
the suit, Mr. Amy says it will be a crown, a glittering coronet, which 
will put me beyond competition. I have such a train of argument and 
testimony that I have not the slightest doubt but that I shall win the 
goal." 

Nora tremblingly approached the piano, but her soul was not there. 
She could in truth mentally exclaim to her Father in Heaven, ''Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none on earth beside Thee." 
She thought how much more usefully she could have expended the 
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money which he had laid ont for them. Her children needed clothing, 
and she needed more useful garments. Besides, she thought of that 
benevolent operation that she would very gladly have seconded, and 
would have preferred to have given the whole price of the dress, and 
worn one of her old ones to the proposed party. But she strove to 
please her husband, and tried all sue could to win him to herself again. 
She sang his favourite songs, and for awhile he lost himself in the re- 
verie of delight which he always experienced when his wife played and 
san^ for him. 

The next morning, before he left, he handed her twenty dollars, and 
kissed her as he left. He walked off more light-hearted than usual, 
thinking he had been unusually kind to that gentle being. When he 
had gone, Nora took pencil and paper, and put down the most pro- 
minent articles that she needed, and their probable prices. But so many 
necessities crowded upon her mind that she did not know where to 
commence, and certainly not where to end. First of all, her new 
dress was to be made and trimmings were to be bought for it. The 
making would be something ; and then, as every new supply brings 
with it a host of new wants, she would need new shoes, new gloves, 
and a new neck attire. Altogether she would, with the greatest 
economy, be obliged to expend ten dollars to make her dress wearable. 
Then her children needed new shoes and clothes ; a hat for Willie, as 
his father had said he was ashamed to have him wear the one he had ; 
a new bonnet for her little girl ; a new hat for herself; so that she could 
have used twice or three times the other ten dollars, almost before she 
could be aware how it had gone — and then what would be left fbr the 
subscription ? Echo alone answered. Pitiable are those who are com- 
pelled to keep up appearances above their actual means ! Men have 
the name of doing a large amount of business, but at the same time 
their capital is often so invested in that business, that they have to live 
more niggardly and meanly than their clerks who Expend what they 
earn. They are obliged, they think, to maintain outside show and 
style, and harass their very brains to know how to accomplish this. 
Happiness is more equally distributed than many suppose. Let no one 
envy the rich ; they have cares and responsibilities corresponding to the 
enjoyments they receive. The rich man is haunted by beggars, who 
curse him and his family if he will not squander his property upon 
them. If he give benevolently, avaricious persons, who assume the 
right of censorship to sit as judge over his actions, blame him for not 
giving more, and are clamorous after his possessions. Do not envy the 
rich I yc who are not blessed with this world^s goods. It hath been 
said ^Uhat a camel can pass through the eye of a needle" more easily 
than the rich man can enter heaven ; so that he has enough to do to 
work out his own salvation, without any of thy carpings or bitterness. 

The evening for the party came, and in one of the most brilliant 
equipages that were driven to No. — , in Fifth Avenue, rode Chariefl 
Wentworth and his beautiful wife. There are some who fade early ; 
but Nora in her womanhood acquired new beauties, or rather she un- 
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folded, and her trials developed her character and gave a aweet, suh- 
dued expression to her countenance. She walked majestically over 
those velvet carpets. Her cheeks were tinged with a crimson flush, 
which the heat of the rooms and excitement had produced. The hlne 
dress became her wonderfully ; she was the admired of all, the star of 
the evening, ecUpsing even some of the young belles, who had ventured 
out to this magnificent entertainment. 

During the evening, Mrs. Bamsay, whose mind never soared to 
supernal heights, unless, like the foolish bat, she borrowed the wines 
and plumage of the eagle,— but even then her descent was as rapid as 
her ascent,— said to Mrs. Wentworth: " What a love of a dress you 
have, Mrs. Wentworth. W^here did you purchase it ? " 

'* It was a present from my husband." 

" What a good husband he must be." She thought of the horses, 
and so did Mrs. Wentworth, but neither made any personal allusion to 
the subject. 

" But I don't have to trouble my husband for such trash. I'll tell 
you how \"\*^f^f' You know my husband is a very quiet, inoffensiire 
man, and I don t hke to trouble him for every little ribbon I want. So 
if what he gives me monthly is not enough, I just wait tiU he has sone 
to bed, and then I shut my eyes and take out his pocket-book from hia 
pocket, and then make my observations where there is a loose bill I 
then shut my eyes again aqd abstract it ; of course, I haven't seen it bo 
away. Do you understand? You know they say that husband and 
wife are one, and so it doesn't make much difference which of the 
hemispheres have the money, does it? And if it don't, why it is some- 
times agreeable for the lesser fraction, us weaker vessels of but little 
account, to have a few of the odds and ends. I know that Blackstene— 
and I suppose he had a stony heart or conscience— says that that one 
IS the husband, in the eyes of the law ; but I am no lawyer— I don't 
pretend to much learning, and am not going to spend my time to 
quarrel with him about it. So I only act out my instincte- ain't that 
right? 

Mrs. Wentworth could but laugh at this "political intriffue " But 
she replied — "• Don't your husband detect the fraud ? " 

" ^)\ ^'^ "^T^^"^- ^yj" ^^ ^^ ^°^3^ * ^e*^ note«i I take a smaU 
one. One day I was tembly m need of money, and so I took a ten- 
dollar bill. The next day he said, with some surprise,-' I wonder 
what 1 did with that ten-dollar note Mr. B. gave me yesterday 9 I 
must either have dropped it, or expended it without being aware of it ' 
So I let the poor soul really think that he had spent it. When we 
were first married, I used to have a regular time with him whenever I 
wanted money. But, at length, tears and entreaties did not move him 
to pity, so I dehberately came to the. conclusion, after I had lived for 
three or four years, to endure it no longer." 

Nora thought that every soul knoweth ite own bitterness, and ehe 
determined to endure her's fiiore patiently. 

" And so you have e»inmitted petty larceny ever sinee ? Did your 
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coBseieBOS never upbraid you ibr doing this ? I am sure I eould not 
be happy to adept that course, if 1 never had money." 

*^ On, the conscience is as elastic as rubber ; just stretch it a few times, 
and it yields beautifully, and don^t trouble much after the first. Be- 
sides, I take care of my husband's house, preside at his table, at his 
parties, take care of his children and the labour in-doors, while he 
works out-doors and visits patients. Now I think it is no more than 
justice that we share profits ; but his skull is so thick that I never could 
make him comprehend this as a truth. But this is a piece of scandal, 
and I don't tell it to everyone. I suppose you have no occasion for 
such things, with a rich father to give you what you wcAt." 

There is some reason in Mrs. Bamsay's arguments. Though we 
would not justify such a course of ^^ pilfering or plunder,'' which is 
actually pursued by some wives in preference to teasing a husband for 
money ; yet we do think that husbands should allow the wife a certain 
sum, either weekly or monthly, according to their means, that they 
may know on what they can depend. Then the husband would not be 
obliged to make expensive presents to his wife of wearing apparel, 
which oftentimes are not needed, and she would not require more money 
than would thus be used. There should be a remedy fur this ex- 
isting evil in society. 

Little did Mrs. Barosay know that she was probing a tender wound, 
or alluding to the real state of her friend's finances. 

When Nora was married, her father furnished her house elegantly 
and gave her sixty thousand dollars. Then he told her husband that, 
as he had a profession and was well calculated to earn a competency, he 
need expect no more from him during his life-time. Mr. Beal was one 
of that class who prefer to give voiuntarilv, than to be dunned and to 
be obliged to give ** nolens voteTW." Withm the last three years Mr. 
Wentworth, at three different times, had sent an urgent request, that 
he would aid him in paying debts which he had contracted, stating that 
it was so expensive to live in New York, that he found it very difficult 
to maintain the style that was necessary to save his custom and friends. 
To each of these solicitations the old man sent twenty thousand dollars, 
and also a secret messenger to discover the peculiar nature of the debts 
and expenses. When he received the startling information that Mr. 
Wentworth frequented gambling houses — that he drank the most ex- 
pensive wines, and was living every day like a prince, he became 
irritated, and wrote an angry letter, as we have hinted, giving him 
distinctly to understand, that he could not and would not tolerate such 
things ; that he would never give him another penny while he lived 
unless he reformed, and if he could not support his dauprhter as she had 
been aceustomed to live, to bring her home to him. This produaed an 
estrangement between the families, and gradually the correspondence 
was broken off. Nora and £l|a had been faithful correspondents in the 
early years of their marriage, but gradually cares and troubles crowded 
on their minds and demanded their attention, so they gradually ceased 
their eommunications. 
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For the first three or four years of their wedded life, Nora visited 
her childhood's home every year ; but her old school-mates, one by 
one, married, died, or moved away to other scenes, and strangers, 
who knew her not, occupied their places. So she lost insensibly her 
interest in going. The children matured into young ladies, and the 
place of her birth was not the old familiar spot that it was when she 
left it. Though the scenes of her childhood were always dear to her 
heart, yet she could not fail to notice all the changes which occurred 
in the circle of her particular fi-iends. 

At first her husband was uniformly kind to her, for he really loved 
her, but he became from year to year more irritable, which made Kora 
unhappy, for she had always been accustomed to an atmosphere of 
love. She forbore to expose her griefs, even to her dear sister Ella, to 
whom she had previously confided all her joys and even her most 
secret thoughts ; for a trusting wife, dependent on the smiles of her 
husband for happiness, will bear and forbear to the end before she will 
expose his short- comings and failings to her nearest friends. Nora 
could not answer his anger, but pined in secret. Her piUow was oileu 
wet with tears. She was morbidly sensitive, but she clung to her 
husband with hope and faith as the only anchor to her soul. 

He had been formerly very liberal to her ; but his private expenses 
were more and more urgent, and required his utmost economy to keep 
him in needful funds to supply them. He never thought that he 
could curtail those expenses ; but, on the other hand, increased them. 
His business was very thriving, beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
He almost always gained his cause, and had he been surrounded by a 
difierent class of friends and advisers, he might have amassed a princely 
fortune. But, alas, for him ! the more money he made, the greater 
were his expenditures, and he did not realize the difference between 
the expenses of himself and his wife. He liked to see her attired in 
costly apparel, and he often made her presents of the most expensive 
articles ; but she as often suffered for the want of shoes, gloves, and the 
little needful wants of life that she could not enumerate. She had 
curtailed her benevolent operations, and gave but a tithe of what she 
had been in the habit of bestowing previous to her marriage. 

We have said that Mr. Beal was philanthropic. He was indeed so. 
But he often said that he would never aid a man whom he knew in- 
dulged in dissipated habits. He Lad been particularly pleased with 
Mr. Wentworth, in this respect, during his student's life, and did 
everything to encourage him ; had liberally supported him while he 
was gaining his profession, and he was proud of the encomiums and 
flattering adulations that were everywhere heaped upon him in un- 
measured terms ; so that he was pained to hear of his excesses. The 
latter, however, excused himself by saying, that it was necessary for 
him in following his profession to indulge his habits — ^that he must 
treat his friends as they treated him, or they would call him mean, 
and as they used wine freely, he was obliged to do the same. Then 
the most cutting of all was, that he wrote to his father-in-law that he 
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valued his example, and as he had seen wine used in his dwelling, that 
surely he could not preach to him with reference to it. 

Here was a dilemma for Mr. Beal. He was not the one to raise that 
as a harrier to his favour, but he was stung by his sarcastic words and 
cutting remarks, and he rarely retracted when he had once spoken. 



CHAPTER IX. T 

THE SUCCESSFUL CAUSE ^A WEEK'S INTOXICATION REPENTANCE. 

The important cause that Charles had in view was tried, and he was 
the successful pleader. Friends crowded around and lauded him in 
the most extravagant terms. He gave a supper to some of his most 
intimate friends the next night, and was in a high state of exhilaration 
The red wine flowed freely, and Charles was at the pinnacle of the 
ladder of fame. But what a pity it is that there is a point which 
passed, leads to desperation ! It is difficult to carry a full cup • a dron 
may cause the contents to overflow its brim. So, when a person is in 
the full tide of success a single misdeed may dash all his hopes to the 
earth. The tree may have withstood many a blast, but a rude wind 
sweeps over its face, and in some unguarded moment bends it to the 
earth, saps it vitality, and may extinguish the life-spark, so that it will 
never bud and blossom again. 

The week following the success of Charles he spent in drinking 
attending wine-parties, and came home almost every night at midnight 
slightly intoxicated. ^ • 

Where was the chivalrous spirit that should have made him ashamed 
of such a course of conduct ?— where the tender relationship of a pro- 
tector ?— where his sense of honour, that should have made him revolt 
at this measure of procedure ? 

His wife dreaded his approaching footsteps, for when under the influ- 
ence of stimulants he was more irritable than ever. Besides there is 
often a secret feeling of shame, when one is half-conscious of the 
iniquitous acts they commit. 

Could we visit every family, and look into the domestic hearts of 
different abodes, we should often discover the cause of all the pale 
and careworn countenances on which heart-rending and burninff tears 
have left their imprint. Water will wear away the rock, and sadness 
will make its perceptible furrows on the cheek. 

Charles left home one bright morning ; wa» away all day ; went into 
Mr. Amy's store, but was so much intoxicated that they sent him home 
As he entered the house, he went up stairs to his wife's apartment' 
and his little son stepped up to him saying, " O, father, dear father* 
I'm so glad to see you I Mother has been crying nearly all day and 
I'm so glad you've come to comfort her." ^^ 
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The ikther poured out a yolley of oaths, and felled the ehild to the 
floor. His wife uttered a scream of terror as she taw her darling child, 
a fragile flower, fall ; but her husband said, ^* Come, come, none of 
your tantmms! get me some supper, for Vm half^starved— haven^t 
eaten a mouthful to-day ! quick, now ! don^t wait an hour. None of 
your tears — women^s arguments. Say ! why don't you move, and do 
as I bid you?" 

That woman's heart ached ; but she could not moye faster. A leaden 
weight oppressed and almost crushed her energies, as though some- 
thing had congealed the blood in its life founts, and she was almost a 
^^ skeleton on the hearlli." 

She raiu^ the bell, and told her cook to make the nicest tea she pos- 
sibly could, to prepare some toast and broil some steak. 

^^ You know, Catharine, Mr. Wentworth is yery particular with his 
steak, and more so than ever to-night as he is yery ill, and he will not 
eat a morsel unless it is tender and well-cooked." 

" Yes, ma'am ; it takes me to giye the finishing touches to steak. 
There's not a gintleman, however particklar he mayst be, but I'll war- 
rant ye I can suit him. I shall be ready in half-an-hour, and you can 
ring the bell, ma'am." 

Mr. Wentworth lay down on his bed, half-stupefied, half-bestial. 
The little boy had shrunk away from his father's gaxe, on a couch, in 
the next room. He suppressed his moanings and groanings as well as 
he could, so that his Imital father and tender-hearted mother might 
not hear him. 

When the bell rang, that angel-wife, always ready to forgive, with 
a sweet smile went to the bed where her husband lay. She smoothed 
the hair on that once noble brow, and said, ^* Come, my love, let us go 
down to supper ; it is all ready, and I think you will enjoy it." 

Mr. Wentworth staggered down to the table, and, as might have 
been expected, was pleased with nothing before him. The tea was too 
hot, the bread was over-toasted, and the steak was so tough that he 
threw do\ni his knife and fork, saying, ** You don't expect that I can 
maaticate that tough steak ? I should think it came from one of the 
beasts which were in Noah's ark. I will go where I can get something 
that is decent to eat. That Irish wench don't know anything about 
cooking." 

Catharine, from the Emerald Isle, was in reality a good cook, and 
prided herself upon her accomplishments in that department She 
obtained the highest wages, ^' had always lived in gintleman's families," 
as she said, and it was more than she could bear to be taunted in this 
way. So her anger boiled over. She was ordinarily able to keep it 
within bounds, and only vented it among the other servants. Mrs. 
Wentworth's administration was so mild that she exercised a controlling 
influenee over her servants, all of whom loved her, and she prevented 
those ebullitions of temper that are sometimes manifested among, the 
daughters of Erin's green isle. But Catharine's combativeness was 
now excited beyond her control. She had heard Mr. Wentworth's 
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brntality to her dear little Master Willy, whom she dearly loved. He 
always took her part in all her squabbles with the other servants, and 
she, to reciprocate, always managed to have nice cakes and pies for 
him when he came into the kitchen. She had overheard his father 
speak harshly to her mistress, and now, when she had taken especial 
pains to prepare a very nice supper for him, and almost bhstered her 
fingers to make him some toast, to have him find fault with her for it 
was more than she could bear. 

«« I do declare," said she, crying with rage, " IVe lived in many a 

fintleman^s house, and have heard niver a word of complaint yet ; but 
'11 not stay with ye any longer, to be abused after tnis fashion, I'll 
assure ye. I'll leave yer house this blessed night, by Saint Patrick ! " 

" Stop your blabbing noise, you old hag, I tell you, or I'll give you 
what you deserve, but what you won't want 1" 

Mrs. Wentworth motioned her to be silent, and said, ^' Catharine, 
you need not wait here any longer. I will ring for you when I wish 
your services. Don't mind what ray husband says ; he is sick and 
very much exhausted, and don't know what he speaks. €ro below, 
into the basement, and I will see you again after we have finished our 
supper." 

Catharine went below, resolved to leave that very night, but she 
could not go without bidding her mistress good-bye, and so she waited 
for her to come down. 

" That's the way, wife ; vou always try to destroy my authority in 
the house. Ain't I master here ? Yes ; and I will be. I won't have 
any such saucy, stupid Irish girls about my premises. I'll send them 
all to thunder ! I don't know, for my part, why the Lord made them, 
to trouble our very lives out. Their cursed brats are yelling through 
our streets, and we cannot make a movement but they are after us." 

*^ But, Charles, we are dependent so much on their assistance, for 
they have muscular strength and more vitality than we have. It is a 
mutual dependence. You know I could not cook a dinner or take care 
of my house, for I have never done such a thing in my life. Besides, 
Catharine is really a kind-hearted and very faithful servant. She has 
so many good qualities that I am quite willing to overlook many failings 
in her character, for I feel that I am far from being perfect myself, and 
ought not to expect perfection from others. But if you can think 
of anything else which you could eat, only name it, and you shall 
have it." 

^* You can't suit me," — never a greater truism uttered, — *' and I'll 
go where I can get something." 

" Oh, don't go out to-night ! you are so tired and sick.* Stay at 
home with me, and let me nurse you 1 I'll watch you with tender 
care." 

She pleaded imploringly that he would stay, but he roughly pushed 
her from his embrace, took his hat and walked out of the house. The 
door closed. Why did its creaking noise startle her very soul ? It had 
been opened and shut innumerable times before. But now, a husband 

ti2 
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in anger crosses its portals, not to bestow blessings upon his family, 
nor to add to his reputation, but to drown his passions in the madden- 
ing bowl. Her first impulse was to follow him ; but she feared that he 
would detect her and strike her down in rage in the street. She knelt 
and prayed to her God. Her darling boy, of six years, lay suffering 
from the effects of his fall. Little Emma, a bright-eyed girl of four 
summers, was sleeping, unconscious of her mother's bitter agony. Her 
little babe of six months, was nestling cosily by the side of her sister, 
and her gentle breathings, in rhythmical metre, were as sweet as 
though no cloud overshadowed that mansion. 

The burden of her prayer was that her husband might be restored 
to reason ; for she knew that alcohol had demented him, and she still 
hoped that the bright, halcyon days of their early married life would 
return. He had always said that when he accumulated a competency 
from his profession that he would retire to private life ; but now the 
prospects were not very flattering. Still she hoped for the best. 

Those were anxious hours in which she sat by the bedside of her 
darling children to wait the return of her recreant husband. How did 
she in her heart curse his prosperity ! how did she long for retirement, 
for a quiet life ! how weary was she of the constant round of dissipa- 
tion I How glad would she have been to have rested her weary head 
on her mother's bosom ! She hoped that her husband would see the 
error of his way, but she could not conceal her fears. She had never 
seen him in the condition in which he had been that evening, and now 
the hours of midnight chime sad music to her ears. She waits for him, 
still he comes not. Her heart yearns to meet him, and yet she dreads 
his approach. How she longs to see her old father I Should she go 
to him ? Then she would have to expose the foibles of her husband, 
and the more unkind he became, the more she endeavoured to conceal 
his frailties. She would have suffered almost every kind of brutality 
from him, if he would only have worn an outward mask of love and 
goodness to the eye of the community. But it was more than she 
could endure to have him unveil himself to the scorn and derision of 
his friends. She worshipped him with a consecration second only to 
her love to the Deity. He was the beau-ideal of her youthful fancy. 
But, oh I *' talents angel-bright, if wanting moral worth," are only a 
curse to their possessor. She was not combative, and though many a 
day was spent in sadness and sorrow, yet when she heard his approach- 
ing footsteps she would hastily brush away her tears, and her face would 
be wreathed with smiles, so that he never dreamed that he was breaking 
her heart by his neglect and coldness. 

Wearied with constant watching for a few nights, sleep at length 
overcame her. Her eyelids closed and she was lost to the reality of 
her wretchedness. She was slumbering quietly, forgetful of her 
troubles, when that maniac husband, who had been turned out of the 
saloon where he had been drinking, gambling, and carousing, nearly 
all nieht, entered his dwelling, sindng a low bacchanalian song. But 
etill her slumber was unbroken. A deep sleep had closed her senses, 
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and she was unconscious of his approach. He staggered to the hed- 
chamber, and gave a wild, demoniacal laugh, muttering, '^Hal she 
sleeps!" He took a lighted candle, applied it to the towels on the 
stand, and, as the flames kindled, he said, ^^ Now, I guess. 111 do it ! 
ril finish the work!" 

The burning flames slowly found their way to the frame of a large 
mirror. Very soon t]ie heat crackled along the glass, and woke the 
little child, wno was frightened at the smoke and the flames, and cried 
out, " Mother ! mother ! see here !" The mother, whose ear is always 
on the alert to catch the least vibration from a little one, will hear the 
voice of a child when she would be deaf to the roar of a cataract. She 
started from her bed, and what a sight met her eyes ! There lay her 
husband on the floor in a state of stupefaction, intoxicated. The room 
was fast filling with smoke, which threatened to suflbcate them. The 
fire would soon have extended to the bed where her little Emma was 
sleeping. She started immediately, knowing that it required a despe- 
rate effort to extinguish the flames that threatened to consume them 
all. She rang the bell for her nurse, who was in the ante-room, and 
they soon checked the progress of the fire, and then, by almost super- 
human strength, lifted Mr. Wentworth on to the bed, where he lay, in 
insensibility, till morning. Then followed a week of exhaustion and 
debility, the re-action of his present excitement. 

When he recovered, and saw the half-burned articles of furniture in 
his room, he said, — 

^^ What incendiary has entered our dwelling, and done this 
work?" 

" Don*t think of that, dear husband ! Don't worry yourself about 
it ; only be yourself again, and recover the tone of your mind." 

^^ But I will know, and will bring him to justice." 

Then said Nora, ^^ About a week ago, you came home in a fit of in- 
sanity, and I awoke and found you on the floor, and the room in flames. 
But, God be praised I our lives were spared, so let all regrets be lost 
in thanksgivings that it was no worse." 

'^ O wife ! I am discouraged ! I am undone ! I am lost ! Do let me 
die, and don't try to save me ! I haven't a friend in the world but 
you!" 

^^ While I live, Charles, I will not forsake you, but will cherish you 
fondly." 

" I'm going to take my own life— to throw myself into the river. If 
you knew everything you'd curse me, and think I was the vilest wretch 
in creation. You can go home to your father's, where you will receive 
more attention than you have from me." 

"0 Charles! why do you talk thus? You know you have just 
achieved a wonder in your profession. All the newspapers and your 
friends speak very highly of you, and you have all the business you 
can do. What more do you want?" 

^^Nora, I am undone t If you only knew all — but I can't tell you. 
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Let me go!" and he tried to rise ia his bed, but sank back from 
ezhauBtion. 

^^ Tell me, Charles I though you have committed a sin as black as 
night, I can forgive you. Though you have been as vile as the vilest, 
in view of my love to you and your early devotion to me, I can clasp 
you to my heart. Do tell me, and relieve your mind from this grief 
that is preying upon you.*' 

" Nora, I have not a penny in the world ! The last night I was out 
I did not know what I was about — was not in my right mind — and was 
going along the street, when several rowdies met nie, and asked me to 
go into one of those gaming hells which blight the prospects of many a 
young man, where they prevailed on me to play, till I lost every penny 
I was worth, and now I am a beggar — and worse than that ; for I have 
to sustain a position and reputation in society. I insulted Judge P., 
and some of my particular friends, whom I met when in a state of 
intoxication, and I am now ashamed to see my comrades or my patrons. 
What I Charles Wentworth, who has handled over his thousands, and 
been among the very dlite of the city, to be without the means to get a 
loaf of bread ! " 

^^ But,** suggested the thoughtful wife, with a tear in her eye, ^* we 
can sell some of our furniture, and I will never forsake you ; for have I 
not promised to love you in joy and in sorrow— in season and out of 
season ? I could not enjoy life without yoiir presence. Dun*t ask me 
again to go to my father's. It would be splendid misery to me to be 
there without you.** 

" Nora, I have been a brute. I have neglected you — ^I have shame- 
fully abused you, and I now release you from living with a being whom 
you must loathe.** 

" No, Charles ! it is the wine and brandy that I loathe above every 
other thing ; for it is they that have changed you from what you were, 
and have reduced you to your present condition. If you will only let 
them alone, you can rise again to respectability and virtue, and be 
loved as you once were ; but wherever you are, I will abide with you. 
I loved you for life, and love never grows cold. It is not dimmed by 
age or misfortune.** 

" I cannot again meet those who have seen my downfall, who have 
known my degradation. I might, perhaps, if I were among strangers, 
regain my lost condition.** 

"O Charles!** said Nora, clasping him by the neck, "let us go, 
then, to some place where you are unknown. The world is wide enough 
for you somewhere to live in it, and be yourself once more. I will go 
with you to the ends of the earth, if you will only try to reform your 
life. I would live on two crusts of bread a-day, if you could only be 
respected and loved.** 

'* Would you be willing to leave this city life, Nora, and begin the 
world again with me ?** 

^^ Most assuredly I would go. We could sell our most valuable fur- 
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niture, and thus you could have some funds with which to commence 
business." 

**' But what would your father say ? lie would reproach me with base 
ingratitude, for selling furniture which he purchased for you." 

**^ We need not tell him, Charles. You can, in the course of a ibw 
years, regain your standing, and then we can surprise him, some day, 
by visiting him, and asking his pardon for our seeming neglect. We 
can be so happy once more," and the wife forgot her griefs in the anti- 
cipations of future bliss. 

The matter was all talked over, and Charles rapidly regained his 
health and strength, and concluded to emigrate to the far West. The 
next week it was decided that they should send part of their furniture 
to the auction-room. 

'' We can't spare your piano, Nora. That was a gift from your 
iather, a special gif^. Besides, your music always drowns my sorrows." 

Nora thought that he had not always been as carefbl of gifts when 
horses were to be sold, but she made no allusions. She said,— 

*^ I do feel more attached to that than to any other article I have, I 
know ; but an embossed, rosewood ^olian piano will not at all eorre^ 
spond with the plain furniture we shall get at first. Beside it will bring 
us at least 800 dollars, for it is not injured ; and Mrs. Ramsay saio, 
only a month ago, that she had given that for one which was not half 
as good as ours ; and we can get a plainer one, of fine tone, for 
200 or 300 dollars, which will answer our present purpose ; and the 
less we take with us, the less expense and trouble we snail have. I 
presume we can purchase just as cheap there. Then we shall have no 
use for our expensive sofas and chairs. They are very comfortable, to 
be sure. Your arm-chair I shall insist on taking, for father gave that 
that to you, as a special present, and around it so many fond associations 
are linked, that I could hardly give it up. 1 shall feel some pangs at 
relinquishing my carpets, which father had woven expressly for our 
rooms, but they are too elegant for our present circumstances. We 
can sell almost all our silver. We can eat just as well with steel 
forks " 

** But, Nora, all these luxuries you have had from childhood — how 
can you give them up ? while I, who have been accustomed to them 
only more recently, yet am greatly attached to them." 

" Whv, Charles! give them up? Yes, I could give all up — father 
and mother, sister and brother-^put all cheerfully into the one scale, 
and your resolutions to become a man again in the other would greatly 
outweigh them. My love for you transcends all earthly things. If you 
will only be at your meals daily, I shall not c^e what utensils I use in 
eating. I will bask in your smiles. Then there are my horses— we 
shall not want those."^ 

^^ O Nora ! You will indeed think me the basest of all wretches, 
when I tell you that I have sold even those pet horses of yours, or 
exchanged them to Mr. Amy, when I was much involved and wanted 
money. Ithoughtlshouldbeable to re -purchase them again; but I am 
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now^reduced to poverty. Do not look so kindly on me ! Do upbraid 
me ! Call me anything, rather than be the same gentle Nora that you 
T?ere when I was good and pure as you ! 1 know you can now regard 
me only with feelings of hate and scorn ! " 

" Cease to upbraid yourself, Charles ! I know all. A foolish, gos- 
sipping woman revealed the fact to me. But you judge me wrongmlly 
when you think that I would regard a mere creature — an animal 
without reason, in preference to one made in Grod's image, with reason, 
intellect, and judgment to guide him." 

The next day Mr. Wentworth, being still weak, yet better in health, 
went out to see the auctioneer. On his way, he met Mr. Amy, who 
said, "Where now, Mj. Wentworth? How exceedingly pale yon 
look I You must be more careful of your health, and not commit such 
excesses as of late." 

" Do you know, Mr. Amy, who first enticed me to the wine cup— • 
who first put the intoxicating glass to my lips ? " 

" Don^t revive old memones, Charles I I did not mean to have you 
make a pig of yourself, because you drank a friendly glass of wine ; 
but, my fiiend, I am sincerely attached to you, and if I can assist you 
by money, or in any way to retrieve the past, I will do so. Only name 
the sum." 

" I thank you for your generous ofier, but it has come too late. It 
should have been given before I had gone so far, and taken those fatal 
steps. You know that I am whole-souled, and enter into whatever 
interests me with all my energy ; and I have done so in drinking wine. 
But I am going to move away from this city, where temptations beset 
me continually. I am going to the West, and will there take the tem- 
perance pledge ; and see if I cannot be a man once more. I intend to 
sell ofi^ my furniture, pay my debts, and begin life anew." 

" Why, Charles, there is not a man in our coterie that we shall miss 
more than yourself. Are you really determined on this course ? You 
can reform here, as well as elsewhere." 

" Here I can never reform. I must break off entirely from all my 
associates, and enter society under different aspects." 

'^But your wife— what would she say? Will it not kill her, or 
break her heart? " 

" She was tiie first to propose it, and is willing to make any sacrifice 
for my reformation." 

" She is an angel, and you ought to be again the same bright genius 
bursting over our intellectual sky. You ought to reform for her sake, 
if not for your own,^^ 

" I am now going to see about the sale of our furniture." 

" That is needless. If you are really in earnest, I can put you in a 
way to avoid that trouble ; for I have a friend who would gladly pur- 
chase the most of your furniture. He intends to commence housekeeping, 
and I think yours would suit him." 

HI After the sale of his furniture, Mr. Wentworth found himself in 
possession of 20,000 dollars. He went to the various saloons, and to 
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the several places where he had standing accounts, which swell mightily 
when a man has the wherewithal to pay them, and after he had liqui- 
dated eyery debt he had 10,000 dollars left, with which to begin the 
world anew. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONVERSAZI6NE. — ^PHYSIOLOGICAL PHASE OP THE QUESTION. 

As the appointed evening approached for the conversational circle to 

meet in the town of N , there was a great excitement. The subject 

to be introduced was temperance — one that would come home, not only 
to the hearts, but to the practices of most of the citizens ; for Mr. Pea- 
body was a minister that not only preached the truth, but he made 
direct application of it to the consciences of his hearers, so that they 
felt his appeals. What a vast amount of good a faithful minister can 
do ! What a responsible place he occupies 1 And what a happy eternity 
will that minister have wno goes to heaven with the souls of thousands, 
redeemed through his instrumentality 1 Lamartine said of Wilber- 
force, ^^ that he went up to the throne of Gk>d with millions of broken 
fetters in his hand, as an evidence of a life well spent." ^^ The principles 
of Christianity have been often depraved by the interpretations of 
venerable men ; yet, there is rising up in the providence of Grod a 
truer exemplification of Christianity, in the pulpit and in the church, 
than we have yet seen.*' 

They had heard of agitation on the subject of temperance in distant 
counties and States ; but in that place a few had controlled the church 
and the minister, and those few were anti-temperance men. They feared 
the result of those discussions, yet thought the^r had strong arguments 
by which they could overthrow those of the minister ; still, they felt 
some anxiety on the occasion. 

When Edward Beal had completed his medical studies, he returned 
to his native town and married Ella Hardman, as we have shown. He 
went into the office of Dr. Mason, an old friend of his father's, to 
practise with him. He was affable, readily won confidence, was a 
thorough student, and was willing to work his way into the service of 
^sculapius gradually. He wanted the experience that age would give 
him, and he was not anxious about temporal wants, because he made 
his home with his father, who amply supplied the material ; therefore, 
he could sive his time to his profession. There are many medical 
students who, as soon as they leave the college lecture-room, give up 
further studies, because they have to devote all their energies either to 
paying for their education, or gaining a livelihood for their families. 
But such was not the case with young Dr. Beal. 

There was one part of Edward's studies which had been sadly neg- 
lected. He was not taught thoroughly the influence of alcohol on the 
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brain, or the juices of the system. The professor in physiology either 
did not perform his duty in this respect, or was not nimself aware of 
the injurious influences of alcohol. It was reserved for Mr. Peabody 
to give him many new hints upon this subject. 

How often is it the case that a young medical student can tell you 
the name of every foramen in the sphenoid bone — every nerve, every 
muscle, its origin and insertion, and the paraphernalia and technicalities 
appertaining to the human organism, but lacks vital knowledge — the 
modus operandi of keeping soul and body together, to insure health to 
the functions. 

A iew days after Mr. Peabody had given out word that he would 
take up the whole subject of alcohol, in ail its bearings, physiological, 
&c., young Dr. Beal said to his preceptor, — ^^I rather think our 
minister hul better stick to his Bible, and let us take care of Physiology. 
It is useless for any man to pretend to understand all the sciences. 
Whoever does this will certainly be superficial, and will gain but crude 
and imperfect ideas of them all. Let Mr. Peabody confine himself to 
Theology, and we will take care of Physics.^^ 

*^ There is some truth in what you say ; but our minister, I can tell 
you, Edward, will probably not undertake anything which he has not 
sounded or probed to the bottom. I have heard him preach five 
or six months, and he gives us substantial food. When he makes 
an assertion, he brings ample proof to substantiate it. But he haa a 
difficult subject when he attempts to prove that alcohol is a poison. 
Moderate drinking, my son, does us no harm. That there . are evils 
connected with it, no one will deny ;. I do think, however, that all this 
tumult should be against the loafers who lounge around hotels, and not 
against us, who are really true benefactors in society. But, my friend, 
we shall see what we shall see," — a favourite maxim of his. *^ Let iia 
go to this meeting, and ascertain what physiological arguments he can 
adduce.*' 

The appointed and long-expected evening came. Mn Peabody 
opened the meeting, and said to the brethren assembled, ^^that he 
hoped every one had come 'with an unpreiudiced mind, as far as 
possible, and that, whatever might be said, they would lay aside all 
angry feeling, and discuss plainly and to the point. Any one of you 
may open the discussion, and introduce subjects which you wish to have 
explained." 

Brother Higgins rose and read, '^ That it is argued that the Saviour, 
in His first miracle, supernaturally produced wine to celebrate the mar* 
riage at Cana, in Galilee ; that He was accounted a wine-bibber ; that 
the Eucharist is celebrated in wine." 

"And," said Dr. Beal, "Paul, in I Timothy, v. 23, says to 
Timothy, ^ Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often in- 
firmities.' Therefore, it is advised by the highest authority to use it 
occasionally." 

Mr. Peabody said : ^' Fear not agitation. If arguments and truths, 
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God's truths, are uttered, incorporate them into your belief, and receive 
them into honest hearts ; but otherwise, if error be developed, sift it 
fh)m that which is really good, and let it have no permanent abiding 
place with you, — bring everything to the test of common sense and 
candid opinions. It has been said that our Saviour commanded the 
sacrament to consist of bread and wine, as typical of His dying love, and 
many wonder at it, but they are a class who ^ strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel.* There are some who look at all subjects with a superficial 
eye, who go no ftirther in their investigations than the outside strata of 
rock ; but our California miners, who seek gold in that El Dorado of 
the West, have to dig for hidden treasures, which they find concealed 
among the dirt and rubbish in which it has lain, perhaps, for agies. 
They could sit by the mountain-side, and pick up a few grains of sand, 
and never be enriched, and might die in utter ignorance of the wealth 
that was lying beneath their feet. So of truth. We have to unravel 
its mysticisms in order to understand its teachings, and try to fathom 
its depths, if we would gain an appreciation or thorough understanding 
of it in all its branches. What should we think of a medical student, 
who, seeing only the cutaneous surface, as the external covering of the 
body, would think it useless to make further explorations — to ascer- 
tain the delicate system of vessels, of nerves, and of arteries, that were 
imbedded 'neath the cutaneous fascia ? If we study the Bible diligently, 
we shall find that most of its language is typical, metaphorical, alle- 
gorical, but to the earnest inquirer, it opens new avenues of truth, 
unseals fountains which had been hermetically closed. I will, then, 
make the assertion, that the sacrament consisted of bread and wine, 
because these elements are the best calculated to promote the growth 
and vitality of the body ; consequently, they are the most appropriate 
types to represent spiritual growth and mental nourishment. This is 
my doctrine ; this is my creed. 

" Various queries may be suggested. First, on what facts or argu- 
ments do we build our premises f What kind of wine was probably 
used by the Saviour^' and what kind should we use ? By the inves- 
tigation of these points, we may get a clue to the most abstruse 
mysteries that have puzzled so many persons of great intellectual 
attainments, great age and respectability, throughout the community, 
the misunderstanding of which has created so much trouble in the 
world. You will not think I overstep the bounds of propriety if I give 
you a Physiological Lecture, for I maintain that unless the body be in 
a right condition, unless the frame-work be in a sound state, the 
spiritual has not much of an opportunity for development. Show me 
a man who deranges his physical organization, and I will show you one 
who has a limited degree of active, vital piety. I will make this subject 
very clear if you will give me your patient attention while I explain to 
you the four general divisions and classes of organic food, which have 
been carefully made by one of our most distinguished physiologists, 
viz. : — ^The Saccharine^ the Oleaginous^ the Albuminous^ and the Gela- 
tinous, In the first class, or the Saccharine, all substances from the 
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vegetable kingdom are comprised which have any resemblance to sugar. 
Hence, we should include the tissues and woody fibre of plants, the 
gums and starch, because these have the same elements, and can be 
converted into sugar by a simple process. The chemical elements ot 
this class are carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the two latter forming 
water. This class forms the fat or adipose tissues of the body. The 
second group, or the Oleaginous^ includes all substances of an unctuous 
nature, from both the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Its chemical 
elements are hydrogen and carbon, a limited proportion of oxygen, and 
no nitrogen. This class also forms the fat of the body. 

^^ The third class, or the Albuminous^ is composed of all substances 
which resemble albumen, derived from both the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Chemically, it contains the elements of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, with a great proportion of nitrogen, or azote. 

^^ The fourth class, or the GelaHnous^ has in its group all substances 
that contain anything resembling gelatine. It has also a great pro- 
portion of nitrogen. The last two classes form our muscles and bones, 
and the tissues of the body, on account of the nitrogen they contain. 
Non-azotized substances can never be incorporated into the organization, 
but are assimilated to fat, and during the process of respiration serve 
as fuel to burn in the body, and assist in preserving its temperature. 

^* It makes but little difference with regard to the external form in 
which we take the elements that enter into our bodies, provided they 
are furnished in sufficient proportions to supply the wastes of the 
system, and to sustain the recuperative powers. For example, we may 
partake of the grain of wheat, or gluten ; of the seed of the pea, or 
legumen ; the curd of milk, or caseine ; the white of eggs, or albumen ; 
and the flesh of animals, or fibrine ; and each one would be converted 
into albumen in the stomach, because their chemical compounds would 
favour this reduction. 

" If we only understood chemistry thoroughly — if we could apply it 
to our every-day affairs in life, we should then have a key which would 
unlock the arcana of nature. 

^^ In wheat, from which bread is made, we have a commingling of 
gluten and the starch — the azotized and non-azotized substances. 
Hence, we have the elements necessary for combustion or heat, and for 
nourishment. We now see why bread has been called * the staff of 
life.' We can live a long time on this article of diet, without being 
satiated by it, while our systems would soon loathe any luxury, or other 
article of food, which, in their morbid conditions they might crave. 
There is no other article of diet which wdlild subserve so well the 
physical nourishment of the system ; hence we see the wisdom of our 
Saviour's comparison and allegory, when he said — ^As often as ye 
break this bread, do it in remembrance of me.' 

" Now let us turn our thoughts to the wine question. The pure, un- 
adulterated juice of the grape is probably the wine meant by our 
bishops ; but alcohol, generally sold for wine, is not this pure juice, any 
more than vinegar, carbonic acid, or decayed matter. 
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"In the Eastern countries, according to a missionary, the peasant 
drinks a bowl of the ^ blood of the grape,* instead of his milk, and this 
is not only a pleasant, but very nutritious and healthy article of diet, 
and has not the least intoxicating property in it. The ripe fruit of the 
vine has cooling and antiseptic properties, and when eaten in large 
quantities, it has diuretic and laxative medicinal properties. Grapes 
are often used in febrile diseases, and they have been known to arrest 
the course of a fever. In Syria, the juice of ripe, inspissated grapes is 
used as a remedial agent in those diseases. Grapes haVe been strongly 
recommended as an article of diet in phthisis pulmonalis, or consump- 
tion, for they contain much nutritious matter beneficial to consumptive 
individuals. Hence, how fitting a type the fruit of the vine is to repre- 
sent the blood of a Bedeemer, shed to redeem the world firom the 
bondage of sin ! 

*' The chemical analysis of the pure juice of the grape proves it to 
be composed of water, sugar, mucilage, jelly, albumen, gluten, with 
minute quantities of tart^c, citric, and malic acids, lime, magnesia, 
sodium, potassa, sulphur, and phosphorus. All these elements are re- 
quired in the human system. We need the lime for the bones, sulphur 
and phosphorus for the brain and nervous system, sugar and mucilage 
for fat and combustion, other articles in minute quantities for various 
secretions, water for the liquid part of the blood, jelly, albumen, and 
gluten for the food, and the nourishment of all the great solid struc- 
tures of the frame. Therefore, we see that pure wine will sustain and 
renew the body. We thus perceive the wisdom of the Saviour, who 
had all knowledge. But alcohol, my friends, is a very difiTerent article 
from the one we have been describing. ^ Alcohol is a product resulting 
from the decomposition of the fruit of the vine, by the process of fer- 
mentation* — a process which destroys the sugar and mucilage, the 
albumen and gluten, which nourish the body ; converting the albumen 
into the liquid poison, alcohol, and a noxious and suffocating gas, car- 
bonic acid, — a process which leaves a wine that will not nourish the 
body. The experiences of thousands demonstrate that it deteriorates 
and diminishes their health and strength. 

" If I thought that this was the kind of wine recommended by our 
Saviour, I should no longer have faith in His mission, for truths never 
clash with each other. If God has written what seems to be one great 
truth, in legible characters, as plain as the sunlight, on our organisms, 
and then another^ which appears to be exactly the converse of this, 
somewhere else, it shows that we do not interpret aright the mystic 
characters in which He writes His will, both in His word and in His 
works ; for, if we once admit a possibility of His fickleness or incon- 
sistency, that moment we lose our reverence for Him. It is so with our 
fellow-beings. If, in our dealings with another, we have certain evi- 
dences of his dishonesty, when we have once had grounds for our 
suspicions, we lose our confidence in him entirely. When we rise in 
the morning, and see the sun veiled by dense clouds, we know what to 
expect when those clouds have been dissipated ; as it is the universal 
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law of nature for tbe sun to shine by day. No, my friends ; if we fail 
to understand the hieroglyphics of our great First Cause, let us, with 
child-like simplicity, be willing to begin at the alpha of the great truth, 
and wait patiently for the omesa to come, — ^ leam to labour and to 
wait.' But when the great seus are opened, we shall see a perfect 
correspondence between revelation and nature, in all their develop- 
ments — a harmony throughout the spheres, and perceive that mankind 
is the only part of the creation which produces a discord — regards 
objects through a distorted lens. 

'^ Do you say that Paul told Timothy to sip wine for his ' stomach's 
sske?' This was evidently for medicine, and no one would ima^ne, 
because a physician ordered a patient to take prussic acid, opium, 
arsenic, strychnine or belladonna, in minute portions, to heal their in- 
firmities, that they thus had a permit to use these articles as a common 
beverage. But I will allude to this part of the subject at another meet- 
ing, and will close by a few remarks. 

^^ There is a very good fable, which I will relate to you. And, by the 
way, there is much truth contained in an allegory. The fable says, 
that when Noah came out from the^ ark, he ordered each of his sons to 
build a house. Afterwards they were occupied in sowing and planting 
trees, the pippins and fruits of which they had found in the ark. The 
vine alone was wanting, and they could not discover it. Gabriel then 
informed them that the devil had desired it, iuid, indeed, had some right 
to it. Thereupon Noah summoned him to appear in the field, and said 
to him, *• O Cursed ! whv hast thou carried away the vine from me?' 
* Because,' said the devil, ' it belonged to me.' * Shall I divide it for 
you?' said Gabriel. ^I consent,' answered Noah, 'and will leave 
him one-fourth.' 'That is not sufficient for him,' said Gabriel. 
' Well, I will take half,' replied Noah, *■ and he shall have the other.' 
*• That is not yet sufficient,' responded Gabriel ; ' he must have two- 
thirds, and thou one ; and when thy portion shall have boiled upon the 
fire, until two-thirds are gone, the remainder shall be assigned for thy 
use.' Thus, it will be seen, that it was customary to reduce the juice 
two-thirds by the action of fire. Hence, we see that this custom is an 
ancient one, and that reference is made to it as far remote as the time 
of Noah. The portion that was destined to be diminished by fire, had 
not been subjected to the slightest movement of fermentation ; but it 
was necessary to pour it into the cauldron immediately after it was ex- 
pressed from the grape. Unless this is done, we should have an acid 
juice, forming bad, instead of sweet and nutritious wine. 

'^ The Saracenic fable illustrates the nature of the best and most 
valued wines of a remote antiquity. The fable is physically and 
morally true, and would lead one to think that they considered alcohol 
as an evil spirit, produced artificially, and belonging to the Father of 
Evil by right, and that by boiling, the demon was to be exorcised. 
There is a proverb among the Turks, to the same effect, that ' there 
lurks a devil in every berry of the vine.' 
'' With regard to the Passover, the Jews were particularly oom« 
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manded not to have anything that was fennented seen around, or with 
them. In Exodus xiii. 7, the command was, ^ to have no leaven 
seen in all their qufirters/ The Jews used neither intoxicating wine 
nor fermented bread for celebrating their Passover. It would seem 
as if these views should be conclusive, but there are other phases of 
the subject, other objections, which are capable of refutation." 

The objectors were all silenced on the points under discussion. 

'^ I declare," said Mr. Beal, ** I have never thought of the subject 
in that comprehensive light. You speak of the wine in the wine 
countries as being very nutritious and beneficial. I always obtain my 
wines from the coasts of France or Italy." 

** I shall have something to say of those wines that are imported, 
perhaps at our next meeting," said Mr. Peabody. 

** I suppose you don't o^ect to people drinking moderately f " said 
Mr. Montgomery. 

*^ My platform is, Total Abstinence from everything that intoxicates,^^ 
replied Mr. Peabody ; '^ but remember, if I can't prove my point, I 
don't wish you to be influenced by my mere opinions. But give me 
time enough, and I will canvass the subject in all its important and 
various bearings." 

** Didn't I tell you. Dr. Edward," said Dr. Mason, in an under tone, 
*' that our minister knew what he was about ? " 

" Well, I did not expect that a minister would be studying Carpenter, 
and other works, that belong exclusively to our profession," said Ed- 
ward, somewhat discomfited. 

Edward had frequently to take long and cold rides in the night to 
visit patients, and he felt that he needed a stimulus to give him an 
immunity from cold, and to sustain his vital energies, and he had had 
many plausible arguments in favour of this course. It was not very 
pleasant for him to see one favourite argument after another refuted 
by so skilful an opponent ; but so it was, and he could not answer 
them. 

Mr. Beal was much interested in the discussion, but for different 
reasons to what many would have supposed. When he had resigned 
Nora, it was like surrendering a bud that he had tenderly watched and 
guarded from the ills of life. He still had Ella with him, who minis- 
tered to all his comforts, but Nora was a delicate, sensitive flower, and 
therefore his thoughts and feelings had centered more on her. The 
gardener will, perhaps, neglect those plants which are thrifty, and do 
not need his care — ^may even fo^et that he has them — but a little deli- 
cate sprig, that has required alibis skill to nurture, will never be for- 
gotten. If a cold blast blows, or a biting frost appears, his thoughts 
are invariably directed to the frail blossom. For several years after 
her marriage, Nora made an annual visit to her childhood's home ; 
but as her husband became more dissipated, and involved in the whirls 
of business, her visits became less and less frequent, till finally even 
her correspondence with home ceased. Mr. Beal was a proud man, 
and, when irritated, he would not bear insults f^om anyone. He 
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felt keenly the misunderstandings and troubles into which he had been 
drawn, and he knew that alcohol was at the bottom of it. He per- 
ceived, also, that his son Edward loved the exhilarating bowl, had 
often a flushed countenance, and he feared almost, like the Turks, 
** that there was a devil which lurked behind it." As for himself, he 
could drink a glass of wine or not as he pleased. He was not a slave 
to his appetite, and he had never considered the evils of drinking 
moderately. It was a general custom, a token of hospitality. But he 
was glad that the minister was courageous enough to examine the sub- 
ject, without fear of any one. 

There was so much excitement on the subject, that it was decided 
to meet every week instead of every fortnight. They separated in 
good-humour, for in their discussions there had been no departures 
from the courteous and gentlemanly bearins of elite circles. The 
gentlemen found that the ladies had been equally interested with them, 
and that their presence had been no unpleasant restraint upon their 
freedom, and they were invited to be present again. 



CHAPTER XL 

MRS. LOWLY'S story. — HIGHER AND LOWER LAW. 

The next day after the temperance meeting, Mr. Peabody was walking 
along the street, and as he was passing a small house, he heard weep- 
ing from within, as though a person was in distress. Always alive to 
deeds of sympathy, he entered, to ascertain what the cause of the 
sorrow might be, and alleviate it if possible. He saw a woman who 
was weeping bitterly, surrounded by three small children. He recog- 
nized this woman as one of his congregation the previous evening, but 
had no acquaintance with her. He asked her in a kindly spirit what 
the matter was, and why she wept. 

*' Oh I Mr. Peabody," she replied, " I ought not to trouble you with 
my sorrows. I am a poor woman, but I am tired of life." 

" My good Mrs. Lowly," as he found that was her name, " my 
mission on earth is like that of my Saviour, doing good and comforting 
the distressed, wherever I find them. I would imitate the holy ex- 
ample of my divine Master. I would speak words of kindness to the 
troubled in spirit. Christ came to save the lost, and I would not only 
go among the happy, but the wretched. His was truly a heavenly 
mission. Christ said, * Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.' He did not summon the 
Pharisees, the wealthy, influential, and powerful ; but he spoke words 
of consolation to the weak and erring, the poor and needy ; therefore, 
it is my highest pleasure to visit those who really need my sympathy." 

Encouraged by these words of comfort, Mrs. Lowly said, **My 
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tale is long, Mr. Peabody, and I don^t like to trouble your kind heart 
with its recital.'* 

He assured her '* that he had the time, and would be pleased to hear 
a record of her life." 
Amid sobs and tears, she gave him the following narrative : — 
^^ I was a simple farmer's daughter, but received a good common 
school education. I married Mr. Lowly when only sixteen years of age. 
He then kept a grocery in an adjoining town, where I removed after my 
marriage. He often cleared thirty dollars per day, and for a few 
years he treated me very kindly, and we were just about the happiest 
family that ever lived. He had rum and liquors of various kinds for 
sale ; gradually took to drinking, at first moderately, till he became 
a common drunkard. Then his nature changed, and he abused me 
shamefully. I threatened to leave him. Oh ! Mr. Peabody 1 I 
thought It was wrong to live with him, and hear such oaths, and 
receive such brutal treatment. Besides, [ thought it was a sin to 
bring poor little innocent children into the world with such hereditary 
influences. I knew that the Bible said that * the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children, to the fourth generation.' While 
he was out all night on drunken sprees, I laid awake, read my Bible, 
and prayed to God to guide me arieht. I wrote to my father, told 
him I loved James, but that I could not consent to live with him 
any longer unless he reformed, and asked his advice with regard to 
it. He immediately replied that I might have a home with hun, if I 
would take my children there, and be again his daughter. After many 
tears and prayers, a light seemed to break over my soul, and I felt 
that it was all right, and so I went. James was away from home 
when I left, and I wrote him a letter, stating that I grieved very 
much to leave him, that I still loved him, and that if he would 
reform and sign the temperance pledge, I would live with him again. 
I knew that he would be exceedingly angry, and I therefore did not 
care to part with him personally. I set out with a sad heart, went to 
my father's quiet home, and for one year I lived very happily and 
peaceably. Still my heart yearned for my husband. He became 
worse and worse, gave up his store, and lived as best he could — 
mostly in the groggeries from day to day, doing just enough of a 
small kind of business to supply himself with liquor. At the end of 
a year, my father and mother both died, within a few weeks of each 
other. My share of their farm amounted to 300 dollars. With this 
I opened a little store, and all the neighbours, pitying my condition, 
assisted me. I was succeeding finely, when, one day, who should 
appear before me but my husband, all in tatters. He said that he 
had resolved to be a better man, and he had come to me to see if I 
would not help him reform and live a better life, adding that, if I 
didn't, he should take my children away from me, because he could 
not be separated from us all. This terrified me, and my terror must 
have been depicted upon my countenance, for this was a favourite 
string on which he ever afterwards harped, when he wanted anything 
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from me. I must confess that I felt not much indioed to live as a 
wife with such a loathsome, bloated form. Still, I feared that he 
would take from me my little children, whom I loved as my life ; so I 
told him that if he would sign the pledge and keep it for a month, I 
would again be his wife, and, in the meantime, would take care of him. 
I bought him a new suit of clothes, and gratified his every wish, for I 
had money, and he had none. But he would constantly taunt me with 
his power to take away mv little ones. He was very steady §ar two 
weeks, and promised that he would try to obtain work or business of 
some kind ; but he found liquor in a distant part of oar town, and 
relapsed again into his old habits of intoxication. He wanted nKMMy 
contmoally, and the little sum which I had so carefully and prudently 
saved against a rainy day, was wasting away very fast, and I beeame 
akxined, but expostulation was of no avail. Money he wanted, and 
would have, while I had a cent I had only twenty dollars left, when 
I was surprised one morning by an officer, who eame into my shop to 
take an inventory of my goods. I asked him what he meant by such 
a course. He replied tnat the person with him had purchased all my 
little stock of goods, and my good will; — ^preposterous idea! — or in 
other words, had taken them in lieu of a debt of my husband^s. The 
man was a stranger to me, but came from the place where we had lived. 
He was a rum-seller, and my husband owed him for liquor. I said to 
him, *• But tliese are my goods \ I earned them by my diligent laboiir» 
early and late.' 

"I shall nevet forget the reply and scornful Isi^^h of that man. 
* Don't you know,' said he, ' that a woman's word is worthless in tb« 
eyes of the law ? She can't hold one iota of property without the con- 
sent of her husband.' 

^' ^ But,' said I, ^ have you no compassion for the more than widowed 
woman, lor the worse than orphan children ? ' 

^^ ^ Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! — that is the old story,' replied the mm-sellcr. 
' liTow don't yon think I'm used to such stuff? Woman's tears have no 
avail with me. The earth don't need them. Better let them stay back 
in their fountains. So, old woman, the less you say the better. Shut 
up, or we'll take yer young ones. I should really like to have this 
little boy for a 'prentice. I b'leve I'll get his father to give him to me 
for a trial. Youngster, I'd make you a man in no time.' 

" I wanted to curse the wretch. I wanted to call upon Satan and all 
his devils to let loose the demons of heH upon him ; but my God, in 
His mercy, restrained me. I could weep no longer. My tears were 
dried. I could not give vent to my anguished soul, but said, with an 
earnest appeal :-^ 

^^ You will not turn me out a penniless beggar, with nothing to eat, 
and no shelter for my little family, and no place where we may lay our 
achuig heads ? " 

'^ ^ Call upotk your God, old hypocrite I He fed Elijah by the ravens, 
the children of Israel with manna ; but it is of no kind of use for you 
to think to awaken one spark of sympathy in me. AU I want ia 1^ 
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yoQ to bold your tODgue, and to get my dues. Not another word out 
of your cursed head, or Til bare that boy of yours before another week 
has passed away. Tl) give you till to-morrow morning, by nine o^elock 
to quit the premises, and then nerer darken these doors again. If you 
ain't gone out of my sight by that time, you'll know what'll come.' 

** When the ruffian bad taken his departure, I prayed to God to give 
me a heart to forsiye his cruelty, and to show me what course to 
pursue. I then felt as if a burden was rolled off my soul. I went to 
a kind friend, who had always aided me by her counsels, and she said 
that she and some others would set me up in business again, but I told 
her that I feared my husband would repeat the same outrage. I feared 
that my oldest boy, then ten years of aee, would be seduced into that 
helfish den, and learn to swear and drink. This kind lady asked me if 
I would put with my boy for a few years, if he could be prorided ibr 
in a good family. 

** * O yes,' I ssnd, ' if Johnny could have a good home. I'll let him 
go, though it be like tearing out my Titals; for I should hare pre^rred 
to have seen the sods cover his boay than that he should follow in the 
footsteps of his father.* 

** She then told me that a friend of hers was going to the far West, 
who would like very much to take him, and would keep him as long as 
I wished, and educate him as her own child. How my heart reproached 
me for my wicked and angry feelings, and I said, ^ !rraise the Lord, O 
my soul ! Bless His holy name, mr He has provided for me in my 
distress.* 

** The friends assembled together, raised a purse for me, and directed 
me to come to this town, thinking that my hnsband would not find me 
out. So I opened a little store here, and by the greatest economy have 
managed to support myself, my little Eddy and Mary, and to lay up 
100 dollars. I have been very careful about being out in the street 
much during the day, and did not dare to attend church, for I have 
been in constant fear that my husband would discover my retreat. But, 
like an Indian on a trail, he scented me here, and early this morning 
he again came to me in tatters, demanded money of me, and asked 
where Johnny was, for the rum-seller wanted him, and would give him 
five dollars a month for his services. 

** I told him that I should not tell where he had gone. Then he beat 
me, and said he would know. I told him that he might kill me, and I 
wished he would, for he might as well end my sufferings at once, as to 
worry my life out by slow torture. 

He then said he would have Eddy and Mary, but they shrunk away 
from his touch, saving, ' You are not our father — we dwi't want you 
for our father.' lie declared that he would have money, that he hadn't 
a penny in the world, and would have what I had. So he went to my 
drawers, broke open the locks, took . away the silver spoons that my 
mother had given to me, and a gold ring that my mother wore ibr 
twenty years, which she gave me on her dying bed. He also re- 
enacted the scenes which had previously transpired. Now, I have not 
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a mouthful to eat in the house, and must go to the'poor-honse, for I 
hayenH the heart to work. I am willing to do anything in the world 
that*8 honest. But I can't — ^I haven't the heart to work for a lazy, 
drunken husband, and see my dear children liable to starve before my 
eyes. I am entirely discouraged, and cannot ask my friends to do more 
for me ; they ought not, and if they should they would kill me by their 
kindness, so I must be a pauper." 

** Couldn't you procure a deed of separation from him ? " asked Mr. 
Peabody. 

'^ Oh, no ; for, though he has beaten me, yet he has never threatened 
my life, and he often taunts me by telling me that the law allows a man 
to ' correct his wife mildly.' And then, Mr. Peabody, after all, there 
are at times wellings of love for him in my heart, and I can't help think- 
ing but he will some day reform. I pray for him every night of my life, 
and God says if we ask in faith. He will grant our request. If I could 
describe to you the ten years of passive endurance that I have suffered 
from a drunken husband, you would not wonder how I drank in every 
word you said last evening on the subject of intemperance." 

" Well, Mrs. Lowly, I will see what I can do for you. Meantime, if 
you can sew, Mrs. Peabody will gladly furnish you with work for 
several weeks, and you and your little ones may remain with us till we 
can get you some permanent occupation." 

l^lr. Peabody could not refrain from saying, " What a difference there 
is in the laws of the people^ from those of the great Lawgiver above. 
It is too bad that a woman cannot have the right to use her bones, mus- 
cles and brains, and have her own earnings. Your case is only another 
indication that our country is cursed by the evils of intemperance. 
Here is a good husband, kind father, and good citizen rendered so 
insane by the use of liquor, that the poor wife is persecuted, and yet 
the law allows its sale. Oh, that our laws were just, and for the best 
good of the people I that they would abolish the liquor traffic, so that 
this wretchedness would be banished from our midst ! I will pray that 
God will give me strength to exert all my talents and influence on the 
side of temperance." 

It might be inferred that a minister with Radical sentiments like 
those of Mr. Peabody, would meet with some opposition ; but he was 
of a mild, pacific nature, and could say very plain truths in such a way 
that he did not irritate or inflame the evil passions of his flock. He 
was sustained by Mr. Beal, who was very influential, especially in 
his desires for free discussion ; for, as we have mentioned, there was 
a plague-spot threatening to blight his peace, and storms of blackness 
were gathering around his head. The future of his children was like 
a mist before Bis eyes. He had received a few lines from his daughter, 
stating, that they were about moving west, but no particulars as to the 
place or object of moving ; she couched it in very affectionate terms, 
and said she would write again when they were settled, as they hoped 
to be in a few weeks, j 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

SECOND CONVERSAZIONE. — SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Mr. Feabodt's constant thrusts at intemperance had exerted a decided 
influence in the town of N. The time had drawn near for another 
meeting of the friends of free discussion, and they were all in a state of 
excitement about it, for election day was drawing near. 

" Well, Mr. Peabody, how will you dispose of Timothy's case ? " said 
Dr. Mason. " That is a stickler with me, I will confess." 

Mr. Peabody opened his Bible to 1st Timothy, v. 23, and read, — 
" Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine often infirmities." 

** You hear the text, friends, and because of this passage you would 
have streams of alcohol flowing through our streets, sapping the very 
vital interests of the community. Let us examine this further. I affirm 
that one of the chief properties of alcohol is to coagulate the albumen 
of the blood, which will account for the appearance of the drunkard. 
Its efi^ects are poisonous on the constitution, and the modus operandi of 
it is, that it hardens, constricts, binds up the fibres, strongly unites the 
particles of animal substances, so that they are with much greater diffi- 
culty separated, divided, and digested. A piece of meat will continue 
sweet and sound for many years in wine or strong beer, or in any other 
strong fermented liquor, because the liquor unites the parts of the meat 
together. The same process takes place when they are mingled in 
the stomach, by which the digestibility is arrested, and, of course, not 
as perfect as it otherwise would be. A sort of tanning process is gone 
through, which toughens the fibres of the meat very much. Again, 
there is, in strong liquors, a corrugating or caustic property, which 
afiects the fibres, dries or burns them up, destroys their elasticity or 
ductility, and consequently renders them unfit to be broken in the 
stomach. On the same principle, strong beer has been made a plaster 
for sprains, &c., and brandy will arrest hemorrhages and ruptures in 
blood-vessels, by contracting the fibres and capillaries. Again, the 
great stimulating properties in strong liquors, will so aff^ect the fibres of 
the alimentary tubes as to finally wear them out, sooner than other 
liquids. Persons who have wished to arrest the growth of young 
animals, as dogs and cats, have rubbed them with brandy, rum, or any 
other spirit. This prevents the animal fibre from developing, thus 
proving it to be a poison. From a work which I have seen since our 
last meeting, I have collected several facts. Two drachms of highly- 
rectified spirits of wine were injected into the crural vein of a dog. 
The dog died in a very little time, very quietly, and with seeming 
pleasure,* licking his jaws with his tongue, and breathing quickly, but 
easily, without barking, howling, or any convulsive motion. The blood 
was congealed into many livid, hard clots in the vena cava and the 
rieht ventricle of the heart. Aigain : a person injected three drachms 
ofrectified spirits of wine into the crural vein of a small dog, and made 
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him apoplectic, as though half dead. In a short time he recovered 
from his apoplexy, hecame dizzy and was drunk. In about four hours 
he was better, and the next day was beyond danger. 

'^Alcohol acts in the same manner when injected into the blood as 
when taken into the stomach. In every form, it is a narcotic, acrid 
poison, the product of fermentation, and the effect of distillation. W« 
cannot separate distilled from fermented liquors. We eafl say of both 
that they harden the solid parts of the body and coagulate its humours, 
thus retarding digestion, one of the most important functions in the 
animal economy. It stimulates the brain and nerves. It exhilarates 
the mind, till at length it causes drunkenness. It coagulates the serum 
of blood, and oftentimes, when drank imprudently, it kills persons sud- 
denly. If applied externally, it contracts the vessels and coagulates 
the nuids contained in them, and deprives the nerves of sensation and 
motion ; but, at the same time, it destroys their use. A celebrated 
physician has declared that when alcohol is added to the digestive fluid, 
It produces a white precipitate, and the fluid is no longer capable of 
digesting either animal or vegetable matter. The Hebrews used wine 
and oil to pour into their wounds. The Turks also foment their wounds 
with wine. The injury from fermented liquors is in proportion to the 
quantity of alcohol or ardent spirits to be obtained from it on distillation. 
This shows why children, whose mothers, during the period of lactation, 
partake largely of beer and other intoxicating liquors, do not really 
thrive, as many physicians aflirm they will, because the blood of the 
mother is deteriorated. Hence the mother cannot nourish her child as 
its nature requires. A case is well substantiated where a man had the 
gout, and abstained from drinking intoxicating liquors. He was free 
from pain for two years, when a friend brought him a bottle of claret. 
He drank it, and had a flt of sickness immediately afterward. It is 
carbonic acid gas, which is evolved in great quantities during the vinous 
fermentation, that gives such a sparkling pungency to certain liquors, 
as Champagne, beer, and cider, and produces stupefaction, resembling 
intoxication. This kind is momentary, as the action of the gas on the 
nerves is of short duration. The effects of the gas, when breathed, are 
ver^ different. Brewers have frequently been suffocated in taking out 
their ale or beer from the vat, as the air, being heavier than the atmo- 
sphere, lies on the surface of the fermenting liquor. Malt liquors, 
usually, are not perfectly fermented before they are drank, and fre- 
quently disorder the system, because the fermentation continues afler 
tney are taken into the stomach, a process which a person of weak 
di^^estive organs cannot endure without pain or suffering. This carbonic 
acid gas induces flatulency, indigestion, and various other gastric de- 
rangements. Beer, and more particularly porter, have their narcotic 
power much increased by noxious compounds which enter into them, 
and the substances which are mingled with them for the purpose of 
preservation, injure the nerves of the stomach, and increase the stupe- 
faction. Those who are habitual drinkers of malt liquors are subject 
to apoplexy and paby from this cause. Opium is often added, which 
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itself voald induce debility, emaciation, loss of intellect, palsy, dropsy, 
dyspepsia, and hepatic diseases. It is said that only four grains of 
opium will double the intoxicating power of a gallon of porter. 

*^ Fulness of habit commonly follow indulgence in strong ale, beer, 
or porter. The blood-vessels appear to be clogged with a dense fluid, 
and the exhaustion continues much longer than when it has been pro- 
duced by any kind of wine, or ercn by diluted ardent spirits, i es, 
my friends, alcohol de-oxygenates the vital fluid. The arterial blood 
of a professed drunkard is similar in colour to the venous, being darker 
than usual. All the fVinctions of his body are impaired, the whole 
system loses its recuperative tone and energy, the vital principle is 
deteriorated, and the whole body is predisposed to disease and pre- 
mature death. A long category of diseases is induced by intoxication — 
as dyspepsia, jaundice, emaciation, corpulence, dropsy, ulcers, rheu- 
matism, gout, tremors, palpitation, hysteria, epilepsy, palsy, apoplexy, 
delirium tremens, and insanity. If any of you suppose that the kind 
of wine that was recommended to Timothy was of this nature, you 
must doubt the wisdom or the inspiration of the Apostle who made the 
declaration. I am free to confess, that strong as is my faith in the in- 
spiration of the Bible, if I believed that it taught the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, knowing as I do their injurious efiects upon the 
human constitution, and the terrible evils they inflict upon the world, I 
would sooner believe that there had been an interpolation of false 
doctrine into the sacred canon by an enemy of the race, than to take 
such teachings for my guide.*' 

Dr. Beal said : " If you please, Mr. Peabody, will you be a little 
more explicit in your remarks on the physiological eflects of ardent 
spirits? You say, in general terms, that it afiects the body. Have 
you any certain data on which to base your assertions ? " 

'* With all due deference to the learned physicians who are present 
with us, I will be more particular. I should much prefer that they 
would take this ground ; but the onus prohandi, or the burden of proof, 
seems to be lefl to me. I will freely state, that this part of the sub- 
ject interests me as much as any other ; as, in my early student's life, 
I made Physiology my particular study. I therefore introduce it into 
this question as being peculiarly applicable." 

Dr. Mason nodded to his young partner, as if to say, *' Didn't I tell 
you that you couldn't catch that weazel asleep? " 

'* It is true," continued Mr. Peabody, ^* that the stomach is the first 
of the viscera to be affected by alcoholic drinks, yet this influence is by 
no means confined to the stomach. The whole of the alimentary canal 
is irritated, more or less, by their use. The internal coating is inflamed, 
and often becomes the seat of ulcerations, and is occasionally affected by 
organic difficulties. These are,' however, not confined to the digestive 
canal alone, but other parts of the body are affected through sympathy, 
as well as by means of the vital circulation. Magendie has proved 
fipom experiments that alcohol, when subjected to the absorbing power 
of the veins, is taken up by the veins, mingles with the blood, and 
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E asses out of the system by the palmonary vessels. A man who was a 
abitaal drunkard, amused his comrades by passing his breath through 
a narrow tube, and setting it on fire as it issued from it. The per- 
spiration through the skin becomes impregnated ¥rith the odour of the 
spirit drank, and is often tinged with its colour. These are /octo, and 
they prove that alcoholic drinks are absorbed — ^that they mingle and 
circulate with the blood, and therefore act immediately on the different 
organs of the body. iNTot only is the stomach affected, but the Uver 
pa^rtakes of the general derangement. Its first effect increases or 
stimulates the Uver to increased activity to such a degree as sometimes 
to produce inflammation. Its secretions are changed in colour, con- 
sistency, and quality. Enlargement frequently takes place, with a 
change in its structure, and it has sometimes increased so as to weigh 
ten or twelve pounds, being double its usual weight. Those who deal 
in poultry, being conversant with this fact, have been in the habit of 
mixing a quantity of spirits with the food of their fowls in order to in- 
crease the size of the liver. After inflammation, ulceration, and sup- 
puration have intervened — often, however, the post-mortem examination 
of those who have died from excesses in this respect, has shown an in- 
durated, but shrunken appearance — the surface of the liver, studded 
with tubercles, and the blood-vessels, which are numerous and large in 
the healthy state, are often almost destroyed ; thus exhibiting a great 
derangement in the circulating system before death. 

^^ Not only the Uver^ but the brain suffers from the general debility 
and excitement. The effects are inflammation, or an engorgement. 
These changes may take place at the time of the intoxication, or may 
arise aflerwaf'd, during the debility from a loss of the healthy balance 
of action, as we see in delirium, or great cerebral excitement. Accord- 
ing to an eminent physician of England, the free use of stimulating 
liquors induces inflammation and enlargement. Alcohol hardens the 
brain, and other organs which contain albumen; and it is usual to 
immerse the brain in alcohol to harden it for dissection. 

^^ A man drank a quart of gin upon a wager, and was taken up dead 
in the streets of London. He was carried to Westminster Hospital, and 
there dissected. In the ventricles of the brain, there was found a con- 
siderable quantity of limpid fluid, distinctly impregnated with gin. 

'^ Though the heart has been supposed to be less liable to be affected 
by intemperance, yet, like the omer vital organs, it often has been 
sensibly influenced. A case has been cited, where a person, under the 
stimulating effects of alcohol, while engaged in public speaking, dropped 
dead. Tms was probably the effect of a spasmodic action of Uie heart, 
firom sympathy vrith the stomach, or some other part of the system. 
Alcohol tends to produce an enlargement of the heart, promotes an 
ossification of the valves, and induces organic affections. 

^^ The lungs partake in the general congestion. The respiration of 
the inebriate is oppressed and laborious. He has a cough, expectorates, 
and bronchitis is often induced. The lungs of the drunkard are often 
filled with tubercles, as seen by post-mortem examinations. The 
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drunkard may have one or more, or all of these organic changes, and 
the extremities may be entirely paralyzed. These are facts to which 
our most eminent physiologists testify. 

^^ I wish to call your attention now to the wines, as we find them in 
the old countries. It is generalhr supposed that in those countries 
where wine abounds, drunkenness does not occur. But a talented writer 
says that intoxication is a common occurrence in France, and that more 
men lose their balance of mind by drinking in Paris than in London. 

The statistics of one year in Paris exhibited ten thousand cases of 
drunken females. An agent of the American Temperance Society 
visited Paris to ascertain the real facts in the case. He says that he had 
heard it affirmed that France was a wine-drinking, but still a tem- 
perate country. The latter statement he deems incorrect. He 
affirms that many of the common people there are burnt up with wine, 
and look exactly like the cider-brandy drinkers of Connecticut, and 
the rum-drinkers of Massachusetts. If they do not drink to absolute 
stupefaction and intoxication, it is because they drink to just that point 
where their judgment and their moral sense are asleep, and all their 
other senses kept wide awake. You do not see intoxication in the 
streets of Paris, but you must examine the police reports for facts. 

^^ Lord Acton, Supreme Judge of Rome, has declared that idl, or 
nearly all, the crime of that city originated in the use of wine. A 
distinguished gentleman from Florence, writes that the abuse of wine 
there is much greater than a hasty observer would suppose. The 
quantity drank by a very laree class is double that of any species of 
hquid considered wholesome lov man ; and though more gradual in its 
deleterious influences, yet it is more insidious. He supposes that a 
great portion of the violent inflammatory complaints so prevalent there 
have their origin, and owe their development to this free use of wine. 
Many of the more thinking and prudent Italians, as well as some of the 
most eminent medical men, are notoriously opposed to its use, and 
affirm that it is poisonous. And many of the peasants sufier from 
indigence and the colds of winter because they expend their patrimony 
on wine. Louis Philippe has said, " that the drunkenness of France 
was caused by wine.*' His son, the late Duke of Orleans, said, ^^ that 
it would be a great benefit to France could the grape be used only as 
food ; for in the wine districts were to be found the greatest amount of 
destitution and insubordination.** 

^^ Some years since, a great quantity of testimony was brought before 
the British Parliament to show the practices of the spirit-dealers in 
drugging wine, beer, and spirits of all kinds. On the premises of one 
dealer, over 2,000 pounds of drugs were found, to be used in making 
wine. The man was convicted, and received a severe sentence. 

*^ These facts should convince vou that the wines of the old coimtries 
are injurious — ^that though the vme grows luxuriantly, yet that decep- 
tion is very often practised in the manufacture of wine. In our own 
country, we know tnat this is the case. 

^*A gentleman once told a wine-dealer that he would give him 
5,000 dollars for his stock of wine ; or, that he would purchase every 
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Sllon of him that wai pure. But th« merchant was obliged to reply 
at he had not a single gallon that was not adulterated ; and, said oe, 
^ I am obliged to make an admixture to enable me to keep it good and 
sound.' 

*^ A celebrated wine-dealer, having read the startling statements in 
relation to the brewing of wines, and the adulteration of other liquors 
generally, when he was asked with regard to the verity of the state- 
ments, replied, ^ Grod forgive what has passed in my own cellar, bnt 
the statements made are all true, I assure you.' Another states that 
the executor of a wine-dealer, in a certain city, assured him that in the 
inventory of articles for the manufacture of wine, found in the cellar of 
that dealer, and which amounted to many thousand dollars, there was 
not one dollar for the Juice of the grape. 

** Mr. Delavan says that he once urged a respectable grocer to give 
up the liquor part of his business, when he replied, * Let me sell a bill 
of 1000 dollars to a country merchant— tea, sugar, coffee, and rice to 
the amount of 800 dollars, and strong drink to the amount of 200 
dollars, and on tbe 800 dollars I should not make enough to pay fbr 
the salt in my porridge ; while on the 200 dollars I would make enough 
to render the whole sale of 1000 dollars an excellent bargain.' This 
shows how impossible it is fbr those who do not sell intoxicating drinks * 
to compete with those who do. 

'^ Another statement, and I close this part of my subject. There 
was a large dealer, who had obtained recipes fi>r making all kinds of 
fraudulent liquors, who went to work on a large scale^ and was making 
a fortune rapidly. He was so elated at his success that he mentioned 
it to his family physician, and showed him his various recipes. The 
physician, after examining them, informed him that some of the ingre- 
dients were deadly poisons, and to sell such mixtures to the public was 
as bad as murder. The dealer was alarmed, for he had accumulated a 
large stock, so he concluded that he would give a notorious drunkard of 
the place a gallon or two of it, and if it did not kill him he would con- 
tinue to sell. The poor drunkard received the precious present, which 
he drank, and as it was not a swifl poison, he did not die immediately; 
therefore the dealer continued the traffic, and died very wealthy. 
But who can tell the disastrous consequences of his influence, even to 
the present day ? These facts are gathered from tbe most authentic 
sources. 

*^ So you see, my brethren, that though you import your wines f^om 
the vine regions, you are very liable to receive the spurious article. I 
might almost say are certain to receive it adulterated. If you purchase 
it in this country you have no guarantee that it is the pure and health- 
ful juice of the ^rape. I could cite the testimony of many more indi- 
viduals, but I thmk these sufficient. I would affectionately warn you 
all to cease sipping at the wine -cup, to banish for ever alcohol in its 
various forms fk>om your habitations and hearthstones. At our next 
meeting I will take up the remedial part of the subject, and speak of 
its legal bearings, how we can effectually rid our beloved country of 
such a curse resting upon it." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ELECnOK. 

It will be very etnly conceived that Mr. Feabody's constant thrasts at 
iutemperance, and bis logic and arguments on the side of temperance, 
exerted a decided influence in the town of N. The rum party felt it, 
but they were strong in numbers, powerful in wealth, and were deter- 
mined that they would do all they could to thwart its effects. Election 
day was approaching. Brother Higgins and his tribe were exceedingly 
busy. He himself kept shady, and did not wish to appear to have a 
▼ery conspicuous part in the proceedings, for he was quite anxious to 
maintain his outward standing with the cliurch, well knowing how much 
more business he could do by such a course. He was a very faithfhl 
attendant on Divine worship — not that he loved the sanctuary of the 
Most High — not that he hungered and thirsted after righteousness, but 
as a means to secure his selfish ends. The real and the apparent motives 
that induce an act are sometimes heaven -wide in their differences. We 
cannot and ought not to judge censoriously, but ** He, who seeth in 
secret," can penetrate the deep recesses of the human soul. 

The rum party had held several '* caucus meetings," and they were 
determined not to waste their votes ** by a division of their forces." So 
a large band from all political parties united on the rum ticket. They 
devoted a whole week to canvassing the town. 

This Brother Higgins, with all his sanctimoniousness, was a professed 
Whig, but he had something at stake, and he was ever ready to sacrifice 
political principle, if he could be the gainer by such a course of conduct. 
He had a large fortune, but was as anxious to accumulate as when he 
commenced his business. The merchant who thinks that if he could 
save 10,000 dollars, clear from all incumbrances, he vrould be satisfied, 
and then would devote the rest of his earnings to benevolent purposes, 
when his standard-mark is reached, sighs for 20,000 dollars, and so on, 
every new instalment making him feel that another is still desirable and 
attainable. Besides, as his means increase, his expenditures increase in 
equal proportion. We might unravel some dark threads in Brother 
Higgins's life. We might tell you of many of his evil deeds, which 
never came to the ear of the church or of the minister. Woe betide 
the man of limited means who had signed a note payable to him which 
the law would permit him to collect ! No one tried to appeal to his 
humanity or benevolence, for when money was the issue these faculties 
were dormant. He would tease the life out of a poor fellow if he did 
not punctually make the requisite payment. An uncle who bad be- 
friended him in his boyhood, before he had been cursed with wealth, 
to save a fKend from infamy signed a note of 2000 dollars. This note, 
which never benefited the uncle, and was given purely from benevolent 
motives, came into the hands of Brother Hiegins, who, with all his 
sanotimonionsness, dogged his pathway like a hound in pursuit of bis 
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prey ; and though assured of his inahility, in consequence of sickness 
and ill-health, to meet it, yet the old miser did not rest satisfied till he 
had sold the landed property of the poor man, at a public sale and at a 
great sacrifice, and obtamed the money. 

A great stickler he was for the law. But his character was a strange 
medley of antagonisms. He was, at the time specified, lavishly bene- 
Yolent. All at once he treated a lot of ignorant Irishmen, half of 
whom became so tipsy that they could not assume an upright position, 
but were obliged to take the horizontal as most compatible with their 
dignity. The sequel of it was that election day was at hand. He 

S.ve each of these drunken men fiye dollars to squander and dissipate, 
e did not, it is true, tell them in so many definite words for whom 
they should cast their votes, but he said to them, vrith considerable 
emphasis, drinking a glass of brandy at the time, " Hurrah, boys ! — 
hurrah, boys I Fra going to vote the rum ticket I If that bears the 
majority, hurrah for another treat I Come to my saloon, and we will 
drink to the health of his honour. Mayor Honestus I A grand fellow 
he is : plenty of toddy and good ale I plenty of good, pure cognac and 
beer! Hurrah ! hurrah I — let us go to the election ! Remember, boys, 
Fm going to vote the rum ticket 1 " 

Away went that ranting, half-demented set — an apology for human 
beings made in God's image — ^to deposit the votes of debauchery, as 
votes of good and true citizens, anxious to save the commonwealth. 
How important is M that every high-toned person, in whom there is 
true nobility, manhood, and the genuine spirit of patriotism, should 
rally around the polls, and endeavour to exert a counteracting influence, 
so that a majority of our voting men, who make our laws and establish 
our governments, shall be of the right stamp. 

^^ I wish / could vote,*^ said Martba Glover, a young lady of seven- 
teen, to her adopted mother, Mrs. Hisgins, ^^Pd vote, first of all, to 
have all those loafers below stay away from our house ; and, secondly, 
I'd vote to have all the whiskey and rum poured into the Red Sea, 
and " 

(^ Why, how you talk, Martha I What on earth has got into your 
head? A woman talking of these things J Why, Tm ashamed of you I 
Where can you have been to get these notions ? " 

*'rve just been to Mr. Peabody's, and " 

^^ I intend to ask your father to put a stop to your visiting there so 
frequently, for I'm convinced it does you more harm than good to get 
your head so full of all these new-fangled ideas.'* 

*' O mother 1 you would deprive me of my greatest enjoyment if 
you did not allow me to visit Mrs. Peabody ! But I saw Mrs. Lowly 
to-day with her dear little children, and her sad story has made my 
heart ache ! " 

She did not relate it, for her mother had always avoided scenes, as 
she called them, and had no heart to listen to sad tales. She could 
always summon a head-ache and retire to her own sanctum, when there 
was to he a pathetic recital, and so Martha forebore, though she longed 
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for her mother's sympathy for this poor, lone woman— worse than 
widowed — with children more than fatherless. 

Martha, however, continued in the same strain. " I do feel as if I 
didn^t want to eat the hread and wear the clothing which have been 
bought with money obtained by selling mm." She took up her 
splendid vinagrette and said, ^^ Oh, mother ! we don't know how many 
little children have gone to bed hungry because their fathers gave 
father, for rum, the money to buy this useless gift for me I It makes 
me so unhappy to think that here am I, with healthy muscles and a 
good education, living on the bread of the poor and the wretched.^' 

" O Martha ! do stop if you have any love for me left, if you 
haven't give it all away to our minister's wife. You will crack my 
head open, you will kill me I Your father is a good man, a kind father, 
and if he didn't sell liquor other folks would, and we might starve. 
Have you seen that nice young man, Mr. Temple, to-day ? He called 
here to see you this morning. This would be the most eligible match 
in town, Martha." 

'^ Don't mention his name to me. Should he press his suit on his 
knees, should he go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, I would starve before I 
would have such a man, or one who either drank or sold liquor." 

" Why, how you talk, Martha I Don't you know he is the wealthiest 
young man in town ? He will have a fine settlement, and there is no 
one whom your father and myself would more prefer that you should 
marry." 

*^ I don't care for fine settlements. I don't want to get married in a 
hurry, I assure you, unless you wish to get rid of me." Her mother 
felt this reproof, for she did love her as much as her nature was 
capable of loving. '^And when I do marry, mother," continued 
Martha, " the banner which I will unfurl will be *' Total Abstinence, or 
No Husband.' Mr. Peabody says this is the only motto which will 
ensure happiness. But I wish I had been a boy, and then I might 
have learned a trade, or have done something useful in life. But here 
I have to mope and sit at home, readinff a lew novels, and calling and 
reading, and sitting and moping, and hearing the noisy men below 
hallooing from father's bar-room." 

"No, Martha, saloon." 

" Well, it is just the same. And then see them reeling away in a 
state of intoxication. I wish I could do something for myself." 

" Why, Martha, you might feed the birds, or water the plants." 

" No, that is not what I mean. I want to do some good in the 
world." 

"Why, Martha, don't you have all the money you want, rich 
clothing, and luxurious food ? What more can you desire ? " 

" I'd like to rove around the world, mother. If I were only a man, 
I should love dearly to travel and lecture. I should like to feel and 
know that I was earning my own living, and be a little independent." 

" You have a wild spirit, Martha. 1 don't know what would become 
of you should your moUier and father be taken away. When I think 
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Jadge of the constematioii of the rammies when his honour the 
mayor, as soon as he had called the council, proclaimed that no liquor 
should be sold to men unless they were honest, and had a formal licence, 
as follows : — 

" To all to whom these presents shall come^ greeting: 

'^ Know ye, that, by virtue of the power and authority vested in us 
by law, we do give and grant, for the consideration of twenty dollars, 
to any persons of good moral character a licence to keep a tavern, inn, 
public, ordinary or victualling house, and also to retail, deal in, vend 
or sell excisable, or strong or spirituous liquors, in less or greater quan- 
tities than five gallons, in the house aforesaid, firom the day of the date 
till one year from date, unless sooner revoked^ at the option of the magis^ 
trate^ according to law. 
" In testimony whereof, we, the undersigned, subscribe our names. 
" John Honestus, Mayor of the town of N., 
together with the Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen of the dif- 
ferent districts of the said town." 

<< What does this mean ? " said Mr. Higgins to his companions, " Do 
our eyes deceive us ? — Wasn^t Honestus pledged to give all his support 
to the Knm party, without any t^, or huts^ or preambles? Didn't we 
understand that we were to be consulted in these things ? Now, by his 
latter danse, if we don't mind our p's and q's, we may get a quantity 
of the material on hand, and then suddenly receive an intimation that 
we can no longer have our licence. That Minister Feabodv is at the 
bottom of it, 1*11 warrant He'd been rejoiced if there had been no 
licence at all, and our business was suspended. I mean to call on the 
mayor, and see if there has not been a dem'd falsehood somewhere, or 
forgery committed. I'll have satisfaction; I know I wouldn't have 
spent 500 dollars for nothing." So off he posted in a towering rage, 
as though his rights had been sadly infringed, or as though he were the 
main one to be consulted in such an affair. 

He entered Mr. Honestus's office, walked up to him,''and with a mealy- 
mouthed, insinuating tone, said that '' he called to see if tiie Temper- 
ance party hadn't been playing a game on the mayor — if he hadn't 
been the dupe of some vile men who wished to injure his reputation ; 
that he had seen his proclamation, but thought it was a forgery, and 
that it was not consistent with his avowed principles before the election." 

^^ Hiere has been no mistake, sir," replied Mayor Honestus, with 
sang-Jroidj though with his accustomed politeness. *^ I generally know 
my own business, and can usually transact it with the advice of my 
assistants. Do you wish to see me specially to-day, Mr. Higgins, for 1 
am exceedingly busy filling out licences, and unless you have particular 
business, I b^g to be excused from further conversation." 

Mr. Higgins was non-plussed. He stood without saying a single 
word ; he did not know what to do. The mayor, who observed Ids 
confrudon, remarked, *' Perhaps you wish to renew your licence, Mr. 
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Higgins ? If yoa don't, your saloon will be closed in one week ; for I 
intend to be rigid in executing the law." 

'^ Your Honour surprises me, for I know several hundred persons who 
voted for your election, because they thought you would be more 
lenient and favour them in this traffic." 

^^ I am entirely independent. This office is not one of my own seek- 
ing ; I asked none of you to vote for me. You had a perfect right to 
elect any man you chose, and I have only one piece of advice to give 
you, which is to take better care, the next time, to elect a dishonest 
man, devoid of all principle and justice, if you wish all of your selfish 
ends answered. Good day, sir." 

*^ Stop, sir, if you please," said Mr. Higgins, cooling down a little, 
*^ you may fill me out a licence." 

*^ Bring me your credentials of honesty, and I will grant your 
request." 

" Don't you know my character, sir? " 

*^ I am an agent, an administrator of law now, and proceed according 
to my duties and trusts." 

Mr. Higgins departed, mortified and humbled, and soon returned 
with a recommendation from Mr. Montgomery, the merchant. Though 
the mayor knew that they were " birds of a feather," yet he thought it 
was not best to proceed farther in torturing poor Brother Higgins, as 
he had broken him into the traces a little, and so he gave him a licence, 
saying, ^^ Be careful, Mr. Higgins, to have no carousing around your 
house, and sell nothing on Sundays." 

If ever there was a down- crested crew, it was the one assembled at 
his saloon that night. 

*^ Blast the old mayor I " says one. 

" I wish he'd fall into the water and drown," said another. " We 
are all old fools any way, and we'll give him trouble in some form or 
other." 

Of all the faculties, veneration is the least cultivated in the American 
brain, at the time of an election. Young men do not hesitate to de- 
nounce this or that man, whatever talent he may have, provided he 
crosses their path the least, or difi^ers from their preconceived opinions. 
We hear the most illiterate scorn those who have towering intellects, 
simply because they diff^er in politics. 

Mr. Higgins' room was soon filled with topers — some old, confirmed 
ones. It has been said, with great truth, that whoever will adhere to 
one kind of business, for many years, will gain a reputation in that 
business, whatever it may be. This was the case with Mr. Higgins. 
He had several grades of customers, and several dififerent rooojs in 
which to entertain them. He had the gift of the '•*' gab," and could 
very readily conform to the difi^erent company in which he might be 
placed. He had some morning visitors, who came as regularly as a 
morning newspaper, and discussed all the news of the town, drank 
their glass of beer, ale, brandy or wine, and then departed. Others 
came in the afternoon, and a class of young aristocratic bloods came in 
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the evening. They entered by a separmte door, and would have con- 
sidered themselves much de^aded, if they had been seen in the ssmc 
room with the others, bnt thought it no compromise of self-respect or 
manliness to lounge on the silken couches in their apartment, which 
was very elegantly burnished with gold, furnished with mirrors from 
the floor to the ceiling, and decorated with all the appliances of luxury 
that money could procure. Besides, until Martha was fifteen years of 
age, she sang and played in the evening on the piano, which was in an 
ante-room, separated from the other by glass doors. So they had '•*' a 
free concert," but paid for their wine and cigars. 

But as Martha began to think for herself, to assume her own inde- 
pendence, she determined that she would not aid her father in his 
abominable business, by ministering to the pleasures of his guests. So, 
with a determination to secure her end, she never ceased her impor- 
tunities till her father had her piano removed to the next floor. 

One of the exquisites, who visited this temple of Bacchus, conceived 
a violent passion for Martha. This was Mr. Temple. But Martha had 
watched his career, and came to the conclusion that she preferred to 
live in the same state in which her girlhood had been passed, to 
entering the state of matrimony with this scion of dissipation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN INTERESTING TETE-A-TETE. 

Mr. Temple was a soft-pated fellow, who sported a golden-headed 
cane, hat of the latest style, pretended that he would wear no boots 
that were not imported from Paris — (poor fool ! he might have known 
that their souls (soles) were bom in Lynn or Milford, as most of the 
port wine is born, not in the genuine Oporto, but in the cellar of some 
American merchant) — and wore a black glove that neatly fitted his 
jewelled hand. And, by the way, he would swear more when he could 
not get a good fit in a gluve than about almost auy thing else. lie was 
exceedingly particular in this respect; be drew on each finger sepa- 
rately, and smoothed every wrinkle as with a hot iron. His collar and 
bosom vied with the snow in whiteness, and so fastidious was he, that 
he had to change Bis washerwoman almost every month, in order to be 
suited. A cambric handkerchief, ricbly perfumed, with its hem- 
stitched edge just peeping out of his fine broadcloth coat-pocket, com- , 
pleted the picture of one of the most exquisite dandies that ever sunned 
liimself on Broadway, or picked his teeth on the steps of the Astor ' 
House. It would be libellous to say that he used rou^e or powder in | 
the completion of his toilet, but we have our own impressions on the { 
subject, derived from personal observation. This creature, strange to 
say, was captivated by Martha's smartness. Her vivacity, witticisms, 
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and Barcaatic jokes pleased him, as we should jadge from some of his 
sage remarks. 

*^ She*8 the demd'st smart girl I ever saw. Wouldn't she get up nice 
dinners for my friends ? I'll have her ; hy Jupiter I I'll have her ! 
'Twould he so nice for her to say, with her ruby lips, when I entered 
the room, ^ My darling love, I've been dying to behold once more your 
grandiloquent countenance.' Then I'd reply — * My turtle-dove, heaven 
knows how the moments lag when thou art absent from me,' and then 
she'd brush away my silken tresses from my alabaster forehead." And 
he stepped before the glass to see what classical order of architecture 
he would encourage. Laying them on one side — " No, that I don't 
like ; it covers my forehead too much." Laying them on the Other did 
not exactly suit him, and he determined to leave the difficult point to 
be settled by the fairy fingers themselves as to how much or little that 
empty forehead should be displayed. Methinks, if he had knocked on 
the calvarium, and asked if any ideas were *^at home," the dull 
response would have been, '* nobody here." 

" Then she would bring my embroidered slippers, and save the 
trouble of my going into a cold room for them. I shouldn't have to 
f\imble over my drawer to get my shirt. No, no, no 1 my good angel 
would bring it to me, all aired. Oh, how I do love her ! If a button 
should slip off from my shirt, she'd slip it on before I knew it, and then 
I should not be all the time so much perplexed about these little cares 
and vexations. She'd bring my hat, iiicely brushed; my coat; find 
my gloves and cane, and think up something nice for dinner. Oh, the 
deuce ! I must have her for my wife ! I have now so much labour to 
perform that I really feel that it would pay to make a wife of Martha 
Glover, that she might do it for me. I kinder feel weak to-day, and 
wish I had her here now to get me my things. Perhaps, if I take some 
strengthening bitters, and make a great exertion, I shall be able to get 
down there and ask her. I know she'll have me, because — " and he 
here surveyed his whole figure in the long mirror of the room — " be- 
cause I'm acknowledged to be a handsome fellow, and have a plenty of 
money. I suppose it will gratify her vanity to make her think I'm 
desperately in love with her. But then I do love her. What a deal of 
trouble I have to collect all my interests from the banks ! I should 
think they would bring them to me." 

Afler smoking a '^ long nine," — the wreaths of smoke ascending to 
make more cobwebs in that unoccupied brain,— our young calf, the 
heir of a million invested in good Bank Stock, succeeded in equipping 
himself to go out. He found Martha at home. She had received inti- 
mation of his prognosticated visit, and had an inkling of the state of 
his mind with regard to her, and she was well prepared to receive him 
with great glee. 

Being ushered into their drawing-room, he made a low bow, and 
said, in a drawling tone — *^ Good morninji:, Miss Martha." 

" Good morning, sir. You will please to call me by my last name, 
Mr. Temple ; I have a great fancy for the euphonious title of Glover." 
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^^ Excuse me, Miss Martha — ^no ! Miss Glover — ^but I'm dreadfully 
sick. I can^t find anything to eat that tastes good, or nourishes me 
properly. Are you a good cook, Miss Glover? that is, could you 
superintend good cooking? Have you discrimination in such matters?'* 

^* First rate ! There's nothing I enjoy more than a good dinner, well 
seasoned, and well served." But mentally, she thought — ^^I guess 
when you get me to do your cooking you'll know it." 

" Hem I hem ! — I have felt so pecooliar lately. Miss Glover !" 

"Springy, I suppose," responded Martha. "Poor fellow, how I 
pity you 1 But go out and quaff the glorious country air ; gain a new 
stock of vitality from the green verdure which' springs up as a carpet 
for your feet ; frolic like the lambs among the hyacinths, the arbutus, 
daffodils and cowslips ; go " 

" Oh, Miss Glover ! you frighten me half to death ! I never go into 
the country, I'm so afraid of worums and caterpillars^ and I'm awful 
afraid the big animals with horns on their heads will hook me. I don't 
see what they grow for, without it is to trouble us poor mortals. But 
I feel " 

" A little bilious, I suppose," interrupted Martha. " Well, I think 
a few wet sheets or a few plunge baths will cure you. Go down to our 
noble river, and swim and dive beneath its sparkling waters, and it will 
start your blood into healthful circulation." 

*' No ; I don't feel 50, Miss Glover ! " 

"Well; perhaps you let the gas escape and remain in your room, 
last night, and consequently feel a prostration or nervous debility. I 
have experienced the same " 

" No, no ! I don't feel so, Miss Glover," said he, drawing his chair 
nearer, and trying to take her hand, while she retreated as he ad- 
vanced. 

" Well, again. I suppose you've been drinking a little too much 
wine of late, or indulging too freely in turtle-soups and oyster-suppers, 
which are very very injurious to young men of your mental acumen — 
and thus experience a derangement of the liver, loss of appetite, indi- 
gestion, and dyspepsia." 

He acknowledged the compliment paid to his brain, but replied, 
"No, I don't feel so, but " 

" You've been smoking yourself to death, and hence are paying the 
penalty of Nature's broken laws." 

" No, no ; I don't feel so ; though I do smoke some fifteen or sixteen 
cigars per day, but then I have been leaving off gradually." 

" Probably you wear tight boots, and have a crop of corns which affect 
your nervous system," said the provoking girl, who with great difficulty 
suppressed a fit of laughter. 

" No, no ; I don't feel so." 

" Mr. Temple, you must excuse me, for I am in haste. I have to 

make a call, and unless you have business of importance with me 

which I presume you have not — ^I must beg to be ttzcused." 

" Oh I do stay one moment ; I shall die !" ^ 
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^^ Oh I I can't ; Vm off I But I can call Dr. Mason to come and see 
yon, if you really think you are going to die." 

*^ Have you a pressing engagement, Miss Glover, at present? " 

^^ I am going out to see what I can do for Mrs. Lowly, who, poor 
woman, has a drunken husband, and finds it difficult to support her 
family." 

" He threw her a purse, and said, " Don't go. This will relieve her 
present necessities. I have special business with you, of great import- 
ance to your welfare and mine." 

" What is it, Mr. Temple ? I am all ears and attention." 

" You know what an elegant mansion I have, eh ? " 

" Yes, sir ; splendiferous 1" 
^ *^ How would you like to sit at the head of a table, and preside over 
a similar elegant mansion, which belonged to your husband?" 

^^ That would be transcendantly beautiful I Then I would study and 
read, and do Just precisely what X wished, and bask 'neath a bower of 
roses." 

*^ But, Miss Glover, how would you like to have a love of a husband 
to call you pet names, darling?" 

** * Oh, I should like to marry, 
If suited to m J mind, 
A young and handsome lover 
Provided I could find.* " 

sung Martha, tossing her haughty head, with its luxuriant growth of 
auburn hair. 

^^ I don't know why it is, Miss Glover, that all the ladies fall in love 
with me." 

" You don't ? why, it is because you are a love of a man I" exclaimed 
she, in great hilarity. '•*• Such a beautiful moustache ! " This bit of 
down on his lip and chin he cultivated with a great deal of pride, and 
was very tenacious of its peculiar appearance. " Such a fine form and 
such expressive features ! Why, I must say, you are the handsomest 
youn{? man of my acquaintance !" 

"You don't say so!" 

"Why dispute me? Does not your mirror faithfully reflect your 
faultless contour of person ? " 

The encouraged young millionaire became bolder, and sdd, " Sup- 
pose you should sit at one end of the table, in that beautiful house, and 
/ should sit at the opposite end." 

" Why, then, the consequence would be that / should sit opposite to 

" But how would that please your ladyship ? How would you feel ?" 

" Perhaps I might be thinking of the stars, comets, the strata of 
rocks, and the rolling ocean, and then I shouldn't feel at all." 

" You are a mortal smart girl, I do say." 

He relapsed into a ruminating mood, and his excited imagination 
already saw her sitting at his table, presiding with all the dignity com- 
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patible with his establishment. ^^ Why," thought he, ^^ / shouldn't 
have to talk at all when we had company. Vd just set my tvi/e to 
talking, and people would think we were so smart, and knew all the 
universe. Fli try desperate hard to get her.'' 

He broke forth afresh, with much pathos, '•^ And. suppose you were 
sitting there, and I should say. My love, my ducky, my darling, my 
sweet, my tulip, my angel?" 

^^ 1 might be so much absorbed in reyery that I shouldn't hear one 
word you said." 

" In what ?" In a lower tone, to himself, he said, " Why, she is a 
walking dictionary I The people make a great iuss about having Web- 
ster or Johnson sent round to all the deestrict schools in the (k>unty, but 
I could send my Martha around to talk to the children, and they 
wouldn't need any other." 

^^ In reyery, I said. That is, while I should be sitting there, perhaps 
s prisoner caged, my mind would be free, and roaming, like a bird, to 
a far distant clime." 

" But I do feel awful. Can't you relieve me ? " 

^^ Do you want some tartar emetic or ipecac ? I can run to the drug- 
gist's, and get you a good dose." 

** Oh I you can relieve me ! Do take pity on me ! Won't you be 
that lady to sit at the head of my table, and let me sit opposite to 
you?" 

" I tell you what it is, Mr. Temple, I don't want you to circumnavi- 
gate all around me with your circumlocutory words, in that fashion. I 
want you to tell me in king's English, in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, what 
you mean." 

^* I didn't know that I was using any other language — it comes natural 
to me. But I believe you are studying Latin, so you will know and 
understand if I use any such terms. Geniuses sometime come by 
their education without studying, and it is said that great minds oflen 
run in the same channel. But I 4o love you desperately. Do you 
love me?" 

*'The good book says we should love all men." 

" But do you love me in particular ?" 

** As a component part of the great human family, I do love you 
proportionately. That is, if you fell into a pit, I would, if possible, 
endeavour to draw you out." 

** But will you preside at my table?" 

'^ You can get anyone to do that at six dollars per month." 

** Miss Glover, will you marry me ? I shall die, if you say no 1 " 

Martha had an intimate friend in the next room, and she made this 
aristocratic fellow tell her in plain words that he wished to marry 
her, loud enough for this friend to hear. She knew that he boasted 
much of his beauty and wealth, and the conquests he could make in 
love matters — that he could persuade any girl to marry him, and she 
thought that she would make him commit himself fully, in order to 
show him his mistake. There is no other way to convince some of 
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their errors or failings but to bring them to a certain standard, and 
let them see their weakness. 

When he had fully declared his love, Martha told him that she did 
not and could not love him, neither could she, under any ciroiimstanoes, 
ever be his wife. 

*' Why, what possible objections can you have ? Am I not of noble 
family?" 

^* In the first place, you smoke a weed that no one but the tobacco- 
worm, the African goat — ^the most despicable of all animals— and men 
smoke or chew ; the use of which, physicians say, has a tendency to 
paralyse the muscular as well as the nervous system, and derange the 
functions of digestion, and debilitate the whole physical being. In the 
second place, you drink wines and brandy, which are rank poisons, the 
use of which I will never encourage, even though my father does vend 
them daily. In the third place, you think more of what covers the 
skull than what is containea in it. In the fourth place, I don't intend 
to marry any man to be a sort of convenience or appendage to him only, 
to preside over his table, to wait upon his whims, and to dam his 
stockings. I have now a pleasant home, every phvsical want is antici- 
pated, and I have no need to marry for an establishment, though, I 
grant, yours would be magnificent. I have an intellectual nature, 
which I mean to cultivate if I can. This, at my age, is of more im- 
portance to me than marriage and the finest settlement in town.** 

'* What a capital orator you would have made if you had only be^n 
a man. What a pity " 

*^ Don't you think a woman should be equally intellectual with a 
man?" 

" Oh, no ! their sphere is love and the exercise of the affections —bo 
lovely and angelic are they. Can't I persuade you to change your 
mind?" 

^^ My determination is as inflexible as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. You need never ask me to love you again, for my decision 
is made, and you will only waste time in endeavouring to chanee it. 
Go, find some one better suited to your tastes than I am — who thinks 
only of the superficial of life. She will make you happy, while / should 
not only be miserable myself, but make you miserable." She would have 
added, ** But go and lay on the green fields, beneath the sun, and bake 
several days, to dry all the sap out of your brain," but she forebore to 
tease him any more. 

" Now, farewell, Mr. Temple. Remember we befriends, but never 
lovers," 

" Farewell, Miss Glover. You will break my heart, you unll break my 
heart r' 

She gaily rejoined her companion in the next room, and said, " That 
man reminds me of a soap-bubble. You see all the beautiful colours 
of the rainbow, but just as you really admire the varied hues, it dissi- 
pates, and is gone for ever. A shadow of things hoped for 1 He has 
a fine exterior. If a frame could only be hung around his head, what 
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a picture he would make ! He would be a fine image to look at when 
the mind was weary and wanted rest and recreation, rather than close 
study or thought. But when you expect to see something in his cha- 
racter correspondingly beautiful the vision vanishes; it is like the 
effervescence of soda or champagne, and you are sadly disappointed. 
The fellow has no heart to be broken. He^U drink a few glasses of 
champaene, and all traces of his disappointment will vanish like dew 
before the morning sun." 

"I am really fearful, Martha, that you never will marry," said her 
companion, ^^you are so cynical and particular. A million of money 
and no incumbrance is a great temptation." 

** Suppose I don^t marry, what then I I am not superstitious with 
reference to old maids, as many are. I think their character is sadly 
belied. Some are very cross, selfish, ill-tempered, and ugly; but 
others exhibit a beautiful harmony of development. I must say, I 
admire the woman who remains in single-blessedness, because she has 
never found her heau-ideal of perfection. There are very few, Clara, 
who attain the age of thirty years, who have not had opportunities to 
marry ; but many have preferred a single life. And when they have 
an occupation in which their minds are engaged, they are frequently 
real benefactors to the world. They have the reputation of being 
scandal-mongers, but this is not true of them, any more than of those 
who are married and have an invidious disposition. Miss Bremer has 
cast sunlight and sunbeams over the pathway of millions. Perhaps if 
she had bad the cares of a family, she might not have manifested that 
sweet, placid spirit which pervaides all her writings, and we might 
never have had those unfoldings of the soul, had they found vent in 
other channels. There are some men wlio would accomplish much 
more for society if they were not encumbered with the cares of a 
family. I know that there are firesides where all the graces of the 
Spirit seem to dwell, where love is pure and unbroken ; but for one 
. being to pledge himself or herself to love another throughout a long 
life, seems to me like a fearful plunge, almost equal to Schiller^s 
^ Diver,' and the chances for happiness are about equal to that of his 
final return from Charybdis. I feel, with Goethe, * that the life ot 
human beings is but a dream, and that this feeling is ever present with 
me ; that when we look on the limits within which man's powers of 
action and inquiry are hemmed, we see how all efibrt issues simply in 
procuring supply for wants, which again have no object but continuing 
this poor existence, and that all satisfaction on certain points of inquiry 
is but a dreaming resignation, while vou paint with many-coloured 
figures and blooming prospects, the walls which imprison your spirit.* 
This makes me dumb. Then, like the great author, I return to my 
own heart, and find there such a world 1 Yet, a world more in fore- 
cast and dim desire, than in vision and living power. There all swims 
before my mind's eye, and so I smile and again go dreaming on as 
others do. Tliat children know not what they want, all conscientious 
tutors and teachers have for a long time decided ; but that full-grown 
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men, as well as ebildren, stagger to and fro along the earth, like these, 
not knowing whence they come or whither they go, aiming just as 
little after true objects, governed just as much by ephemeral motives, 
is an incontrovertible fact. 

" I have, Clara, a high ideal of the true married condition — two 
beings willinglv linked together, with no clashing interests, no discords 
to mar each otner's happiness, the love nature of each lost in that of 
the other, knowing no clouds, no distrusts, no suspicions, each giving 
unlimited confidence to the other. But when, as from a dream of bliss, 
one awakes to find that they have placed their trust on a broken reed, 
that their inner temples have been desecrated, that the being whom 
they invested with all purity and truth, can deceive them, can betray 
their child-like confidence and faith, it must rend the soul, as lightning 
sometimes does the body, and produce instantaneous death to the 
future of that being. But while we sometimes see the former picture, 
we more often see the latter. We everywhere see families rent by 
dissensions, and afflicted with continual discontents, discords, and 
unhappiness. Oh 1 to be united to a being for life, whose presence 
you loathe — to receive caresaes from one whose very touch inspires 
you with an undefinable disgust, is torture worse than that of Sisyphus 
and Tantalus ! A living soul cemented to a dead carcass ! There are 
many such who curse the light and their own existence, and would 
willingly lay off this mortal coil. We everywhere see the man, who 
would, at one time, have fallen low at the feet of his loved one, and 
implored for one glance of love to rest upon his thirsty spirit ; who 
worshipped her as an angel, compared her eyes to the stars, her 
complexion to the lily, and her feet to fairy shadows, when he can 
once clasp her to his bosom, and feel that she is his, and his alone, 
— that every throb of her soul beats in love to him ; when he can 
unburden his whole nature to her, as to his Maker, — we see this very 
man weary of her charms, and leave her in loneliness, while he 
wanders, like Noah's dove, here and there, in quest of a happiness 
which he has never found, and never will, this side of eternity. He 
will often leave her society to seek one less intellectually endowed, 
less refined, less beautiful, and his wife pines in sadness, till she early 
finds a resting-place 'neath the green turf. Is it because their ideal 
conceptions were so brilliantly plumed, that the reality never can 
correspond with the imaginary? I have sometimes thought that 
human beings were like the songsters of the grove, hovering over the 
whole parterre, alighting here and there, gathering honey first from 
one flower and then from another." 

*^ You will never see your ideal, Martha, for we cannot find per- 
fection here below." 

"Well," rejoined Martha, "one reason why I think there is so 
little happiness in domestic life, is that the girl is like a hothouse 
plant, hurried from the life of a school-room into the new and varied 
trials and duties of married life, for which they have had no edu- 
cation. And then they expect to live a life of ease and indolence, 
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without labour, without interest in the affaira of the hn«hand. So, 
of course, their paths are not like parallel lines, but diverge conti- 
nually till nothing can unite them." 

" But, Martha, where did you gain these ideas ? " 

"This is a subject of thought which has interested me much of 
late. I think, however, I have seen my ideal realised in the lives of 
our minister and his help-meet. They seem to be equally yoked 
together, are equally interested in doing all the good they can, and 
promoting the interests of the community. But we have reached their 
abode, and I wish to call ; so good-bye. Call and see me again, and 
my dear Clara, I will give you more thoughts on the subject, which 
has interested us ; though," she said archly, " I suppose your die is 
cast, and it will not make much difference with your fate." 



CHAPTER XV. 

INTERVIEW WITH DR. MASON. 

The minister and his good lady were At their home. Martha entered 
with an anxious step, for she had laid her plans before her minister's 
mind, and she did not know what his decision would be. 

** Have you seen Dr. Mason, Mr. Peabody?" 

^^ Yes, Martha ; I have seen him." 

" What did he say to mv proposition ? Can he accede to it ? " 

" He says that he thinks it a girlish whim, and that you will soon 
weary of the musty study. To my great surprise, I must affirm, 
he consents that you may go to his office as soon as you please, and 
take your first lesson. But, Martha, I do not hesitate to state to you, 
that I fear he will never make the subject an attractive one. I think 
he is determined to cure you at once of any desire to study medi- 
cine. Still, if you have strong and earnest attractions for that branch, 
if you have an energy that no opposition can quench, I would advise 
vou, at least, to make the trial ; and then if you do not succeed, as he 
hopes you will not, you can turn your active mind to other pursuits 
more congenial. Everyone must try their strength before they will 
fully understand how much they have. The litUe birdling that has 
never soared on high with its pinions, makes a feeble effort at first, 
and then accumulating force, renews its efforts till it can almost vie 
with the eagle." 

^^ With your blessing, Mr. Peabody, and the grace of God, I feel 
that I can conquer insurmountable obstacles. Pray for me, that God 
will clearly make known to me my path of duty, that the light which 
is in me be not darkness." 

Martha Glover had been attending to the study of the languages 
for some time, but she wanted to study something that would be use> 
fol to her, and would enable her to do some good. She was in the 
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habit of vieiting the sick and the poor, and oflcn felt what a conso- 
lation it would be to her to assuage the pain and suffering which she 
witnessed. She had thought of every occupation, and finally con- 
cluded, after much cogitation, that as she had always been deeply in- 
terested in the studies of anatomy and physiology, she would pursue 
them as far as Dr. Mason would allow her to go. She did not dare 
to ask him to take her as his student, for fear that he would at once 
ridicule the idea, and refuse the request ; so she laid her plans and 
wishes before Mr. Peabody, who had taken a deep interest in her 
temporal and spiritual welfare. She knew that he nad considerable 
influence with the Doctor, and that if anyone could broach the subject 
in an unexceptionable manner, it was her minister. 

Br. Mason thought it was a mere chimera which would soon vanish 
before the reality. "I rather think," muttered he to himself, **ril 
put that strange girl on to the dry bones for a commencement, and 
she will soon leave these for fields of poesy and fiction, woman's truest 
element." 

When Martha entered the Doctor's office, he was compounding, 
triturating, and commingling medicines of various kinds. Alas for the 
poor stomach ! what a treadmill life of drudgery it has I Wonder it 
don't rebel, and proclaim its independence of drugs now and for ever- 
more I But it doubtless keeps a current account, and has a long list 
on its register. Sometimes a long period elapses before the final 
settlement comes — it may be years ; but every transgression is faith- 
fully recorded, and anon the bill is presented, and sudden payment 
demanded. Happy is he who can rejoice in a stomach free from drugs. 
He has the prospect of a long life and much physical comfbrt. 

Martha entered the doctor's sanctum somewhat tremblingly, like an 
aspen leaf, for she knew that Dr. Mason was a rigid conservative, sar- 
castic, blunt-spoken man, and she feared his bitter, withering criti- 
cisms on her newly> conceived project. He was getting to be an old 
man, and could not tolerate innovations. He wanted to see no im- 
provements in the practice of medicine, while he lived. He would 
oflen say that Galen, Hippocrates, Sir Astley Cooper, and other medi- 
cal writers, ought to have known the best scientific theories which 
would be worthy of reception in every age. He had not time or 
patience to examine all the new projects and every invention that 
the ingenuity of man devised. He bled, he cupped, he mercurialized, 
he antimonialized his patients ; and then, if they died, why, he 
couldn't help it. He followed the wise dogmas of the past. If not 
successful in the treatment, he would tell his patrons that they ought to 
have sent for him before the secondary stages of the disease had fas- 
tened on the system. Or, if the patient died of consumption, why, he 
had a ^^ scrofulous diathesis " or tuberculous predisposition, and nothing 
would have saved him. Like the track of the air-line railroad, his line 
of action was straight forward, and he never varied from it. He had a 
large practice, for people like to be drugged. If they send for a phy- 
sician, they expect, as a matter of course, or a necessary consequence, 
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that he will leave them medicine, which charm or amulet they bind 
aromid the peristaltic folds or convolutions of the stomach and alimen- 
tary canal, and expect that they will be cured by its magic influences. 
If they purchase and pay for an emetic, they want their money's 
worth. As for paying for advice and consultations which task the 
brain of the adviser, and perhaps have required the study of years 
to qualify them to give, they never mean to adopt such a course. No ; 
talking is talking^ and everybody can do that. But, as for medicine, the 
doctor instantaneously assumes new consequence in their eyes, when he 
opens his pocket-case or saddle-bag to take out a portion of mercury, 
ipecac, or podyphillin. If more medicine is left than the sick ones 
need, those in health often swallow the emetics or cathartics to avoid 
wasting them. 

A physician left an emetic for a patient to take, but he recovered 
before it arrived. The economical wife said it was too bad to pay for 
medicine and then throw it away ; so she distributed it to her children, 
and it had the desired effect, and doubtless acted as a preventive of future 
disease. 

If we could only see one community, every member of which enjoyed 
perfect health, who lived in accordance with nature's laws and the 
organic laws — who never swallowed anything which did not have a 
direct tendency to nourish and recuperate the system, and then con- 
trast them with one whose inhabitants were troubled with all the 
diseases to which poor human flesh is heir, poisoning their organ- 
izations with deleterious drugs, we should see as wide a contrast as 
between light and darkness. Dr. Mason used the same argument which 
the rum-seller and the wine-merchant have so oHen called to their aid, 
" If I don't physic the people, others will." 

This is too true, and many conscientious physicians, who feel that 
nature will perform the cure, in many cases, either lose their practice 
by the exemplification of their principles, or else do repeated violence 
to the monitions of conscience. The practitioner often feels that the 
practical life of a physician is beset, with many more thorns than the 
student's life. But Dr. Mason obeyed his conscience by scrupulously 
following in the footsteps of worthy predecessors. When he had a new 
disease to treat, he consulted his books, and without regard to the tem- 
perament or peculiarity of the patient, he made out his prescriptions 
according to rule. When it was proposed to start a railroad from the 
town, which had become a city, for the purpose of facilitating the 
travelling hither and thither, he opposed the movement with all his 
might, and said that they had always travelled in the stage-coach, and 
that they would surely be killed if they had the railroad so near them. 
** No, no ; there is no use in having these flying instruments of death," 
and wherever or whenever an accident occurred, he always delighted 
to recount it to those who were favourable to the movement, with the 
addendum, ^^ I told you so." If he had lived in the days of Galileo, 
he would^probably have been one of those who would have made that 
old man recant his &vourite theories on astronomy. He might have 
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been one of the inquisitors, who tortured a confession from that hoary 
martyr to science. Had he lived in the days of Harvey he would have 
been among the loudest to disclaim and renounce the discoveries of that 
illustrious son of iBsculapius, who refuted the erroneous idea of the 
ancients, that the arteries were made for the transmission of air, and 
who promulgated the theory that the circulation of the blood was 
through the venous and arterial systems. 

But with all his conservatism, Dr. Mason was an excellent anatomist 
and thoroaeh student, and much respected throughout the entire com- 
munity for nis scholastic acquirements and medical and surgical skill. 

It was not surprising that Martha trembled when she entered his 
office. Her father had wealth and influence ; besides, Mr. Feabody 
had spoken highly of her mental acumen, her diligence and persevering 
zeal, so that she had a more courteous reception than she expected. 
Her boldness to strike out into a new channel, though it did not meet 
the approval of the doctor, yet pleased him, and he determined at least 
to see what mettle entered into her composition. 

" Good morning, sir." 

" Pray be seated." 

" Thank you, sir." 

" All well at your father's ? " 

*' All very well, sir, excepting mother, who is a little nervous." 

^' I intend to call and leave her some more medicine soon." 

A silence ensued. The doctor continued triturating some medicine 
in his murtar, turning it first in one direction and then in the other, 
until one would have thought that every distinct particle had com- 
mingled with its mate. This he continued for about five minutes. 
Martha bit her lips and wished she was in the Red Sea, or sitting quietly, 
conversing with Mr. and Mrs. Feabody on some interesting theme they 
knew so well how to introduce. At last he said, rather gruffly : 

" Mr. Feabody says that you have got some new-fangled notions 
in your head." 

Martha made no reply. 

** He says you wish to be a student of mine." 

" Yes, sir, if you have no objections. I should like to gain a know- 
ledge of my frame -work." 

'* Curious, awlully curious study. The noblest work of God is man." 

Martha wondered whether he meant the whole genus homo, or the 
particular species before her. 

" Tm an awful hard teacher. I have none of your superficial students. 
They have to bend their marrow-bones right to the work if they want 
to gain any favour from me. Two maie students just went away 
from me because I told them I would have no skipping over of the jaw- 
breaking names — that I kept no student with me who had anything of 
the spint of the old lady, who, reading her Bible, skipped over all the 
hard terms, calling them ^prohahle.^ " 

^^ I can study diligently, sir. Mr. Feabody says I have applied myself 
well in Latin and Greek." 
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^' Well, ril try you for two or three months, and see if you make 
good progress. If so, PU assist you very willingly. But," said he, 
peering his large eyes into her face, '^ do tell me the reason why you 
wish to undertake such a formidahle task." 

*^ Oh," said Martha, who felt that she could not open her hearts 
secrets to such a man — ^that he could not appreciate her true motives — 
*^ I have a desire to employ my time to good advantage." 

" Have you ever studied anatomy ? " 

*^ Only from the text- hooks used in our seminaries." 

«^ Very well. Here is Morton^s Anatomy, and here is the sphenoid 
hone, or the os sphenoides, one of the bones of the cranium. I want 
you to learn the name of every aperture you see, however small it may 
be, wherever the point of a pin can be inserted. You may take your 
own time to learn it, but when you think you have mastered it, you 
may come and recite it to me." 

Martha took the book and the cranial bone, and wended her way 
home with a lighter step than when she came. She did not begin to 
think of the task before her. One thing, however, she knew — that the 
assistance she would receive from Dr. Mason would be proportionate to 
her own exertions, and she resolved that she would systematize her 
time, so that she should not lose any of it needlessly. 

" I rather think we shall not be troubled with a female student afler 
this," said Dr. Mason to his young student, who had entered the office 
while he was conversing with Martha. '' She will never accomplish 
the task I have assigned to her, and I shall be saved the annoyance of 
teaching her. I am glad I did not refuse her, as I thought at first I 
would, for now the blame, if there be any, will rest entirely on her- 
self, and she will find that a woman cannot comprehend sciences as men 
can. No 1 the Creator designed her to stay at home, take care of chil- 
dren, and attend to domestic duties! This is her place — this her 
sphere ; and she ought to be contented with filling that position with 
honour, without aspiring to compete with us, who have larger brains, 
more solidity of muscle, and toughness of organization." 

The young student, Walter Dembeny, who had been in Dr. Mason's 
office six months, nodded assent to the idea that Martha would retire 
from the medical field discouraged ; for he well knew the rigid and 
thorough discipline through which he had passed, and remembered how 
often he had sdmost regretted that he ever commenced so laborious a 
study. So he pitied Martha, and, like the old doctor, supposed it was 
merely a freak of the imi^ination, which the study of the sphenoid or 
temporal bones would restore to an equilibrium. We shall see the 
result of her efforts. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DOMESTIC SCENE AT MR. AMY's HOME. 

*^Mt lore," said Mr. Amy to his lady, one morning, *^ do you recollect 
how much I used to admire Hogarth^s line of beauty, in your curling, 
wavinff hair ? ^' 

^^ Oh, yes ; but I rather think my curls caught your fancy rather 
than myself y 

" Well, you know, we admire the Jewel, however valuable it may be 
intrinsically, all the more for being highly polished and in a fine setting. 
Now, because nature has bestowed on you luxuriantly the adornment 
of woman, a fine head of hair, I will say that you never look more 
charming to me than when those little bewitching ringlets dance over 
your beautiful cheek, and shade that brow of marble whiteness. But I 
really wish yon would give away your old morning dresses, and have 
some new ones finely fitted to your form.*' 

'* Why, dear ? Are you becoming young again ? " 

'^ Ob, no; but I am a great admirer of neatness of attire at all times, 
in every one, especially in the being whom I prize above all others, at 
whose shrine I offer my heart's incense.'' 

'•^ But then, dear, we are married now ; and it's of no use to spend 
time to fix up." 

Ah, poor woman I You ' are a type of a great many of your sex, 
who think that the fact of being married, and out of the market, gives 
them a right— a special privilege to appear in the morning in complete 
dishabille^ without any regard to neatness or taste. How can such an 
one expect to retain the love or respect of a noble being ? Though 
she may have left a home which held her as an idol— though she may 
have broken a chain of loved hearts, and feel that woman's life is in 
her affections — ^that her sweetest, holiest joys spring from this, which 
should be an ever-living fount, a perennial spring, she need not expect 
to have sun-beams and perfumed fiowers always strewn in her pathway 
unless she performs her part in the great battle of life. These are little 
things, in themselves almost valueless — little acts of kindness, which 
scarcely cost an effort, but which fill up the cup of happiness of a 
man's or a woman's life, the want of which chills the deep affections of 
the soul, and leaves it waste and blighted. The physical heart cannot 
be guarded too carefully. Though its chordoe tendinoe are very strong 
and difficult to break ; though the pericardium is very durable ; yet, 
when once an inflammation has set in, when once an organic disease 
has appeared, it can never fully regain its tone. Palliatives and seda- 
tives may be administered ; but the patient is liable at any moment to 
drop dead in the street from stagnation, or interrupted circulation of 
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the blood. So, in the ethereal heart, which is the source and centre of 
the souPs life, if there be a lesion or organic affection, its pulses may 
cease to beat, and its bright joyous existence will close, and its brittle 
thread may suddenly snap asunder. 

" My dear, I expect to bring company home to dinner with me to- 
day — an old class-mate of mine. I shall not go out of the city as I 
expected. I really want you to play the hostess with the grace which 
naturally belongs to you. I have told my friend what a charming wife 
I have, and I don't wish to have him suppose that I woi^ld equivocate ; 
for when you dress neatly you are one of the fairest of the fair." 

" Thank you, husband, for the compliment. I'll coax my hair into 
a waving billow ; and I'll wear my sweetest smile for your sake." 

We have said that Mrs. Amy was beautiful. It was indeed true. 
Nature had been lavish to her pet child. She would not have had 
occasion to complain to Juno, like the peacock, because she had not 
given to her the sweetness of the nightingale's voice, for she had 
almost every adornment. She was not only a rose, but a new grace — 
the moss was shed upon her by the spirit of the flowers. She was 
gentle, amiable ; but never had been taught to discipline her mind and 
feelings. She was reared in the lap of luxury, and all her wants were 
anticipated and gratified. Wine was drank in her father's house on 
all occasions, both in company and at their ordinary meals. Mrs. 
Amy early acquired a strong love of stimulating drinks, and partook of 
them every day. But she was restrained by outward circumstances 
from indulging too freely in her youthful days, and it was only after her 
marriage, when she had the control of her own table, and unlimited 
sway in these matters, that she drank to intoxication. She imbibed, 
till she deranged the tone of her stomacn — was dyspeptic, and gra- 
dually became careless of her personal appearance, until she was so 
indifferent in this respect, that she went through the house slipshod in 
a dishabille condition, and never dressed decently, when at home, un- 
less she had fashionable callers. Then, sometimes, she would make a 
lady, who could not possibly stay longer than five seconds, wait fifteen 
or twenty minutes until her maid had an opportunity to dress her. 
She loved her husband ; but he had become like an old-accustomed 
piece of furniture — a necessary appendage, to make the wheels of her 
life revolve smoothly ; and she who once would have blushed crimson 
at the idea of being caught with her hair in papers by a lover, so far forgot 
the laws of decency and propriety as to really insult the husband- 
lover, by outraging his love of neatness. The law that binds two souls 
together should not annul or abrogate those little attentions which each 
paid to the other before marriage. 

After Mr. Amy left the house, his wife, not feeling very well, drank 
treely of brandy. She did not intend to take an over-dose ; but it was 
either stronger than usual, or her organization was in a condition to be 
affected by a smaller portion. Whatever be the facts, she forgot her 
husband's request to be neatly attired — ^forgot that he was to bring 
company to dinner — ^forgot to give her orders to the servants to prepare 
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an extra dish ; and they, supposing their master had gone out of town, 
made very scanty preparations. 

At their usual dinner hour, Mr. Amy entered the house with a light 
and merry heart, for his wife*8 parting kiss still nestled in his hearths 
remembrance. Her sunny smile, which always unmanned him, was 
still before his mind^s eye; and hope, ^^the blue-eyed messenger," 
threw a halo of better days over the future than he had yet seen. He 
felt that he had wronged his wife by supposing that she was so blinded 
by appetite as to forget his interests ; and he resolved that ever after- 
wards he would be more true in thought, as well as in word and action. 
This was a golden moment— one in which a cord might have been 
woven that would have indissolubly bound their souls for time and 
eternity — a seal which would have stamped their destiny, so that no 
human power could sever or break it. " There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." There are 
kind words which, spoken in season, are ^'like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver." They counteract the effects of years of bitterness, 
Jieglect, and even cruelty itself. The rolling ocean, tumultuous with 
angry waves, may beat the tempest-tossed ship, as a child handles its 
tiny plaything ; but as the strong keel begins to yield to the storm — 
as the gigantic timbers are about to be loosened, and the hardy mariner 
feels that he will find his last resting-place in the briny deep, a gleam 
of sunlight sometimes suddenly pierces the vault of heaven ; the angry 
elements are appeased — the silvery-edged clouds float in the cerulean 
— the ship rides triumphantly over the waters, and thanksgivings of 
praise are uplifted to the great Jehovah. 

There are also deeds and words which scorch like the rays of the 
sun, unaccompanied by refreshing showers. They break the last link 
which had bound loving hearts together ; they release a soul which had 
been enslaved by strong yet silken cords to another. 

After Mr. Amy had seated his friend in his drawing-room, he 
accosted a servant in the hall, to know where Mrs. Amy was. The 
first salutation was, '' Why, Mr. Amy, in faith, indade, we railly thought 
you had gone out of town ; what in raarcy shall we do for dinner ? " 

** Where is your mistress ? " angrily exclaimed Mr. Amy. 

*^ She is in her room, suddenly taken ill, plase, sir." 

Mr. Amy knew, by sad experience, the nature and cause of her sudden 
illness ; and, though excessively mortified and angry, yet he bit his lips 
and controlled his ire. He went to her room, a gem of a " boudoir," 
which was exquisitely adorned, with all the magnificence which a gene- 
rous heart and a full purse could suggest. Everything necessary for a 
lady's toilet, even to the minutest articles that would add to her hap- 
piness, was furnished in -profusion, by his express command. 

But what a spectacle presented itself to that idolatrous husband, as 
he opened the door I On a silken couch, over which two angels, of 
spotless white, stretched their wings and pointed upward, lay the wife 
of his youth in a state of insensibility and beastly intoxication. He 
Bank into a chair, oppressed with grief, buried his face in his hands, and 
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hot scalding teafs coursed their way oyer his cheeks. In tiie plaint of 
King David for his son Absalom, he exclaimed, " My wife, my wife, 
would to Grod I might have died to have saved thy head from this 
withering curse! I would rather have wrapped the winding-sheet 
around thy lovely form, and, with these hands, hollowed out thy 
grave in some lone desert heath, than to have seen thy beauty thus 
desecrated, thy temple thus profaned ! O, well do I recall the enchant- 
ments which allured me and won my soul, when, 

" ' Ab if some mother goddesg, witli her hands divine. 

Had Ibrm'd thj ciuiiiig locks and made thj temples shine. 
Had given those bnlliant eyes a sparkling grace. 
And breathed a youthful vigour o'er thy face 
lake polish'd ivoiy, beauteous to behold. 
Or Parian marble when encased in gold.' ** 

But he remembered that he had a friend waiting below in the draw- 
ing-room, and he bathed his burning brow and repressed the anguish 
of his soul as well as possible. He said to his friend, that his wife had 
been seized with sudden illness, and was unable to see company, that 
he must excuse her absence, and that in consequence of the occurrence, 
they would dine at the hotel. This seemed perfectly satisfactory, but 
little did Mr. Amy's friend know the heavy burden which oppressed 
his spirits like a loadstone. There is no barometer which will always 
^ve up a true type of the feelings and emotions of the soul. A man 
may be able, like Napoleon, to have such a perfect command over his 
muscles, that they will give no clue to the nervous power that regulates 
them. ^' A man may smile, and be a villain still," or he may be rent 
with grief, and yet there may be no visible trace of it on the out- 
ward, no representation of the reality within. 

Mr. Amy was a kind husband ; he gave his wife an adequate sum of 
money for all her wants and expenditures, and knowing her fondness 
for wine, he, in the early years of their married life, had a constant 
supply on hand. But she gradually became fond of brandy, and that 
she need not procure it where exposures would be certain, he kept a 
cask in his cellar, to which she could have recourse when her appetite 
dictated. But he urged her, by the love she cherished for him, by her 
desire not to tarnish the name of her parents, or her own reputation, 
to drink it in her chamber, where no one would see her. By con- 
stantly yielding to an excessive and increasing appetite, her disposition, 
naturally mild and amiable, became irritable and morose, so that, in her 
drunken fits, she would beat her children, scold her servants, abuse her 
husband, with oaths, till he sometimes felt that forbearance was no 
longer a virtue. He reasoned, implored, and entreated her to drink a 
stated allowance, which would not derange her mental faculties ; but 
before she was aware of it herself, she had passed the neutral ground 
to the enemy's side, and was a traitor to her better nature I Poor 
woman ! she was an object of pity. She blunted her maternal feelings, 
tiie highest instancts of her nature, allowed her dear children to starve 
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mentally and spiritually, and became more and mor^ gross in her 
organization. 

An intemperate man is a loathsome sight ; but when a woman forgets 
herself, when she is debased, when she sinks to a level with the brutes, 
angels may well weep at the sight. We ascribe to woman more re- 
finement of feeling, more elevation of soul, and greater purity of mind 
than to man. We form an ideal image of sympathy, devotion, and 
afiection, united to a vivacity of imagination, a quick intellectual per- 
ception of truth, disinterested benevolence ; an innate fondness for 
prattling children; and these attributes quickened into life by the 
breath of the Infinite, we call woman, clad in her majesty, the acknow- 
ledged queen in the realm of the affections, as man is said to be in 
the arena of thought. 

With this ideal before us, we are shocked at any departure from our 
standard, and we cry, ^^ shut sesame ! shut sesame ! ^^ to veil her from 
our vision. We deem woman 

" A being all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 
Interpreter between tbe gods and man." 

We forget, that " though distinct in individualities," that 

" The woman's cause is man's, they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf'd or god-iike, bond or free." 

We should judge their derelictions from duty or virtue from the same 
landmarks. If either violate the laws of their being, humanity suffers. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MRS. AMY IN A NEW TABLEAU. 

When Mrs. Amy was sober, she moved in '* good circles " in society ; 
for her father was an aristocratic man, had held several prominent 
public offices, and was beloved by his friends. 

After Mrs. Amy had become so strongly addicted to the sparkling 
beverage, her husband had many serious conversations with her father 
as to the best course to be pursued. She seemed to be entirely lost to 
common arguments ; or, at least, they had only a temporary effect on 
her mind, and were not sufficient to enable her to control her inclina- 
tions. 

On the evening of the day when she had promised better things, 
Mr. Amy, with a heart full of sorrow, called upon her father, and 
again besought him to point out his path of duty. 

'* Oh, if I thought that my dealing in ardent spiiits had anything to 
do with my wife's career, I would leave my business to*morrow— follow 
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any occupation— live on a farm, anywhere or anyhow, provided she 
would reform." 

Could Mr. Amy have traced out the lives of his patrons, and seen 
the sorrow he was indirectly causing by his traffic, he would have felt 
it was a just retribution to him to have the curse resting on and blight- 
ing his own hearth-stone. 

* * * * * 

Aller a Ions, earnest, and solemn deliberation, they came to the con- 
clusion that when she became intoxicated again they would take her to 
a private room in the Tombs, the city prison, and they hoped that 
sadden revulsion would wake up her consciousness and shame, and 
produce such a reaction in her mind that she would not relapse again 
into her evil ways. But, O Habit! adamantine are the chains thou 
hast riven around thy victims ! — durable as life itself. If the youth of 
our country would early form right habits, such as would lead to good 
deeds and just actions, to deal justly and to live uprightly would be- 
come second nature, and we should not be so often pained by those 
mental and spiritual malformations which now meet us on every hand. 

Mrs. Amy would sometimes be very noisy after drinkine, and fre- 
quently attracted a crowd of boys in the street ; so that her family were 
constantly subjected to mortification on her account. They told her 
solemnly, that if she became intoxicated any more they should be 
obliged to confine her. This threat did not suffice to keep her within the 
bounds of propriety. For, the very next week after Mr. Amy had made 
so urgent a request of her to be more attentive to her personal clean- 
liness, she became intoxicated again, was noisy, loud, and brawling. 
Mr. Amy took her in his carriage and carried her to the Tombs at ten 
o^clock at night, and requested the keeper, with tearful eyes, to con- 
fine her for two days, to treat her kindly, not to have her exposed to 
the gaze of others, and by no means to allow her name to appear in 
public. He hoped, with fear and trembling, that she was not entirely 
lost. He would have remained with her, but he feared his absence 
might excite suspicion. 

That night her sleepless husband paced his room in agony. Still, he 
did not think it a sin to drink moderately, for he maintained that a man 
or a woman ought to have such a control over the appetite that they 
would not overstep the bounds of propriety, any more than in the 
exercise of any other feeling or propensity. He was not tempted to 
become intoxicated, because his will-power was strong. The anguish 
that he sufi^ered was only a type of what he indirectly inflicted on 
numerous families in the community ; but he did not realize it. It is 
only when our own lamb is snatched by the pestilence — when our own 
affections are lacerated and bleeding— when our own household is 
destroyed by the wolf, that we arm ourselves in earnest, and endeavour, 
at least, to drive out the animal from our midst. 

How slowly lagged the hours of those two days I He lived as many 
weeks in them. Sometimes a person will live years in one day. Has 
a youug husband received intelligence that the railroad-car nas run 
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off the track, when there is a possibility that he may have a wife or 
daughter in the train, and no means of ascertaining the fact till the 
arrival of the train, the young man will become old in his anxiety and 
awful suspense. The weight and burden of years of toil would be pre- 
ferable to that single hour. Perspiration starts from every pore, and 
he knows not whether he is in the body or not. 

\i Mr. Amy could not sit, rest, or eat. He remained in his house on 
plea of sickness, and refused to admit even his partner. On the evening 
of the second day, as soon as darkness came, he went in his carriage 
to the Tombs for his wife. As he saw her he kissed her, and said,-^ 
^^ Come, my love ; come home again, and be a wife to me.'* 

^^ You needn^t think to punish me in this way to make me behave, as 
you would a little child," replied she. ** If you do, you are greatly 
mistaken. Do you imagine that confining me in this horrid place will 
make me any better ? besides, what will my friends say ? How they 
will exult to know that you have punished me like a baby 1 " 

" No one need know it, my dear. You were so noisy and boisterous 
at the house that I was afraid you would collect a crowd of boys and 
men around our dwelling, and that, certainly, would have been a greater 
exposure than the present ; for the keeper will never reveal tne fact 
of your being detained here. I thought if you could once reflect on 
your ways and actual condition, you might be induced to pursue a 
different course. Oh, that you would take the position in society which 
you are fitted to occupy I I would make any sacrifice in the world for 
your sake, if you would only give up your habits, or restrain them." 

*^ J will go home to my father's house," said she. ^^ I know that he 
will resent this procedure." 

** My dear, your father sanctioned this method^ven proposed its 
adoption. He feels as I do — mortified, chagrined ; and his grey hairs 
will descend in sorrow to the grave unless you act differently. Then 
your dear little Laura asks piteously for her mother. 'Where is 
mamma? ' she savs. * Where is mamma? * You know how she loves 
you, and what a dear creature she is." 

'^ I suppose you told her that you had locked up her bad mother." 

" No, my dear. I told her you had gone away, to be absent a few 
days, but that you would soon return home again. I really do not 
think you are had^ but unfortunately organized. I pity you from my 
soul, and do not imagine that you could commit any deed that was 
vicious ; but on reflection, you will yourself confess that your frc- 

Suent spells of delirium injure you physically, to say nothing of 
leir mental influences. It also leaves its impress on your counte- 
nance ; once so transcendently lovely, but now beginning to be haggard 
and bloated." 

''My father and mother have always drank the social glass, and 
they are respectable." 

" Yes ; but they know just the point when to dash the cup aside. 
They never drink to excess." 
Mrs. Amy finally consented to go home with her husband. The 
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night was dark and dreary. Not a star lingered in the firmament to 
light the trayeller on his way ; hut darkness concealed them from the 
gaze of those who might otherwise have recognized them. She really 
intended to reform, and do better in the future. But appetite had 
fixed its fangs too stronsly and fatally on her vitals to be willing 
to relinquish its foothold. The cords of the net may seem to 
be silken or slender ; but when once around the lion, even the king 
of beasts, they may entrap him, so that his majestic spirit is held in 
subjection. Thus man, ^^ who is but little lower than the angels," who 
can tame the leviathan of the deep, play with the lightning, say to the 
barren wastes, tq the desert wilderness, or interminable forests, blossom 
like the rose ; and anon, villages, towns and cities, teeming with life 
and humanity, spring forth as with a magician^s power, as in fairy days 
of old, — this same generic being will be fettered by a single propensity, 
as appetite, to such) an extent that all that is high, mortal, and exalted 
in his nature becomes bestial. 

The scenes which we have depicted above were enacted over and 
over again. Desolate is the home of man, when the wife is lost to 
reason, when her holiest feelings are ignored — ^his hearth is dreary 
beyond description. 

Mr. Amy lavished on his wife all the refinements of civilized life ; 
proposed various jaunts to the difierent watering-places, thinking that 
perhaps change of air and scenery would benefit her, and he hoped 
that among strangers she would be more careful to avoid exposure. 
But they did not stay away from home long, for he found that his wife 
would secrete a bottle of brandy in her trunk, and would not abstain 
firom its frequent use. She had lost her ambition, was negligent of her 
appearance, and subjected him to constant mortification. So they soon 
returned to their own residence. The succeeding week, she lay in a 
state of stupefaction, till her nervous system could no longer sustain 
the excitement, when in a fit of delirium tremetu she died, a bloated, 
loathsome object. No one could have recognized in the lifeless body 
that lay in that tapestried room, where every mark of luxury and 
wealth was evident, that the once lovely and amiable Miss Canding 
ever tabernacled in that mass of corruption. 

She was attended in her last illness by an old and faithful nurse, who 
had taken care of her in her youthful days. Visitors, even their 
most intimate friends, were excluded, on the plea that the physician 
recommended perfect quiet and retirement. Though Dame Bumour 
made many surmises, yet none besides her parents, nurse, physician and 
husband, actually knew at the time of her burial, that that magnificent 
cortege were following a once respected and loved member of society to 
a drunkard's grave ! Among that train of mourners there were those 
of whom we might say, they mourned without hope. When persons 
who have lived in close companionship for many years are separated by 
death, there are many tears shed ; there are moments when the agoni- 
zed soul of the survivor is ready to sink, overwhelmed with the weight 
of sorrow crushing it to the dust. This is alleviated somewhat by 
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watobing at the bedside of the departed one, by catobing the last dying 
accents, by folding the loving one to the heart, as the last breath 
escapes from its confines, and by hearing the farewell words of a soul 
triumphant in hope. But when there are none of these comforts, when 
there is nothing but darkness in the remembrance, oh, how wretched 
must be that condition ! Such was Mr. Amy^s. Af^er his wife^s burial, 
be rented his house, placed his children where they would be well 
protected, left his business for a season, and took passage for Europe, 
hoping that foreign travel would drown his grief, and restore the 
equilibrium which his recent trials had destroyed. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

REMOVAL TO THE WE8TEHN COUNTRT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ws^tworth and their three children started for the 
western country, with renewed hopes and desires, to begin life again. 
They had a delightful tour, stopped at Niagara Falls a few days, had a 
fine sail on Lake Erie to Cleveland, spent a few days in that lovely 
forest city, crossed the prairie-land to the West, and finally settled 
down in one of the most lovely towns in Wisconsin. Mr. Wentworth 
preferred to go there, far away from his early associations, to grow 
with a growing people ; for he had formed strong resolutions to pursue 
a right course — to live the life of a good, virtuous, and temperate man- 
to rise again to the eminence which his talents might command. But 
how little did he know the struggle that he had to make I There is 
sometimes such a weakening, such a debauching of the mind, conse- 
quent on the long indulgence of intemperate habits ; such a grossness 
oi action induced, and the very tissues of the system are so much 
affected that a subsequent reformation of those habits oflen fails to 
eradicate the inclination to yield to the temptation. Those who have 
been habitual tipplers or moderate drunkards, and afterwards become 
sober and sedate men, often retain, mentally and morally, the feelings 
and habits of the drunkard. The debasing influences of rum will 
often cause an editor, poet, or statesman, to pour out vituperous, slan- 
derous words and evil machinations against even his best friends, if 
they happen to differ from him in sentiment. Does anyone say, *^ If 
this be trne, of what avail is reformation ? " Facts are stubborn things. 
Though the sheet of white paper, after it has been blotted with ink, 
can never assume the hue of virgin purity again, yet its blemishes may 
serve to make us more careful in the future. So the condition of those 
who have been tempted by king Alcohol and have fallen, should serve 
as a beacon to guide those who have not yet been tempted, or have not 
yet yielded to his wiles or allurements. 

Nora was delighted with her journey, with the magnificent lake 
scenery, with the luxuriant growth of foliage, the fields of waviag 
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grain and com, and the rolling prairie-land, variegated with nature's 
flowers in rich abundance. 

(jod might have made this world of ours without a single flower to 
spring up under our feet. Even, then, we could read His love in the 
lofty trees of the forest, the more useAil plants, the grains that grow 
to give nourishment to man ; but ail through His woods He has 
sprinkled in rich provision violets, and bright-tinted messengers of 
beauty. 

Nora. saw the relics of her early housekeeping days pass away from 
her with scarcely a pang, for they were associated widi bitter emotions ; 
besides, she was ready to sacrifice everything, if, by so doing, her 
husband could once more assert his manhood, and become a noble 
member of society. She was ready to leave familiar scenes with 
scarcely a regret, to go and dwell in a land of strangers, for the 
sake of her husband. He proposed that she should spend a few 
months at her father's, till she became settled again, thinking, perhaps, 
that she would feel lonely in a strange land. But her imiversal reply 
was, — *^ I left father and mother for your sake, and where you go, I 
will go ; your country shall be my country." Charles appreciated this 
sacrifice on her part, and said, — ^*Can there be anything sweeter, 
purer, holier, than a deep intense aflection, which one loving heart 
experieuces for another, despite of sorrow, abuse, and trouble of every 
sort ? The most eztatic of all our earthly enjoyments is when one 
receives the sincere avowal of continuous afiection from the idol of his 
soul — when the fountains of tenderness and love are unsealed — when 
the gushing spirit turns to his for refreshings. There can be nothing 
in life more holy than the love of a true woman. It resembles that 
quenchless love which gave His only begotten Son to atone for the sins 
of His people. Every trial brightens it with a new lustre, and gives 
it a more intense glow. Man may have crushed his loved one to the 
earth, yet if he but give her back one look of love, a gentle embrace, or 
a token of affection, the richness and effulgence of an overflowing soul 
are his. Hers is not a sordid, interested love. It is a part of her 
being — one of her essential characteristics. Man will debase himself 
lower than the brute creation — will bring his wife to his own level ; 
yet she will be his slave, his servant, will watch his every expression, 
and if her anxious eye detects one glance of fondness or endearment, 
the electric spark will enkindle in her soul a flame of devotion more 
constant than aught beside. The riches of €k>lconda, the wealth of 
Ophir, the gems of the El Dorado of the West are mere baubles, com- 
pared to it. Said one, * I would prefer to be the idol of an unsullied 
and unpractised heart, than to he the monarch of empires. I would 
rather possess the immaculate and impassioned devotion of one high- 
souled and enthusiastic female, than the sycophantic fawning of 
miUions.' But is' this usudly the case with the lover or the husbimd ? 
He may paint for himself a h^h-ideal goddess. He may, with the bow 
and arrow slung on his shoulder, seek the groves of Diana in quest of 
a living representation of this fancied painting. He thinks he has found 
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the being who is to be to him ^ a sealed casket for time and eternity. ' 
He graces her with every perfection ; he adorns her with every charm. 
These golden clouds may not be dissipated fov several years. By-and- 
by, however, the scales drop from his eyes. One imperfection after 
another is discernible, and be is like one who ' from a dream awaketh.' 
He sees another who seizes his fancy, and he thinks she is his * pivotal 
love,' and he is henceforth to be her chivalric knight, and to linger in 
h?r wake. But the woman who loves, who commits herself to her 
lover, gives him the strong tide of years. If a shadow cross her path, 
if she suspect him of infidelity or inconsistency to her, she feels that 
there is no truth in humanity, that no trust can be placed in earthly 
things. The arrested current of her love turns back into itself, and 
she cannot throw off the tide of her emotions, but becomes deranged 
in her sympathies and crushed in her affections. The sunshine no 
longer beams upon her. The dews of evening no longer promote her 
growth. She becomes embittered, and perhaps dies with a broken 
heart." 

Mr. Wentworth pitched his tent in one of the growing towns of the 
Far West; purchased a house and furnished it plainly, compared 
with their former dwelling, yet with taste. Nora was very much 
pleased with their situation, and when Charles came home the first 
night, expecting to see his wife moping and lonely, what was his sur- 
prise to find her singing and playing, and wearing a smiling, happy 
countenance. She ran to meet him, telling how she had been wooing 
and inviting the robins and bluebirds, the linnets and jays, from the 
grove at the back of the house, and to give her an opera or a concert. 
" A concert of gladness and glee — 

The programme so rich and the tickets aJl free — 

In the grand vaulted hall, where there's room and to spare, 

With no gaslights to eat up the oxygen there, 

They inrite us to come, if we've a fine ear, 

To the garden or grove, their rehearsals to hear. 

Their chorus is full ere the sunheam is horn — 

Their music the sweetest at breaking of mom ; 

It was learn'd at Heaven's gate, with its rapturous lays. 

And may teach us, perchance, its own spirit of praise." 

^^Oh, Charles 1 I am so glad that we have forest trees growing 
near our dwelling ! I have always sympathized with the Indian who 
was driven far away from the soil he loved as his life, and I think of 
the destruction of the native aboriginal trees in the same light. They 
belong to the soil, and none other of an exotic growth can ever take 
their place. Besides, they take me back to my early childhood^s home, 
where I first lisped the name of father and mother. They remind me 
of my hallowed bowers and lovely walks when I was young, guileless, 
and free from care. They remind me of friends of my happy child- 
hood, some of whom have gone to their long home, others scattered 
over the wide earth. But I often feel that I would once more like to 
be a child, to prattle in my early home, to comfort my old father's 
heart. Oh ! how I wish he would visit us now, see how happily we 
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live in this new home 1 I know he would forgive all onr paet mis- 
comings." 

'^ Don't say our mifeomings, for I alone am to blame. But I do mean 
to try to redeem the past, and to save my earnings till I can, in part, 
pay back my liabilities to your father. I have within me, I know, the 
talent to get business, and I am willing to economize all I possibly can 
to sare my earnines for that purpose. I certainly should not have the 
assurance to meet nis face until 1 could do it like a man. I feel now as 
if I were a viper which he had taken to his bosom, warmed with his 
yital breath only that I might destroy his best interests. But let us 
look forward with hope, and trust to the future." 

He went over the house, and saw how neatly Nora had arranged 
eyerything. Their choicest books were placed in a book*case similar 
to the one which had graced their library in the city, but not as expen- 
sive. Everything was arranged in the most convenient and useful 
manner. 

Nora disposed of all her help save her old cook, Catherine, who had 
so strong an attachment to her that she consented to accompany them 
to their new western home. She told Charles that the children were 
now so large that they could wait on themselves, and she should not 
need her nurse ; that she should not require party and opera dresses, 
and therefore could dispense with a sempstress ; that she would learn to 
dress herself, and therefore could relinquish another servant ; that they 
would not keep horses, and therefore could do without a coachman 
or footman. It is astonishing how much persons can retrench in ex- 
penses when necessity lays its iron hand upon them ; or, on the other 
hand, how many artificial wants become unconsciously real necessities. 
Happy those who can assimilate to their circumstances in life, be they 
what they may 1 

Nora had always been surrounded by wealth. She had never known 
what it was to wait upon herself, and how could it be expected that she 
would have learned, unless stimulated by strong motives ? But when 
these were presented to her mind we have seen bow they nerved her 
to action, how tney developed energies that before were latent, and 
would have remained thus unless called forth by some such emer- 
gency. 

Talent will always find its level. It may be repressed for a while by 
the pressure of outward circumstances, but ultimately it will reveal 
itselt. Let no young snrig of the law, disciple of ^sculapius, or divine, 
be dispirited because he feels that he is not appreciated. As sure as 
the sun shines, so surely, if he have talent, accompanied by dauntless 
energy and exesntiveness of purpose with steadfastness of zeal, he will 
eventually reap a rich reward. We often see a preponderance of brain 
and nervous power, which give to their possessor a mental temperament 
and disposition for study and mental pursuits. At the same time, the 
vital, physical energies are deficient, consequently there is no physical 
stamina, no propelnng power, and but little is accomplished There 
must be a balanee between mind and matter, between body and braiiif 
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to prodaee a harmomous development. When this is the ettse, ibe 
man of genius laughs at poverty, at obstacles, at all the impedhnents ill 
his waj ; will tunnel rocks and mountains, bridge cataracts and preci- 
pices, even sail in the air in his chariot, defying winds, storms, and 
counter- currents. 

Mr. Wentworth had but to open his month, when pearls and jewels 
dropped out. A very plain man, peculiar in his habits of life, dress, 
and appearance, once walked into an assembly, and excited the merri- 
ment and jeers of those who saw him, but who were nnacquainfed 
with his name. A good Quaker friend, who stood near him when he 
seated himself, said, ** Open thy mouth, ftiend ; open thy month, and 
thon wilt slay all these scoffers with the sword of truth, sharp and 
two-edged, proceeding therefrom.^* During the evening, when the 
occasion presented, this peculiar genius, glorying in his eccentricities, 
did open his mouth, and such a flow of argument, wit, and sarcasm 
was poured out on that afnazed audience that they were swayed to and 
fro, as the billows of the ocean, now convnlsed with laughter, and 
anon weeping with intense emotion. They forgot the orator in hi» 
theme. 

Mr. Wentworth was not singular in his contour of form or visage ; 
yet he had the gift of speech. God made him an orator. We know 
that some contend, with Elibu Burritt, that we can always attain the 
ideal or standard which we erect. It is true that men with but little 
genius, by a perseverance which is stable as the rocks, will often accom- 
plish much more at their own particular calling, will earn more repu- 
tation, than one with brilliant talents, who attempts all things, but 
never succeeds in any. We know, too, that Demosthenes, with an 
imperfect vocal organism, by earefhl training, and long, diligent, 
assiduous study, became one of the greatest orators of his age. The 
careful observer of humanity will plainly perceive that there are dif- 
ferent gifts from the same spirit. All the study and perseverance in 
the universe would not create some poets, others philosophers, others 
mathematicians. There is a difference in primitive organization. Some 
are naturally more virtuous than others. Some have stronger propen- 
sities to do evil deeds. Some acquire knowledge with the aptitude of 
running water, while others toil wearily up the hill of science, and 
often faint by the way. There are ^^ heWers of wood and drawers of 
water,'^ made so by their constitutions. Call this not fatality. Say not 
all responsibility is cast aside by this view of the subject. It is true, 
nevertheless, and no one, on reflection, can gainsay it. While one 
child, in the cradle, may be almost thrown into convulsions by a discord 
OH a piano, another, of older growth, will not discern the difference 
between melody and harmony, or a discord, and will not at all be sus- 
ceptible to the sweet sounds of music. That there are different shades 
of responsibility, no one will or can deny who reads the parable of ^^ the 
ten talents." This view should make us more charitable for the feel- 
ings and imperfections of others — should give us a better insight into 
the training of the young, and assist us in developing their tuerits in 
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appropriate' channels. The housewright does not take promiscuously 
boards and lumber in erecting a noble edifice. He knows well, that 
should he make a glass foundation it would be worse folly than to build 
his house on the sand. So he chooses from the different trees of the 
forest and productions of the earth those materials best fitted for their 
respective uses, and the more judgment he evinces in this selection die 
more durable and useful is his building. 

Mr. Wentworth chose skilfully when he selected the profession of a 
lawyer, for his talents were peculiarly fitted for that occupation. In 
his western home he readily gained friends 'and practice, soon had to 
plead all the important cases in the neighbouring region, and was rapidly 
saining fame and wealth. He beautified his little tenement, embowered 
It with roses, had a fine garden, and felt that he was in a little paradise. 
He abstained altogether from stimulants of all kinds, and was deter- 
mined to make a thorough reformation. Nora was very joyful and 
happy. The paleness which had shadowed her brow for several years 
changed gradually to a more roseate hue. She would often say to her 
husband, — 

*< Since I must love thee— since a weird-like fate 
Impels me to thy heart. 
Do thou this justice to the soul I yield- 
Be its ideal— let it not blush to love." 

Nora interested herself in the various benevolent societies of the 
place where she resided, and soon gathered a pleasant circle of friends 
around her, which she valued much more highly than the aristocratic, 
fashionable, nominal friends she left in New York. After much anxious 
thought, and many misgivings of her own capacities, she resolved to 
take a few music scholars, and initiate them into the first steps of the 
^* divine art," thinking that she should thereby earn sufficient to defray 
her own personal expenses, and enable her husband the sooner to 
make up the amount of money which he designed to send to her father 
as a peace-ofiTering — a propitiation for his former dissipation. She 
readily found pupils, for her natural sweetness of disposition and 
amiability of manner won the afiections of all who became acquainted 
with her, and she succeeded well in the instruction of her pupils. 

It is true that we do not know the extent of our capabilities till an 
emergency calls them forth. Yet that very emergency is frequently 
the germ of beautiful creations. " Cling to your horse," cried an 
agitated parent to a boy who was crossing an angry and maddened river ; 
" cling to your horse I if you lose your grasp, I will shoot you." This 
terrified the boy so much that a new vigour entered his frame, and he 
did not release his hold till the panting horse reached the shore ; then 
he fainted in his father*s arms. 

Nora was happy. She often exclaimed, " that though many things 
occur to sadden and depress us, earth has much that is bright and 
beautiful. That there are many ills from which we cannot escape, 
but that there are many others of our own imaginings, or of our own 
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creation. That of all evils, intemperance is the most dreaded, because 
it brings all others in its train. It lurks around our fireside ; it robs us 
of our brightest ornaments ; it twines around the very vitals of society ; 
it arrests the progress of all the better feelings of nature ; it changes 
love into hate ; gentleness into fury and madness ; an angel into a 
demon." 

But Kora flattered herself that she should be troubled no longer by 
this demon. Especially, as she had heard and read in the papers of 
the excitement there was on the subject, and that men were arguing 
that intemperance should be placed on a level with other vices, as 
gambling, &c., and be restrained by law. She prayed from her heart 
that this might ensue ; for she well remembered her past anxieties and 
bitter troubles, and she knew that there were many thousand broken- 
hearted wives in a similar situation, almost cursing the light of day in 
their bewailments. 

Mr. Wentworth was succeeding finely in his business, and had in- 
vested the little property he brought with him, so well, that its value 
had doubled. He had deposited all that he could save from his earnings 
in the bank, and was congratulating himself on his happiness and 
prosperity. There was to him, 

f " One spot of earth, supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. " 

He felt that his quiet home, in the Western wilds, graced by his faithful 
and loving wife, was a ^^ heaven on earth," and his soul was full of joy. 
" Nora," said Mr. Wentworth, one evening, " next month I have a 
mind to turn all of our property, save this house and lot, into money, 
and make a tour Eastward, and deposit it with your old father, saving 
firom it the yearly remittance for my own parents. I really want to 
revisit the scenes of my childhood again. I can scarcely believe that six 
years have elapsed, since I have trod those oft-frequented streets, where 
my youthful feet delighted to wander. I long to receive a blessing 
again from my old mother and father, to see again my sister, to behold 
once more the oaks beneath whose shade I so often played and sat. I 
wonder if our friends will be glad to see us again. They may think 
that, in my profligacy, I have forgotten them all. But while the blood 
courses in my veins, I can never forget the kind, gentle, and loving 
mother, who gave me life, or her tender entreaties and imploring 
accents, when I left her to follow a student^s life. That voice of 
love has been a star to guide me, and often in my hours of re- 
morse, when the temptation came to me, to send my soul into the 
presence of its Maker, before its appointed time, my arm has been 
arrested by the remembrance of that mother^s love, who would have 
poured out her life's blood to save mine. Oh, my mother 1 sacred be thy 
name I May my deeds never bring a reproach or blush to thy cheek 
again 1 Yes, Kora, I feel more than ever that I want to go back again, 
and almost kiss the sods of my native town, and I know your heart 
will respond to the call." 
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Nora had never manifefited a discontented spirit. She never made 
known a regret that they came to the Western world, hut she often 
sighed in secret to see again her native land. Her earliest memories 
were fraught with joy. Though she had a very pleasant circle of 
friends in her new home, yet the friends she loved in youth seemed far 
dearer to her. When her husband became dissipated in New York, 
her father had 'several times written to her to leave him, and retnrn to 
hii protecting care, but she invariably refused, unless he would receive 
her husband. This incensed the old man, and in a moment of excite- 
ment, he hastily said, unless she did leave him, he would disinherit her, 
and would never see her any more. Her father repented of this 
hasty wcnrd in sackcloth and ashes. But he had given his word, and 
that was inflexible. Besides, he thought that ingratitude was the 
basest of sins. He had given his wealth profusely in the educatbn of 
his son-in-law. He had not sent him a niggard allowance, but had 
amply supplied every conceivable want ; had given to him the jewel of 
his household, his only daughter, who had been the pet of his heart, 
bis pearl of great price — had given them a handsome ^^ fitting out ** in 
the city, and, besides, intended to have done well by them in the last 
distribution of his property. It was more than the old man could 
brook, to have that precious child treated with neglect, to see her hus- 
band squander his earnings foolishly, to know that she was so bound 
by iron fetters, that with all his faults, she preferred him to her father. 
He could not understand it. He was in the decline of life. His 
youthful love- days were forgotten, and he could not divine why it 
was that his daughter should prefer poverty with a being who treated 
her unkindly, to a home of luxury and a father^s love. He did not 
understand the mysteries of that winged boy Cupid, who plays funny 
pranks sometimes. He did not appreciate, to its fullest extent, that 
passage of the minister's charge, " In weal or woe, in joy or sorrow, be 
ye futhful unto death." He did not realize that a fond wife will cling 
to a husband in poverty and crime, when all others forsake him. When 
the world denounces him, the wife will bind up his broken, bleeding 
heart, will pillow his head on her breast, and will whisper that there 
are none so abused, none so degraded, but that the blood of the dying 
Saviour can cleanse them. She will repeat the story of the murderer on 
the cross, and remind the despised one that repentance, even though it 
be at the eleventh hour, may gain him a resting-place in Paradise. 

Bitter tears did Mr. Beal shed at his daughter's perverseness, and his 
son's course of conduct ; but he believed that he was following the 
dictates of duty. 

This estrangement was at first confined to himself, bul, gradually, 
letters between Nora and Ella became fewer and colder, till they ceased 
altogether, and for the three years that they had been at the West, 
they had not received a glimpse of intelligence with regard to them, 
and the old man ceased to speak of them. But, in his heart, an ulcer 
was festering, which disturbed his night and his waking hours. He 
gave more liberally to the poor, was more active in benevolent opera- 
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tions, yet this did not efface from his memory the arms that used to 
twine around his neck, the lisping words of affection that greeted him at 
morning's early light, the sparkling eyes that glanced so fondly and so 
endearingly upon him, the light and elastic step which hasted to bring 
the soft and velvet slipper for his foot, the chair to the warm fire ; all 
these reminiscences were, like phantoms, flitting around his dreams, 
recalling the past vividly, with thrilling accuracy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"coming events oft cast their shadows before/* — 
little nelly. 

That evening, when Nora and Charles were sitting, conversing quietly 
together, and making plans for the future — when, in imagination and 
retrospection, they had travelled through the past — when, in anticipa- 
tion, they had revisited their native home, and again received the 
paternal blessing, was one of hallowed, pure enjoyment. Nora sang 
and played the favourite songs of her husband, and they felt they had 
just begun to know the joys of the true married life. The skies with- 
out were overhung with clouds ; darkness enveloped the firmament ; 
the stars had forgotten to shine ; the wind howled fearfully around 
their dwelling ; the waving billows of the lake were dashing against 
the shore ; the white caps were dancing on the bosom of the waters ; 
but they heeded not the storm. Indeed, when all are gathered around 
the household altar, it is sometimes pleasant to hear the driving rain, 
and listen to the pitiless storm ; for then we know that we snail be 
freed from interruptions, and no stranger will mar our domestic quiet — 
that our inner sanctuary will not be invaded. 

*' Oh ! that our comfort and happiness might always continue," said 
Nora ; " but I sometimes feel that our enjoyment is too great to be 
lasting, and that some shadow will blight it." 

In our most blissful moments a flitting thought will come over us, as 
a presentiment of some future trouble or sorrow, and depress our 
minds. We cannot tell the how or why. Often, too, we hear an in- 
visible warning voice, we know not from what source it cometh, as if it 
would say '* Remain here ; do not go there." Some heed it not, and 
often meet with accidents by rail or steamboats. Whether there be 
any connection between the two events, we cannot certainly say. 
Mental philosophers cite, as incontrovertible facts, many instances in 
which these authenticated incidents have transpired. ^* Coming events 
oft cast their shadows before." 

Nora went to the book-case, and taking a volume of Mrs. Landon*s 
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poems, turned to the following, which she read aloud. 

" I felt my soitow ere it camo, 
As storms are felt on high, 
Before a single cloud denotes 
Their pi*e8ence in the sky. 

" The heart has omens deep and true, 
That ask no aid from words, 
Like viewless music from the harp, 
With none to wake its cords. 

" Strange. Subtle are these mysteries, 
And link'd with unknown powers. 
Marking mysterious links that bind 
The spirit-world to ours." 

^' Ah, Nora,^* said Charles, *^ let us banish all gloom from our hearts. 
Gro to the piano, and and sing for me — 

" ' Come, chase these shadows from thy brow, 
My dark -eyed love be glad awhile.' " 

Thus passed one of the most hallowed evenings of their life, in 
singing, musing, and talking, an evening which both frequently recalled 
in memory in after life. 

After Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth had retired to rest, in the " small 
hours ^^ of that stormy night, they were awakened from sound slumbers 
by the terrific cries of ** Fire I fire 1 fire I" 

Mr. Wentworth arose and looked out of the window. He saw that 
the flames proceeded from a house in the neighbourhood, and that they 
were spreading with the rapidity of lightning. Terrified, he told his 
wife, who stood at the window transfixed by the awful grandeur and 
sublimity of the scene, to hasten and dress herself and the children, 
for he beared that the fire would reach their dwelling ere she could 
complete their toilet. 

*^ Oh 1 how beautiful the bright light looks!'' said little Nelly. 

^^Yes, my child; but our pleasant little home will be burned in 
the great conflagration. How can we endure it ? Can we not, hus- 
band, save anything from the devoaring element ? " 

A man entered at that moment, shouting, ^^ Leave the premises in- 
stantly, or the walls will fall and bury all under their ruins I You 
have no time to save a single article 1 " 

Nora had sufiicient presence of mind to put her case of jewels into 
her pocket, which, with her watch, was all she could save. 

The fire, with its forked arms, extended in every direction, carry- 
ing destruction in its path ; and, to all appearances, that lovely town 
would soon become one mass of ruins. At last, by dint of great per- 
severance, and a favourable change of the wind, the awful scourge 
was stayed, but not until a large number of dwellings were consumed, 
a great many families turned out, in a bleak, cold night, with no 
clothing but that which covered them, and with no roof but the over- 
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arching heayens to shelter them. The hearts and houses of those 
who escaped the scourge were opened to receive those who had been 
bereft of their all, and Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, with their three 
children, were soon made as comfortable as possible in the home of a 
kind and hospitable farmer, in a distant part of the town. ,But how 
sad and dreary did they feel, as the grey tints of mom broke over 
the horizon ! Desolation was on every side. Those who had pre- 
viously sat around their own vines and fig-trees, and rejoiced in com- 
fortable homes, now were bereft of all. Charles was left penniless. 
The Bank was burned, his houses were included in the conflagration, 
and he sank into a chair discouraged. 

** Oh ! I am ruined for ever. It's of no use to try to get along in 
the world. We might as well take comfort as we go along, as to try 
to save anything for the future. I wish I was dead ! " 

" But, Charles, you have me left," said Nora. 

" And ««, too," lisped the little children. 

" Yes," said Nora. " We can begin the world again. You are still 
in the heyday of life. I have learned already how to economize, and 
can curtail mj expenses still more. We can live in two or three 
rooms, can still be happy in each other's society and with our 
dear children, and should have thankful hearts that our lives are 
spared. Then, — 

** * Home's not merely four square walls. 

Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 

Fill'd with shrines the heart hath bnilded. ; 

Home is where the heart can bloom, 

Whero there's some kind yoice to cheer ns ; 
Home is sweet, and only home, 
Where the ones we love are near ns.' " 

" Do tiss little Nelly, papa, my own dear papa, as you used to do. 
Don't look so sad, dear pa." And the little creature of three years 
twined her arms so lovingly around his neck, and looked up into 
his face, that he brushed away his tears, and smiled in spite of his 
bitter recollections. 

'* Oh, you are a little trap to catch a sunbeam, my wee, precious 
darling ! " 

" There, papa, you now look so pleasant, just like my own papa 
again. We will all help mamma, won't we, Ella ? But I wish the 
naughty fire hadn't burned mamma's piano, for she sings to me so 
sweetly about dear little Katy Darlint. I wish I had my dolly and 
dear little Kitty, and Willie's rocking-horse, and my tea-set. But 
you can buy me some more, can't you, papa? " 

'' I don't know, my child ; papa has lost all his money." 

" Well, then, I can do without dolly, and mother can make me a 
nice one out of her handkerchief. But, mamma, where 's sissy's little 
thimble ? I wish you had stopped to get it." 

The little ones prattled, and arrested the attention of their father 
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and mother. What to do was the query. What could they do? 
Despair was written on almost every countenance which they saw the 
next day, for many had lost their all. The friends where Mr. and Mrs. 
Wentworth spent the night, offered them a temporary abiding-place 
till they could find one elsewhere. 

The succeeding night after they had been driven from their home 
by the flames, Nora put the children to bed in the early hours of the 
evening. She noticed that little Nelly breathed hard and somewhat 
fast, that her cheeks were unusually rosy, her head hot, and she 
asked her what the matter was. 

"Oh, noflBln, dear mamma, only Ps been playing very hard with 
Mrs. Weaver's kitty. But I'm so tired; do let me get into bed 
quick. Put your cheek down, mamma, and let me say, ' Now I lay 
me down to sleep.' " 

Little Nelly was a very affectionate child. She would jump upon 
the lap of a person she loved, and before they could perceive it, 
nestle closely in their arms, and bind herself to their heart. She 
was always pleasant, sunny, and kind in her disposition, and was a 
sunbeam in the house. She was her father's pet. If he came home at 
all irritated by his business, Nelly's soil cheek had a magic power to 
soothe him, her soil hand led him ; and she had but to spes^ one little 
gentle word, when he would feel the contagion, and would run around 
the room with her, or frolic on the green grass in their large yard, as 
playful as a kitten. 

Nora knew nothing about sickness — nothing with regard to the dis- 
eases of children. She had always enjoyed good health, and her 
children had never been very ill. She was no skilful nurse to diag- 
nose' a disease. Little Nelly was a &t, chubby child, and on the night 
of the fire was in a fine perspiration when they woke her, dressed her 
quickly, and took her out into the damp night air some distance. This 
chilled her system so much, that the blood receded from the surface. 
The little one ate a hearty supper, and was restless all the evening. 
About twelve o'clock her parents were awakened by her loud breath- 
ing — that peculiar, gurgling sound, which strikes a knell to the heart 
of every mother at all lamiliar with it. Her burning brow and diffi- 
cult breathing convinced them that something was the matter with 
their idol child. 

"Run for a doctor, Charles; do run quickly I Nelly is dying! 
Dear little Nelly 1 do speak to mamma! do speak to me!" cried 
Mrs. Wentworth, piteously. 

Nelly, in broken accents, faintly articulated, " More air, mamma ! 
more air ! I can't breathe ! Oh I I'm so sick, mamma ! where 's papa?'' 

"Papa will be here soon, dear darling." 

What to do Nora did not know. Her heart was full of agony. She 
knew that something serious was the matter with her child. She held 
her, gasping for breath, in her arms. She expected her husband back 
every moment, and she did not wish to alarm others in the house, for 
she had all confidence in a physician, and thought one would soon be 
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at band. Every second seemed an hoar. The diffioulty of breathing 
became greater, followed by that shrill, whistling sound, which was 
he^rd by the friend in another part of the house, who knew that one of 
the children was troubled with the croup, that terror to mothers. But 
she had no children herself, and knew as little about such diseases as 
Nora. She, however, went into Nora^s room, to stay and sympathise 
with her, and presently the doctor entered. He saw that the most 
strenuous exertions were necessary to save the life of the little child. 
He pronounced the disease, croup, of the spasmodic type. Exudations 
of lymph were rapidly evolved from the mucous membrane of the 
trachea, and the doctor fbared for the result. He gave a strong emetic, 
which loosened the mucus, and a shred-like membrane was thrown 
from the trachea. This relieved the little girl, who, child-like, ex* 
claimed, ^^Oh, good doctor ! now lam well again! Don't cry, papal 
don't cry, mamma ! Nelly will now go to sleep in her little bed ; and, 
oh ! please to sing to Nelly a pretty little song." 

The doctor remained as long as he thought it was necessary, and left 
some medicine for the child, should she have a relapse, and then went 
to see another patient. Nora held her in her lap, sang sweet lullabys, 
and her little one soon fell asleep. When it was almost morning, and 
Nora began to feel easy about her child, Nelly suddenly started, as if 
in spasms, and cried out, ^^ Don't press my neck so closely, mamma, for 
I can't breathe! oh ! 1 can't breathe!" 

" My dear, I am not pressing you at all." 

**0 mammal'* gasped she; but she could say no more. The 
clammy, cold sweat started on her marble brow, her breathing became 
more difficult, and, with one struggle, her angelic spirit had passed 
away. The membrane had formed again in her throat so eflf'ectually 
that no remedies would remove it. Charles took the dead lamb from 
the arms of the weeping and agonized mother, who fell fainting on 
the floor as soon as the object which required her care was removed. 
Charles was distracted with grief, such as an idolatrous parent only can 
know and feel. Restoratives were applied, and Nora was soon brought 
to consciousness. But, oh 1 to what a scene I 

'* How can I give thee up, my child, my child ? Oh, my God ! why 
hast thou afflicted me with Thy Providence ? my cup is lull to over- 
flowing. My rebellious heart revolts at Thy dealings. Oh ! give me 
back my child ! " She parted the waving hair over the classical fore- 
head. She lay on the bed beside it, and caressed it as had been her 
wont. 

" O Nelly, open your eyes and see me ! Hear me and speak to 
me ! My brain will be crazed ! I cannot— I cannot endure this blow I 
I could bear to see my home crackling 'neath the relentless 
flames ! I could bear to have the iron hand of poverty settle upon us I 
I could bear to part with all my little mementoes of affection ! But 
my child 1 my child ! I cannot think that thou art gone for ever ! 
That thy sparkling eye is to moulder 'neath the sod 1 That thy once- 
animated form is to be laid in the cold grave ! " 

I 2 
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When we see a little grassy mound in the graveyard we are apt to 
say, it is only a little one that has passed away — a child that has 
gone ; hut how different should we feel if that little one had heen bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh ; how differently should we speak if 
our life-blood had flowed through its veins, if we had felt the soft 
pressure of its cheeks, or had watched its growth from tiny babyhood 
to childhood ; had seen every Jiew instinct that had been developed, 
every new faculty expand, till the being who could not recognize even 
the mother who bore it, can speak, walk, and think. There are a 
thousand associations, which cling around its existence, which are 
never broken. When it is transplanted from one soil to another we 
still cherish it, and we treasure every little shoe or plaything with a 
jealous care, for they speak to us of the loved one. Life is foil of 
weeping hearts. 

" There is no flock howe*er so well tended, 
But one dead lamb is there. 
There is no household howsoe'er defended, 
Bat hath its vacant chair. 
The air is full of farewells to the dying. 
And mournings for the dead. 
The hearts of moihei-s for their children sighing 
Will not be comforted." 

Is this breaking up of ties so dear to us, so intertwined with every 
fibre of our being, the dealings of Providence ? Firmly believing in 
a God who '^ noticeth the fall of a sparrow, whonumbereth even the 
hairs of our heads,^' who knoweth the pulsations of our hearts, yet I 
believe that one of His ruling attributes is love for His creatures ; but 
cause and effect follow each other ; and there is no effect without a 
cause adequate to produce the effect. We cannot always perceive the 
links in the great chain of creation, but they are nevertheless strong 
and binding. 



CHAPTER XX. 

TROUBLES IN LIFE ARE SELDOM SINGLE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wbntworth were oppressed with grief. Friends 
crowded around them, and extended to them the meed of sympathy 
from true hearts. But, oh I how cold are such expressions 1 There 
are times, when an idol has fled, that we feel as though we would 
be alone with our God — that we would live in ourselves, and we 
cannot bear to hear a single word, even though it come from a sym- 
pathizing spirit. Our sorrow must find vent — our anguish of mind 
must be assuaged. There is ever an aching void. But when we 
can realize that there is a little angel above to welcome us when we 
10 to our long home, that a little seraph, robed in white, with a golden 
lyre, will greet us on our heavenly path, we are more reconciled, and 
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like the oak which has been bowed by the stonn that threatened to 
destroy it, but which recovers from the rude shock when the storm is 
past, so we rise, subdued and saddened, girt with more wisdom and 
experience, to be more faithful to other lambs of our flock, with feelings 
of gratitude and resignation in our souls that the blow has not been 
more ruthlessly dealt to us. 

They made a little grave for Nelly beneath a waving willow, and 
planted a rose tree by her side. Nora gathered her clothing together 
in a bundle, watered it with her tears, and said it would uways 
be a consecrated treasure to her. What is there in a little shoe to 
unloose the fountain of tears — to rend a proud-hearted father with the 
deepest sorrow ? It is only a piece of leather or morocco, but it has 
pressed a little tiny foot that has run out to meet us. It remindsus 
of one who has breathed burning words of love, and we feel that ^* it 
is not all of life to live, nor all of death to die." We know that we 
have a treasure, '^ where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal." 

Mr. Wentworth said he could not remain in a place which was 
fraught with such sad associations, and he told Nora that he would 
prefer to go to some other town, and commence life for the third time. 
He sold his land for about 400 dollars, for he was out of money, and 
could not wait for a more propitious time. He gave half the money to 
Nora, and bade her good-bye for a short time. 

^' I shall not be gone more than a week or ten days at the longest, 
and then I will return to take you and the children with me to a new 
home, where we will again endeavour to be happy and to prosper." 

" I wish I could go with you, Charles," said Nora, wno could not 
define her feelings of anxiety at the thought of his leaving her. 

I' I shall be among strangers, besides you could not leave the 
children ; and we do not wish to incur the extra expense of taking 
them until we know where we are to be located. I shall not tarry from 
vour side Ions. I shall soon hie me back to my loved ones — ^my precious 
loved ones — the only stimulus to my renewed efforts. I shall not cease 
to think of you for one moment." 

" Charles, I do think you might succeed in getting business here 
again. We could live here so cheaply; besides Judge J. says he 
will assist you all he can, and we have such a pleasant circle of friends. 
I almost wish you would not think of going away at all." 

^^ But, Nora, how can I stay, and know that little Nelly lies so near, 
while I cannot see her ? I cannot become reconciled to her loss while 
everything here associates her with me. My other children are dear 
to me, but Nelly was a peculiar child. I have often trembled when 
I have heard her heavenly voice and watched the expression of those 
soft blue eyes, and feared she would not tarry with us long. No ; I 
shall be unfitted for business or anything else if I stay. Let me 
break the fascinating spell which enthrals me ; let me sunder the cord 
which would bind my spirit ; let me go forth and breathe a freer aiTi 
and my mind will soon regain its eqnilibriuou" . 
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Nora could say no more ; but she feared more for her husband, in 
8uch a weakened and prostrate condition, than ever before, lie had 
lived for three years a strictly temperate life, and had made a vow that 
he would not touch a drop of intoxicating liquor, and though he had 
many struggles, yet he had kept his pledge solemnly. 

Nora wanted to remind him of his pledge, but she forebore, thinking 
it might wound his feelings if he thought she cherished any distrust of 
him. So they parted, as they both imagined, for a short period. 
« ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

A week passed away. Nora watched daily for the boat which she 
supposed daily would bring her a letter or her husband, with a woman's 
anxiety. She could not repress her doubts. She could not conceal 
from herself that strong feeling of anxiety and suspense that pervaded 
her very being. She could scarcely wait for the boat to land, or for 
the mail-carrier to discharge his duty. She strained every nerve to see 
who might be on board. She watched every departing footstep, but 
was doomed to disappointment, for one form was not there. Her heart 
sickened; but surely she would have a letter from him. She sent 
again and again to the post-office, but not a gleam of intelligence did 
she receive. 

^' What,'' thought she, ^^ can be the reason ?— Charles must be very 
much occupied, or he certunly would have written or sent one single 
message of love, to assure me that I am not forgotten. Perhaps he has 
been injured — perhaps some accident has occurred." 
> Suspense is dreadful. What a variety of emotions is induced by the 
arrival of the cars or a steamboat, when we hope to receive intelligence 
from an absent one, whom we have not seen for many weary months ! 
We expect the return of a darling child or parent, who lefl us a long 
time ago, and we can scarcely wait till the boat nears the shore. We 
fly on wings of love and imagination, and seize the objects of regard, 
bear them home with us, and enjoy their presence as we have lamented 
their absence. Sometimes, however, the inanimate and lifeless form 
greets our loving eyes ; sickness or casualty may have rudely snatched 
our boon companion. The mail brings to us a letter. We almost fear 
to break the seal. It may reveal to us unwelcome news. It may give 
UB cause for great rejoicings. What a scene of excitement is life I 
What a drama I — what a mysterv I Now, the curtain rises, and we are 
elastic and bounding in our mirth and merriment. The curtain drops. 
It rises again, and the family that had never been separated are here 
and there driven by the four winds of heaven. They have parted, 
never to meet again in this vale of tears. Oh ! mysterious are the 
ways of Providence ; yet '* we oft give ourselves the pangs we feel." 

Day after day passed away. Week after week elapsed, and not a 
pingle gleam of intelligence did Nora obtain from her hueband. She 
knew not where he intended to stop, and therefore she could not address 
him, with any certainty of his receiving the letter. What to do, she 
knew not. The friend, where she lodged, offered her a room and 
board on very reasonable .terms, if she would stay, and promised to 
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obtain music scholars for her. But her piano was burned, and she 
knew it would be toilsome to go to the pupils' residence, to give them 
lessons. Besides, most of those whom she had taught before, had lost 
their all by the fire, she therefore would have to encounter new faces, 
and her sensitive nature shrank from the task. She began to feel, as 
her husband had expressed, that she could not remain in a place where 
she had experienced so many afflictions. The news came, about the 
same time, of the wreck of a steamer on the Mississippi, and the loss of 
many lives, and she was confirmed In her fears, that her husband was 
among the lost. Sick at heart as she felt in body, she now determined 
to check her pride, and take her children to her father's home, im- 
plore his pardon for her seeming neglect, and then, perhaps, die beneath 
nfer father's roof. This became a settled determination with her. She 
remunerated Mrs. Weaver for her trouble, as she had tarried with her 
for several weeks, settled some liabilities, which her husband had for- 
gotten, in his hasty departure, and then left for the east. Had she 
waited a little longer, several merchants would hav^ accompanied her, 
but she felt that every moment of delay was precious, and she trusted 
to that Being who never slumbers, to guard and protect her on the way. 
She packed all her valuables in one trunk, and with her two children 
took passage for New York. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A SCKKB nr A NBW TORK H0VSL.--"A FRIEND IN NS£D IS A 
VKUaSD INDEED." 

^* MoTHSE, dear mother ! do not leave me to*night in this dreadful 
place 1 Oh, shall I not soon go to heaven, and be at rest ? Did you 
not say that it was all clean there, and that the people are never 
hungry and cold ? I long to go to my Heavenly Father, but it grieves 
my heart to leave you in this wretched hovel. Would we might all 
go home together, to that bright world. But I shall not stay here 
much longer, and then there will be one the less to feed. Oh, where is 
father ? I wish I could see him. He used to fold his arms around mv 
neck, and love me, and call me his loving child. But I have had suen 
ft sweet, sweet dream. Oh, why did I waken from it 1 But I wiU^l 
will be patient. I dreamed that I slept long and soundly ; that when I 
awoke, I was lying on a neat little bed, all white and clean ; that it was 
a summer's day, and I was out in an open field, where the green grass 
was waving all around ,me, and such fragrant flowers — the violets, lilies, 
and roses, with their bright eyes, peeped from 'neath the tall grass. 
Little white lambs were frolicking oy my side, all around my bed ; 
beautiful winged angels were hovering over me, with golden harps in 
their hands, filling the place with enchanting melody. I looked around 
for you, mother, but a bright seraph whispered that you would come 
to mit in a short time — that soon we should all be united together ; but 
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that I must go first, and that you would be more likely to come to find 
your lost lamb. I saw little Nelly, who was very beautiful and happy, 
and rejoiced to meet me. Oh, I am so terrified on awaking I My 
brain grows dizzy ! My forehead is so hot 1 I feel such a fluttering at 
my heart I Don^t leave me 1 I fear to stay in this dreadful place ! I 
shall not need to eat anything to-night, and I can do without food to- 
morrow. So, mother, don't go out this stormy night to beg for food. 
The pelting rain will surely drench you through. When your soft 
cheek is pressed to mine I donH fear the darkness/' 

The little sufierer was a lad of ten summers — ^a bright, beautiful, 
precocious creature, with a white, transparent brow ; golden ringlets 
shadowed a forehead of classic elegance, and the hectic flush which 
rose on his cheek daily, heightened the brilliancy and added to the lustre 
of a pair of sparkling black eyes. 

'^ I will not leave you long, my child. God will take care of you, 
while I go out, before the night comes upon us, to implore ud before 
we all starve. I feel very weak, myself, but I must go, for we have 
no candle nor a morsel of food in the house.^' ' 

The boy lay on a pallet of straw. At his side lay his sister of six 
years, who had crouched by him, cold and hungry. Sheets covered the 
bed, but it would have been difficult to tell what their original colour 
had been. The coverlid was ragged ; there was no chimney in the 
room ; all the heat was emitted from a small furnace which stood in the 
centre, elevated on an old stool. The carbonic acid gas was escaping 
into the room, which alone would have been sufficient to induce disease. 
There were no chairs ; no carpet covered the damp, dirty floor ; the 
low ceiling was smoked to a brown colour ; a small wooden tub con- 
tained all their cooking utensils, crockery, &c. To get a gleam of God's 
sunlight, which He has so lavishly poured out, and with which He has 
tinted every flower and spear of grass in the fields, you had to mount 
about a dozen rickety steps, with the fear of falling and breaking your 
bones. 

The mother, who is the truest, fondest, and best of friends— ever 
fidthfiil in joy or sorrow, in honour or shame, in sickness or health, in 
wealth or poverty; the selfsame devoted being, who will always 
sacrifice her own wants to give to her little ones ; that mother, with an 
aching head and throbbing heart, wrapped an old shawl around her 
slight, wan form, put an old bonnet on her head, and went forth in that 
drenching rain to beg food and light for her dying boy. It is a terrible 
thing for a tender and susceptible mother to watch at the bedside of a 
dying child, when she is surrounded by all the comforts of life, sym- 
pathizing friends and medical council, when she knows not from bitter 
experience the gnawings of an appetite which almost crush her. The 
agonized feelings sometimes turn her brain and overwhelm her. She 
suffers inquisitorial torture as the sands of life are running through the 
hour-glass of her child's existence. For, hath not that mother given 
a part of her own life to her child ? She nourished its tender, in- 
fimtile years from her life's sources. She stamped its being with her 
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mental impress, and as her idol is about to be taken from her, as the 
golden bowl is broken, she feels that a part of her being has gone forth, 
never to be brought back again. Though she may have a faith that 
rends the veil, and is assured that she will join her loved one, yet this 
does not satisfy her nature. She goes forth into the world with a grief 
that none can fathom, none appreciate. But when want and poverty 
have set their ^ seal on the brow of the sufferer — when gloom and 
wretchedness surround the dying bed, who can doubt that a thousand 
stings are added to the torture ? This devoted mother was obliged to 
leave her dying boy in a frightful hovel, to solicit the necessaries of 
life. She waited ror the dim twilight, for she wished no one who 
had known her in her palmier days to recognize her in that shrivelled 
appearance, and she feared to meet those with whom she had once 
associated. 

The rain was deluging the earth ; the heavens seemed to be brass ; 
yet her heart breathed forth a prayer, — '* Oh, my God, help me to 
acquiesce in thy decrees ! Help me to say Thy will be done. Keep me 
from temptation in its every form. Give me bread for my starving 
children. Give me the crumbs that fall to the dogs from some rich 
man^s table, ere I famish, and my little ones perish. Oh, my mother I 
Oh, my father ! may you never Know the sufferings of your poor, un- 
fortunate child ! Oh, that I had never seen the light of day I Yet my 
sands of life are fast ebbing to a close." 

She had not tasted a morsel of food for nearly two days, for she had 
saved niggardly the bits she had for her children. She felt what it was, 
when children asked for bread, to have nothing but a stone to give 
them. She was weak, and could scarcely support her weight. She 
stopped and leaned against a pillar for support, and as a man passed by 
she extended her thin, emaciated fingers, which once had been the dis- 
pensers of manifold gifts, and exclaimed, — ^^ For the love of God, give 
me alms for my sick children ! Assist me in my hour of need I " 

The man accosted, stopped, and saw that her face had once borne the 
lines of beauty. *' Oh, yes, my lady ; I have an elegant mansion to which 
you may repair. It is useless for such as you to beg. I want a queen 
to grace my abode. Come along, and I will provide amply for ^rour 
children. They shall live like princes, and you shall ride in a carriage 
and be a proud lady." And he stroked her cheek, and patted her on 
her shoulder. 

She shrunk from his touch as from a viper. *' Oh ! let me go ; only 
give me a small pittance. I ask not for splendid dwellings or gorgeous 
palaces ; I only ask for a little aid, ere I starve." 

He laid his hands upon her forcibly, and changing his tones, said, — 
" You need not make resistance. Might before right is my motto. You 
need not pretend to be good and so prudish. IVe seen such as you 
before. Pd soon get that out of your bones. Come along, old hag ! " 

She screamed for aid, and a good Samaritan was passing at the time. 
She knew not but that he also might be a yile representation of the 
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*' genus homo ;'* but she felt that any alternative would be preferable 
to the one before her. She exerted nerself to the utmost, and said to 
him in imploring accents, — ^^ In the name of that Saviour, who blessed 
him that gave a cup of cold water to the thirsty, I implore you to give 
me aid I My sick child may be dead before I return. I have but a 
few coals of fire in my house ; no light ; no bread for the morrow. Oh, 
tell me what to do I But save me from that wicked being; for I am 
virtuous and pure as the untrodden snow." 

That gentle, earnest, soul-pleadinff voice, as from the depths of woe, 
touched a chord of sympathy in the heart of this man ; and though he 
had determined again and again not to listen to the appeals of street 
mendicants, because his benevolence had so often been bestowed on 
improper objects, yet in this case he allowed the better feelings to gain 
the ascendancy. ^^ I will go with you to your dwelling. I am a doctor, 
and perhaps I can restore your child." 

" Oh, no I my home has no tapestried walls or marble 'furniture ; 
not even the comforts of the labourer's dwelling. It is not fit for a 
human being to enter, and yet I have dwelt in it for three months. 
There is no light — ^no warmth there ;" and as she spoke, she thought 
of her Father's house ahove^ in which there are many mansions — ^room 
enough for all, and of that beautiful description of heaven, where it is 
said that there is no need of light. 

^^ There are those which are arrayed in white robes, and whence 
came they ? These are they which have come out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of Grod, and serve him 
day and night in his temple ; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat For the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes." 

** If you have a sixpence or a shilling, sir, and are willing to cast it 
on the waters, God will retdrn it to you fourfold." 

" My good lady, if your home is fit for you and your little ones, I 
shall not be contaminated by entering it. With your permission I will 
accompany you hither." 

She reluctantly consented, for there was still a remnant of pride in 
her soul ; yet she quelled it from necessity, and they proceeded to- 
gether through the wet streets. The doctor stopped on the way to 
Eurchase candles, and some of the necessaries or life ; but she urged 
ira to hasten, for she feared her darling boy would be terrified, or 
miffht even die, in her absence. 

The doctor shuddered as he wended his way through a long and 
narrow allej into a hovel scarcely fit for the lodgings of one of the 
brute creation. A gust of wind had blown the door open, and the 
water from the black and filthy street had poured into the room, bring- 
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lag with it about half-a-dozen wharf rata, which were jumping around 
that sick bed. Darkness was certainly preferable to light. As they 
entered the room, the doctor lighted a candle, and the little boy, who 
had been sleeping during the absence of his mother, started up, ex- 
claiming — ^^ Oh, mother, mother I see my beautiful wings ;— I can now 
fly among bright seraphs. I stretch out my arms for you to come to 
my happy, happy home. Hear me sing my song of redeeming love 1 I 
see the blessed Saviour surrounded bv a group of little cbilihren, who 
have all been purified by bathing in bis blood. Some are kissing the 
hem of his garments ; some are clasped in his arms. Oh, bow lie loves 
us all 1 and says, * Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.^ Come, mother-— come, father— come, sister, — 
and join your Willy and little angel Nelly." 

The light seemed to recall this little being from his trance, and he 
again opened his eyes with a cold shudder. *^ O angels, don't let me 
go back to earth 1 I don^t wan't to leave you ; do bring my mother 
here 1 " But when he opened his eyes and saw his mother oending over 
him, he said, ^^ Mother, 1 will be patient to the end, my own dear 
mother 1 " 

As the doctor entered the room, he stepped on a rat as big as a 
kitten, and they scampered in every direction. Atler he had driven 
them out, he took a survey of the apartment. His first glance at the 
boy convinced him thai his sufferings would very soon terminate ; that 
the path to his heavenly home would be ver^ short. He saw that the 
fever was rankling in the veins of the little girl, and the mother sank 
on the bed too much exhausted to rise. What should he do ? How 
could he best administer relief ? 

They needed not so much medical aid, but were dying from ina- 
nition. They required temporal assistance. He felt that the mother 
had seen better days ; but why this abject destitution and desolation ? 

*^ My good lady," said this benevolent man, ^^ why have you been 
reduced to this misery ? Have you no friends to whom you could go ? 
Will you you reveal to me some of the events of your past life ? " 

^^ doctor, I shall soon be laid in my grave. I shall need but a 
small space of ground, and then shall be clad in a garment, the fashion 
of which never changes. Don^t ask me for my history I It opens 
afresh my bleeding wounds. I cannot reveal the past. I shall soon be 
forgotten, and I cannot bring shame on a name which has been honoured 
for many generations. I cannot dissect the fibres of my heart-strings. 
Enough for you to know thst I am pure end true-hearted ; but have 
fallen into this abject condition by a series of circumstances over which 
I had no control. I once had high hopes and lofty aspirations — was 
cradled in luxury ; but I am now a crushed child of earth. Why I 
have been made to drink this cup of sorrow I cannot tell, unless it was 
to purify my spirit, and give me a submissive will to renounce all 
things op earth. I could sufier everything myself^ even the martyr's 
death; but my heart is rent asunder to see my innocent ^ildren 
pining day by day &r the wants of life, while I am uoabte to 4o any- 
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thing for their relief. But we shall soon go to our heavenly home, and 
we haye the promise that those who are weary and heavy-laden tfhall 
there have rest to their souls.'' 

^^ Your little boy has not long to stay here. I think your daughter's 
life might be saved, as well as yours, with proper nursing. But yon 
must not stay in this damp and filthy place another day, or you will 
all be certainly doomed. Woidd you be willing to go to the hospital, 
where you and your little ones might remain until you had strength 
to obtain work to support yourself? I could then have the time to 
be of assistance to you in procuring some occupation suited to your 
stre^h." 

'' 1 would willingly go where my children might be made more com- 
fortable. It matters but little to me where I draw my last breath, 
which will, I tear, be shortly." 

After seeing that they were as comfortable for the night as he could 
make them. Dr. Newcomb left, assuring the poor woman *^ that he 
would call on the morrow, and have them removed to a more con- 
venient and healthy place," adding that he hoped that the good lady 
would then have decided to unravel the mystery which enveloped her, 
for her chUdren's sake^ if not for her own, so that if she should be taken 
from them, that he might appeal to their natural protector, and have 
them restored to their true position in society. This was an idea that 
had its due weight with the mother, for she had never reflected on the 
possibility of her going to her Eternal Home, wWumt her children. She 
did not suppose they could bf^ ^''parated. 

Dr. Newcomb had often sacrificed his own comfort, a night's rest and 
quiet, to administer to the distressed. A thankless task is a doctor^s 
life in the abstract. It has its sunbeams of glory, and its cheerful 
aspects. There are some grateftil patients who seem to appreciate the 
fact that it requires many years of intense study to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the human organism, a great expenditure of means to 
purchase a medical library, and that a doctor generally has a family 
who need his exertions to support them, as much as though his occupa- 
tion was different ; that it is not the acm^ of happiness to be robbed 
of sleep half of the night, and have the anxiety of a sick patient con- 
tinually on the mind. Tet, how true is it that doctors' fees are, of all 
others, the most grudgingly paid, especially when the doctor eives only 
hygienic advice, instead of a saddle-bag of deleterious drugsy which often 
injure the constitution and induce a second disease, from which the 
patient sometimes does not recover. But the doctors are not as blame- 
able as the people^ who will be medicated, and wiU employ those who 
will do it. There is, however, an increasing class in the community, 
who appreciate the medical advice of a skilful and scientific physician. 
^*- The signs of the times " are, that this number will be the majority y 
ere long. 

People in a town or city, who believe in the same kind of sectarian 
medication^ ought to collect together, as churches do, choose some one 
to admiuiAter to them medicotty^ as the minister does apirituaUy^ pay 
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the person a stated and liberal salary, and have bim go in and out 
among tbeir families to arrest tbe progress of disease before it bas 
become seated ; thus restore those who are ailing to speedy heidtb, and 
teach the people the laws of life ; how they can avoid sickness ; that it 
is a penalty of an infringed and broken law. Then sickness would flee 
away from us in a great degree, and the charnel-house which death 
makes in our mist, would soon be turned into joy and gladness. How 
few disciples are there of that American Hippocrates, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, who said that " man, who is the servant and interpreter of 
Nature, can act and understand no farther than he has, either in 
operation or contemplation, observed of the method and order of 
Nature." Would that we could see more faithful students at the shrine 
of Nature, who would study her laws and endeavour to wiJk in her 
footsteps I 



CHAPTER XXII. 

REVELATIONS MADE. 

The next morning, Dr. Newcomb called and found a mourning 
mother, weeping over a departed angel. She told him that about an 
hour after he had left on the previous evening, her little boy failed 
rapidly — that his eye, which had dazzled with such an unearthly bril- 
liancy, that it had almost frightened her, began to grow dim — that his 
muscles gradually became rigid — that on his brow were gathered the 
cold damps of death ; and he seemed to be passing away, when he 
rallied for a moment, opened his eyes, and said, with a look of hea- 
venly radiance beaming from his countenance, — 

^^ Mother, I*m going home. Don't weep for me, for I shall be 
happy. Don't you hear the angels singing? Don't you hear my 
Saviour's invitation, * Come, ye blessed of my Father'? They have 
prepared a place for you, and I will hover over you with my pure 
white wings of love! Good-bye, dear mother! Good-bye, dear 

sister 1 Tell papa " then his eyes closed, his lips quivered, and his 

spirit was sweetly loosened from its tenement. 

" Oh I " said she, *' I blessed my God with a tearful and thankful 
heart, that He had taken Willy home to Himself; for, though my spirit 
agonized to part with him, yet there was no future for him. He was so 
frail a flower that a single rude blast might crush him, and there was 
nothing on earth so bright for him as his hopes of heaven." 

There are such heavenly states of the mind, when it seems to be 
so refined from the dross of earth, that outward circumstances 
have but little control over the bodily sensations. We have seen the 
pale and faithful mother watch by the bedside of a sick and dying child 
for weeks, sustained by some extraneous power. She will be insensible 
to fatigue, cold, or hunger. The son will waste his manhood, without 
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apparent wearinefls, by the fliek couch of an idolized fkther. The 
daughter will fbrsake the pleasures of life, and will administer to the 
whims and wishes of an enfeebled mother. The martyr will suffer at 
the stake, rather than yield the dearest principles of his being. The 
hero will go to the battle'^ front, and die ror his country's glory. 

**I have brought you something that will nourish you and your 
remaining child," said the doctor to the woman, " and in the course of 
the mommg I will come in a carriage to take you to a clean ward in 
the hospitd, where you Will have every attention you need ; for the 
attending physician is very kind, and ray personal friend. I would 
gladly remove you to my own home ; but my family are out of the 
city, and may not return for a week or more." 

" But, little Willy — what shall we do with him ? I cannot bear the 
thought that he must be buried with hundreds of others — put out of 
my sight in the ' Potter's Field,' where, if I recover, I can never visit 
his grave, and plant those flowers, which he so passionately loved, 
upon his grassy mound. I have left my little Nelly among the prairies 
of the Far West. Her body is at rest. I watered her grave many a 
day with my tears. But I suppose it will not make much difference 
with Willy where his poor body lies, and our spirits can rejoin each 
other when we are at rest." 

*^ Do not be uneasy about that, madam. I will have his remains 
placed in my own lot, to repose beneath the beautiful trees of 
Greenwood Cemetery ; so that yon need not forget him, and when 
yonr health is restored, you can visit his grave." 

After the removal of Dr. Newcorab's patient to the hospital, she was 
so weak that she could not sit up. Though her strength was quite 
exhausted, yet he was so anxious to learn her history, so as to be 
enabled to inform her friends of her wants, that he again urged her to 
give him her confidence, and confide to him her sorrows. 

''*' The pent-up feelings must find vent somewhere^''^ urged the good 
man. " You can trust me with your secrets, and thus relieve yourself. 
My vocation leads me to treat the mind as well as the body, and I 
assure you that my sole motives are to be of service to you." 

Mrs. Wentworth — for this poor, desolate woman was none other 
than she, who had once been a belle in festive halls, the heiress of a 
large fortune, the wife of a very distinguished lawyer — overcome by 
his sympathy and overflowing benevolence, then detailed to him her 
past life, as, dear reader, it has been depicted in its varied colours to 
you. She said that several weeks after the death of Nelly, she left the 
Far West with her two children ; that she received very kind atten- 
tions from persons on the way — ^that she arrived safely at New York, 
where she stopped over night at an hotel in an obscure part of the city, 
as she did not wish to have any one, who had previously known her, 
recognize her in her present condition — that she left her children, to go 
out and make a necessary purchase, and returning home she had to 
pass through a crowd of people, who had assembled to witness some 
celebration ; and that, while waiting to effect a passage through the 
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mass of people, a rogue took from her pocket her porte-monnaie, 
which contained all the money she had, save a fiye-dollar gold piece 
that had been given her for a keep-aake. She intended to have left 
her money at the hotel ; but went out in haste and forgot to do so. 
She did not discover her loss until she returned to her little ones, and 
then she awoke to the awful consciousness that she was in a larse and 
wicked city, almost without money, and certainly without any &iends 
to whom she could apply in her hour of need. To stay in the hotel 
was impossible ; and uer means would not defray her expenses to her 
father^s home. 

" Why didn't you appeal to the sympathies of the landlord of the 
hotel for assistance to get you home ? " 

*^ I was always troubled with a shrinking diffidence and sensitiveness, 
which 1 could not control ; and I had so often heard of impostors, who 
feigned a plausible story to obtain money, that I could not endure the 
thought that the landlord should suppose that I belonged to that class. 
So I paid his bill the next morning, and set out in quest of an unoc- 
cupied room which I had seen advertised, where I thought I might 
remain for a few weeks, and might be able, perhaps, to obtain somt 
plain sewing. I thought I could accumulate enough in a short time to 
take me home. I was ashamed to write to my father. I feared that 
he would not read my letter ; but concluded if I went myself to him, 
that his naturally kina heart would not refuse to welcome and receive 
me as his child again. Alas ! though I had lived many years in the 
city, I little knew all its turmoils, vexations, and troubles ; I little knew 
the sorrows of a sewing woman. Besides, I was not accustomed to 
sewing from my childhood. I could not have obtained music scholars, 
because no one would have trusted me in my lowly condition. I, who 
had a spirit thirsting for intellectual growth, for spiritual culture, little 
dreamed of the misery that I should have to endure to earn by my 
needle bread for my starving children. I soon found that there was a 
great competition, even for plain sewing, and that if I wished to have 
work at all, I must make a plain shirt for ten or twelve pennies, and a 
fine one for fifty or sixty ; and this was considered high wages. I had, 
from the small pittance thus obtained, to buy everything for my two 
children, pay the rent for my room, manage to cook food, and was sur- 
rounded by scarcely the actual necessaries of life to keep soul and body 
together. I worked eighteen hours out of the twenty-four ; and oh, 
how busily I plied the needle ! My dear little Willy assisted me all he 
could, both in cooking, in sewing on buttons, and doing plain work ; 
but I was dejected, careworn, and weary. I often felt, in the language 
of that poet who sympathizes with suffering in its every form : — 

'• < O, but to breathe tbe breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above my bead 

And the grass beneath my feet ; 
For only one shoH hour 

To feel as I used to fSeel, 
Before I knew the wees of a want, 

And the walk Uiat costs a meal. 
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" * O, but for one short hour, 

A respite, however brief, 
No blessed leisure for love or hope. 

But only time for grief. 
A little weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed, 
My tears must stop, for every drop, 

Hinders needle and thread.' 

" I should have been comparatively happy if I could only, with all 
my strenuous exertions and rigid economy, have been able to save 
anything ; but I had to part with every penny I earned for our daily 
food. By overworking, my strength began to fail, when a poor woman, 
whose acquaintance I had made, invited me to share with her the 
miserable novel where you foimd me, saying that she would ask me no 
rent. As every item of expense counted, and as she was a good, honest, 
kind-hearted woman, I consented to go. She had never seen better 
days, had always worked, and therefore did not feel the privation, and 
want of refinement and cleanliness, to which I had been accustomed 
from a child. Yet I gladly acceded to her proposition without a 
murmur ; and she never knew who or what I was, save that I was a 
xhother, with two little ones, struggling to keep soul and body together. 
I was laid on a bed of sickness after I removed to her damp quarters, 
and she kindly cared for me. Just as I was getting better, and hoped 
to be able to work again, she was taken sick, and died only the week 
before you became my benefactor. I was then obliged, before I had 
the strength to move around, or to take a needle in my hand, to go out 
and supplicate for aid. I cannot tell you how my soul has burned with 
indignation at the lowliness of such a step ; but I had no alternative, 
except starvation. That I could have endured, myself; but oh, my 
children I How could I see them pining for bread ? Not having the 
boldness requisite for such a business, I succeeded but poorly, till, in 
my hour of greatest need, God sent you to me — a friend indeed. But, 
I conjure you, do not inform my parents of my condition, till I either 
am restored to health and strength, or have ceased to breathe. Tou will 
find in this sealed package the name and residence of my father, but 
you must promise me, solemnly, that you will not betray the confi- 
dence whicn I have reposed in you. How my parents would grieve 
to find me in this abject condition ! The fault, however, is not mine. 
Should I die, open the package ; and, in the name of humanity, plead 
for my child the protection she needs from my parents." 

Mrs. Wentworth was so overcome by her emotions and efibrts to 
relate her sad history, that she sank exhausted ; and it was evident 
that perfect rest and quiet were necessary for the recuperative energies 
of her system to restore her to health. The fever soon began to 
assume the low grade of typhoid, and it was doubtful whether life or 
death would be the issue. The doctor thought that at least the little 
girl would be restored to happiness. He hoped, almost against certainty, 
that Mrs. Wentworth*s husband was not dead, and that he would once 
again rejoin her. At least, he was determined to make what inves- 
tigations he could, till he was satisfied that he was not among the 
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liyinff. He did not, however, reveal his 'suspicions to Mrs. Wentworth 
that ner husband had probably again fallen a victim to the intoxicating 
cup, which might account for his long absence ; for he knew that she 
was more happ^ to suppose him dead, than to believe in such a dire 
uncertainty, without the means of certain knowledge to prove or 
disprove the impression. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE PROHIBITORY LAW OPINIONS OF THE JUDGES. 

While Dr. Newcomb is making his investigations, we will take our 
readers back to the town of N., where the friends of the Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body assembled again to discuss over the subject of Temperance, which 
was agitating the whole country. Though these meetings were termed 
discussions, yet, of late, they had left almost the whole ground to their 
minister, and as the responsibility rested on him, he took up the sub- 
ject, afler they had assembled together in the largest place that would 
hold them, and attempted to present further arguments. ^ 

"There are many wine-bibbers, who partake moderately of the 
sparkling nectar ; but they are the most formidable enemies in the field. 
They have strength of purpose and tenacity of will — are found in the 
hiehest walks of life, and occupy stations of honour, wealth, and fame, 
miile I would give all honour where honour is due — awhile I would 
admire the power which can say to the tempter, ^ Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no farther ;^ still, I am forced to the painful conclusion that 
many a poor, unfortunate inebriate looks to the example of those who 
occupy more exalted stations in life than himself, and, by following in 
their footsteps, has been plunged deeper and deeper mto the miry 
clay. St. Paul says, — ^ If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.* 

" Should we, who are strong in purpose, place stumbling-blocks in 
the way of any who are trying to rise from the thraldom which has 
oppressed them so long ? There are many who weep bitterly at their 
weakness. If, perchance, they step aside from the straight path for a 
moment, they are doomed, and for ever lost. If we were surrounded 
by a malarious poison, should we continue to imbibe it in small quan- 
tities, hoping not to receive sufficient into the system to make it fatal ; 
or should we escape from the contagion, with the utmost speed ? If 
a rabid dog should be discovered, would you wait till he had bitten 
a dozen persons to see whether he was really mad, or would you kill 
him as soon as he manifested the very first symptoms of hydrophobia ? 
If, in the western wilds, a hungry wolf should prowl around your 
dwelling, would you let him seize your first-born, or vour youngest 
blossom ? or would you, knowing from past experience his murderous 
disposition, bring all your weapons, lie in wait for him, and have him 
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killed at once ? If a fire were ragins in vour town, would each man 
fold his hands till the flames had reached his own dwelling, consumed 
half the inmates, and then cry out *Fire !^ or would the fire companies 
pour on water speedily and vigorously, till the flames were ex- 
tinguished ? ' 

^^ There is a serpent in our midst, more dangerous to humanity and 
life itself than Schiller^s fabled dragon, which waited for his victims 
at the very doors of the sanctuary, and bore those, on whose lips God's 
praises were trembling, to his den to destroy them. 

'^ Shall we nourish this serpent, and then have him destroy our brightest 
hopes, our cherished treasures ? Shall we take him into our flock to 
protect our lambs, and then get a protector fbr them against his en- 
croachments ? The demon Intemperance not only destroys the body 
but the soul. We need not go out of our town to see the direful in- 
fluences of diis moderate rum-demon. " 

Mr. Peabody then gave a sketch of Mrs. Lowly, how her prospects 
in life had been blasted by rum, how her once kind husband had been 
brutalized by its influence. There was an old man in that crowd' who 
might have drawn a more highly-coloured picture of the evil influences 
of rum had he but known one half the reality. He was beginning to 
feel that, perhaps, his own example and influence had done much 
towards producing a result. 

Said Mr. Peabody, " I can conceive of no possible way in which we 
can stop this evil, unless there be a law passed in every State, similar 
to the one suggested by a noble champion in Maine, for the eflectual 
arrest, seizure, and destruction of all existing alcoholic liquors within 
the State. This law should impose special fines upon all violating its 
provisions, and require of the omcers appointed to enforce it bonds of 
mdemnity for the faithful execution of all its requirements and pro- 
hibitions. This alone would be effectual — the consummation of all the 
different efforts of the Temperance reformers. I would add, that if 
Congress would place an embargo on all the imported liquors, it would 
form an insurmountable barrier to their introduction into our seaport 
towns and cities. 

" I have dissected before you the Bible argument, and shown you » 
that it will not hold good, that it is fallacious ; and— though the mul- 
titude may think otherwise — that abstemiousness is absolutely necessary 
to purity, prosperity, and happiness. Though the whole country is 
agitated by the question, and persons in every department of life are 
interested in its discussion, yet, unless we have lef^islative acts, unless 
the great body politic be enlisted in the cause, the evil will never 
cease. Moral suasion has done much — it has reformed many from the 
error of their ways ; and, though I am personally a strong advocate of 
that doctrine, — in fact, we cannot do without it, — ^yet, on this question, 
where the happiness and best interests of so many are at stake, I would 
not trust to it alone, but would fortify and improve it by the power of 
legal suas^ion, 'NVe see every day how beautiful moral suasion is in 
theory, yet how olten it is inefiicient in practice." 
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At the words '^ law and legal authority," '* arrestfl and seizures," there 
was great commotion among the audience ; and had it not been for Mr. 
Feabody^s cloth, he would not have escaped their ire. But he mailitained 
a decided nonchalance on the occasion, and did not allow his excited 
feelings to control him. He well knew that in the minds of his audience 
many objections would arise to such a course of procedure, and that, to 
those who had not preyiously thought on the subject, it would seem a 
harsh doctrine. 

Br. Hiffgins, in great rsge^ said, — <* Am I not a sorereign and an 
individual?" Nobody would have doubted that he was a peculiar 
one. '^ Have I not a legitimate right to pursue what business or oc- 
cupation I please ? ShsSi any one be allowed by law to infringe on 
those rights of my being ? " 

Mr. Peabody replied that he was glad to hear this objection ureed, and 
wished to state before answering it, that he would be very much grati- 
fied if all would state any objections which might arise in tiieir minds. 
" But remember, brethren," said he, "that we must exercise Chris- 
tian charity towards each other's opinions, and be willing to examine 
all points of the subject with candour and sincerity. In this way only 
can we arrive at the truth. Now to the objection. It would seem as 
if, in this land of freedom, we might all bask beneath Gk>d*s sunlight, 
without the ipse dixit of any one to oppose us. But how is it, my 
friends? Can any being live irrespective of all others? Can he 
maintain and live out his individual opinions without compromising the 
happiness of those around him, and leading a selfish life ? 

"Why do not the citizens of New York think it is an usurpation of their 
rights, when gunpowder is not allowed to remain in the city ? A man 
may own land, purchased with his own earnings ; he may have pro- 
cured gunpowder, and it may be more convenient for his purposes to 
have it on his premises, near his dwelling. But a spark of fire may 
fall upon it, and lo I destruction, devastation, and death are the con- 
sequences to the families who dwell around him. We might suppose 
that a man could gamble or become lawless, provided, as some main- 
tain, that he adopts this or that course at his own cost ; but rigorous 
laws are made against the indulgence of these vices, and persons have 
to sufier the penalty when they infringe them. It might be for the 

Pecuniary interests of the owners of gunpowder to have it in the city, 
ut the corporation does not heed their wish — it will not listen to such 
a motive, but it takes into account the good of the whole people. Those 
who are interested, and consequently opposed to this law, might prefer 
their individual reasons and objections ; yet it would avail nothing with 
' the powers that be.' 

" Again : persons who take the cup cannot or do not retire within their 
shell like toe snail, and exert no deleterious infiuence on others. 'As 
far as their relations in society extend, the efifects of their conduct are 
felt, as the wave of the ocean does not roll in its angry course without 
affecting those which surround it." 
** But," said Mr. Montgomery, *^ I think one great objection against 

K 2 
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Boeh a law is, that the craft of those concerned in it would be endan- 
gered. The principal vendors of alcohol would be tiirown out of busi- 
ness, their fimiilies would be begged, and many would be deprived of 
the happiness which they now enjoy« Suppose J had a lot of wine on 
hand, to the value of several thousand dollars, and was commanded to 
pour it into the street, it would be a dead loss to me. I think it would 
be decidedly wicked to pass such a law, and I presume that most of these 
respectable people collected here to-night feel exactly as I do.** 

Mr. Feabody rejoined, '^How was it with the poor Indian ? Was his 
happiness increased or diminished, when the pale- face carried the cup 
to his lowly cabin, and tempted him to drink ? It developed a demon 
within him, which would, perhaps, have remained for ever latent unless 
it had been excited to action by rum. Is the happiness of the la- 
bourer's &mily increased or diminished, when the husband and father 
sips at the Lethean stream, which so deadens his sensibilities and drowns 
his memorv, that he forgets to provide for their actual comforts and 
necessities? And all because his intellect has been dethroned by rum I 
We must not, in estimating the happiness of one part of the community, 
forget that we may exclucte die great majority, who would otherwise 
suffer, either primarily or secondarily, by being allowed gratification 
in certain dangerous luxuries.'* 

Said Dr. Mason, " It is the natural, irrevocable right of individuals 
to use the fruits of the earth, whether naturally produced or artificially 
prepared, both for meat and for drink, at our own personal discretion 
and responsibility." 

Mr. Feabody replied, " I think, doctor, on a moment's reflection, you 
would have formed different conclusions. Do you really suppose that a 
man has a natural right to use poisonous herbs, if he desire them ? Can 
he partake of the dei^ly-nightshade, the stramonium, muriatic or prussic 
acid, arsenic, and other deleterious poisons, in quantities to suit his 
pleasure or convenience ? Or do we find a just and equitable law, that 
forbids druggists, under a strict penalty, from selling arsenic, unless it 
be for some specific purpose? Alcohol, as I have previously stated, 
results from tne chemical decomposition of the various fruits of the 
earth, contains oxygen, carbonic acid, and hydrogen, and is a slow but 
certain poison. If the sword has slain its thousands, alcohol has slain 
its millions. Tour objection bears on its very face the impress that 
people have a perfect right to poison and kill themselves whenever they 
please, provided they do it at their own cost But let us suppose a 
case. If I have a darling son, the light of my eyes and the joy of 
my soul, in the heyday of youth, and a neighbour sells him alcohol 
which intoxicates him, this son of mine does not drink at his own cost, 
but at mine ; for while he is demented and lost to consciousness, I am 
the sufferer for his wayward actions, and, perhaps, go down to the 
grave, a mourning fathei;, lamenting the untimely fate of my idolized 
son. Ah, how many households are desolate — ^how many hearts are 
withered before their time — ^how many families are beg^^d and 
rendered paupers by such an indulgence in these very frmts of the 
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earth, artificially prepared! Can the wealth and consequent ei\joy- 
ment of a few individuals be a sufficient compensation for such a vast 
tide of woe as rolls over this beautiful earth ? At the Great Day of 
accounts, what a fearful retribution there will be ! I pray from my 
soul, in its deepest sincerity, that none of my flock may be concerned 
in this direful abomination." 

Mr. Wiseman, a young lawyer, who had recently moved into the 
place, then took up the argument on the side of the moderate drinkers, 
and urged ^' that tne adoption of such a law, in his humble opinion," — 
which the shape of the head in the region of Self-esteem and a certain 
bearing of his body seemed to contradict — ^^ would be unconstitiUionaij 
because it would be an usurpation of despotic powers, a contravention of 
the Federal and State Constitutions, and an implied encroachment upon 
natural and indefeasible rights." The yomig lawyer evidently was 
pleased with his speech, and looked around to see*what impression 
his pompous words produced. 

Judge Williams, a native of the town of N., had just returned from 
the Senate, where the great subject had been discussed and agitated for 
several weeks. He, during the session, accidentally became acquainted 
with a strenuous advocate of the Maine Law, and though, at first, the 
judge was quite an opposer to its enactment, yet the scales gradually 
fell from his eyes, and he began to put on Maine Law glasses^ so that he 
wondered how he could ever have seen with any other. He had been 
a moderate drinker, but hia young family were ripening into maturity, 
and he felt willing to sacrifice his social glass, if, tnereby, he could save 
his children from the drunkard's path. 

When the young lawyer had stated his objection, Judge Williams 
rose with a lofty bearing, dignified mien, and a musical intonation of 
voice, which always impressed his hearers favourably. There are some 
speakers with such a prepossessing appearance that they often win 
assent to their propositions, even from opposers, almost before they 
have spoken. The mellifluent flow of their words bears you onward, as 
gently as the bark is borne down a smooth and placid river. Judge 
Williams said that he was sorry to difier from his young friend, who 
seemed to be somewhat posted up in matters of law ; that, for his part, 
he did not and could not see how there could be the despotic powers of 
an absolute monarchy in a law against the rum traffic ; Uiat it was 
merely a legislative enactment to enable them to prohibit entirely the 
buying and selling of that which brings only misery to a nation other- 
wise prosperous. Alcohol would be denounced by the law as a contra- 
band article, the same as various other things have been subject to de- 
struction. ^* The real paramount object of the law is to prohibit one of 
the most abominable yet profitable occupations. I will not ask you to 
receive my testimony alone, but in the mouths of two or three witnesses 
every word shall be established. I have examined carefully the decisions 
and opinions of most of the judges of the United States Supreme Court, 
and they declare that every State in the Union has an indisputable 
right to enact such statutes as it pleases, provided they do not infringe 
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upon the Fedend Ckmsiitotion. And the United States Supreme 
Court hM decided that the Maine Law--a State law prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating drinks as a beverage — is constitutional. I will give yon 
the opinions of some of these indexes in relation to this point. Justice 
McLean says : — ^ The acknowledged police power of a State extends 
often to the destruction of property. Anything that is considered m 
nuisance, may be abated or destroyed. It is the settled construction of 
ever^ r^^nlation of commerce, that no person can introduce into a com- 
munity malignant diseases, or anything which contaminates its morals 
or endangers its safety. Individuals,* says this learned man, ^ in the 
enjoyment of their own rights, must be careful not to injure the rights 
of others.* 

^ Chief Justice Taney says, that ^ Every State may regulate its own 
internal traffic, according to its own judgment, and upon its own views 
of the interest and well-being of its citizens.' He says, * I am not 
aware that these principles have ever been questioned. If any State 
deems the retail and internal traffic in ardent spirits injurious to its 
citizens, and calculated to produce idleness, vice, or debauchery, I see 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States to prevent it from 
regulating and restraining the traffic, or from prohibiting it altogether, 
if it thinks proper.' 

*^ Justice Catron says, ' I admit it as inevitable, that if the State have 
the power of restraint by licenses, to any extent, she has also discre- 
tionary power to judge of its limits, and may go to the length of pro- 
hibiting sales altogether, if such be her policy, and that if this Court 
cannot interfere in the case before us, neither could we interfere in the 
extreme case of entire exclusion.' 

^^ Justice Daniels says, of imports that are cleared of all control of 
the Grovemment, ^ They are like all other property of the citizen, whether 
owned by the importer or his vendee, or may have been purchased by 
cargo, package, bale, piece, or yard, or by hogsheads, casks, or bottles. 
If, then, there was integrity in the objection urged, it should abolish all 
regulations of retail trade, all taxes or whatever may have been im- 
ported.' In reply to the argument that the importer purchases the 
right to sell, when he pays duties to Government, Justice Daniels says, 
*• No such light is purchased by the importer. He cannot purchase 
from the Govenunent that which it cannot ensure him — a sale inde- 
pendently of tiie laws of poli^ of ^e State.' 

" Justice Grier says, ' that it is not necessary to array the appalling 
statistics of misery, pauperism, and crime, which have their origin in 
the use or abuse oST ardent spirits. The police power, which is exclu- 
sively in the States, is alone competent to the correction of these great 
evils, and all the measures of restraint or prohibition necessary to effect 
the purpose, are within the scope of that authority. All laws for the 
restraint or punishment of crime lie at the foundation of social existence. 
They are for the protection of life and liberty, and necessarily compel 
all laws on sulje^ of secondary importance, which relate only to pro- 
pertyf convenience, or Inxuryi to recede when they come in contact or 
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collision. For this reason, quarantine laws, which protect public health, 
compel mere commercial regulations to submit to their control. They 
seize the infected cargo and cast it overboard. These things are donCf 
not to interfere with the regulations of Congress^ but because police 
laws for the preservation of health, prevention of crime, and protection 
of the public welfare, must of necessity have full and free operation, 
according to the exigency that requires their interference. If a loss 
of revenue should accrue to the United States, from a diminished con- 
sumption of ardent spirits, she will be the gainer a thousand-fold in 
the health, wealth, and happiness of the people.' 

*'*' From these decisions of the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court — the highest tribunal known to the Constitution and laws — we 
plainly perceive that the legislatures of the State have the entire 
control over the prohibition of anything they shall deem detrimental to 
the well-being of the public at large ; and that, in making restrictions, 
they do not exceed their legitimate functions or powers. If this be 
true in the aggregate, it is evident that it will be applicable to the 
manufacture and vending of everything appertaining to alcohol, in its 
eveiy form ; for though a few can monopolize the business, and amass 
a princely fortune b^ the traffic, yet the mass have entailed upon them 
a long category of ills of every shade and hue ; are made orphans, 
pensioners, paupers, and are subjected to all the pangs of a living 
death. 

*^ We see that our judges believe that each individual State has a 
right, which no argument or sophistry can gainsay, to listen to the 
monitions of an awakened conscience, and not only make, but enforce, 
such laws as shall protect the best interests of the governed. 

" Which policy of government would be the wisest, the one which 
would make its laws so efficient that crime would be prevented^ that the 
happiness of the mass of the people would be increased, that the public 
health would be preserved, or one that would allow the use of those 
poisons which have a tendency to produce the most disastrous effects ? 
If the life-blood had become tainted, should we not seek to pur^ the 
fountain rather than the streams? Should I be allowed to kill 
my neighbour or his children if my wicked heart dictated such a 
course ? or would the law place an iron fetter around me were 1 to 
attempt to do so? Though the intoxicating cup is given to my 
children with the kindest motive, yet death may be the result. It is a 
slow poison, that dries up the healthy secretions of their bodies and 
unfits them for continuous mental or physical exertions. Through all 
my life I have taken stimulants moderately, yet I am willing to sacrifice 
a little personal comfort and enjoyment, provided I may enhance the 
happiness of my fellow-beings. I really hope the question will assume 
that phase, and that it will be left to the people to decide, legally, 
whether or not they will have this demon in their midst," 

Judge Williams's speech surprised many of those auditors who knew 
and feared his influence, and they would gladly have silenced him, but 
he was a fearless defender of his opinions, and he could be so, because 
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he had not solicited the votes of his constituents, and was entirely in- 
dependent of their favour. It is a glorious thing to be able to express 
the real sentiments of the soul without fear of censure. But how few 
attain that independence 1 The cringing spirit is seen in every rank 
and station in life. How few outspoken souls have we in our midst I 
Each one is bound and fettered by some chain which restrains true 
vital growth. 

Mr. Peabody, the champion of every good and benevolent cause, 
rejoiced to hear that noble man express himself thus warmly and 
plainly, for he had been almost alone, surrounded by a legion of op- 
posers, and he now felt strengthened, girded anew, and prepared for 
any future contest. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONTINUATION OP THE SAME SUBJECT. — ^TESTIMONT OP A PHYSICIAN. — 
GREAT INTEREST AND EXCITEMENT. 

Young Dr. Beal said he had one objection which he would urge ex 
officio. ^^The profession to which I belong believe that the accustomed 
beverages of civilized men, interdicted and rendered unobtainable by 
such a law, are essential to the health and comfort, the social enjoy- 
ment and beneficial intercourse, of a large number of persons in every 
community, who now use them unobjectionably and worjthily for these 
desirable purooses." 

t Said Mr. Peabody: — *'I am sorry to be obliged to controvert any 
objections, especially those which come from high authority, professedly 
guided by scientific investigations ; but when I proposed at first to 
engage in these discussions, I laid aside my canonical vestments — I left 
the field of polemics, as such, and wished to meet you all on common 
ground, on the broad platform of metaphysical inquiry. As my mind 
in early years was developed in a variety of channels, therefore I can- 
not look at any subject in a contracted light, but regard all as through 
a prism, each ray being distinct in itself, while a right combination of 
them produces a perfect whole. 

'^ I honour the opinions of physicians, because they ought to have 
the best interests of the people at heart ; but I fijid, by examination, 
that even the disciples of ^sculapius difier. I beg leave to present to 
you some statistics which I have found in one of the best health jour- 
nals in the country. The talented editor is interested in examining new 
systems of medication that are not mentioned in the oldest authorities. 
It has been a question which has enlisted much discussion. Which is the 
most conducive to the health and harmony of the organization — alcohol, 
as a stimulant, or water ? 
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*' The opinions of medical men with regard to the matter shoold 
have due weight. I will therefore give you the testimony of a very 
ahle physician, who is making many scientific physiological examina- 
tions with regard to the circulation of the blood, respiration, &c. I 
therefore beg your candid consideration of his facts. 

"Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright, formerly of Natchez, now of New 
Orleans, cites that he was one of three physicians who settled in 
Natchez thirty years since. They found only one practitioner in the city 
belonging to the same Temperance school with themselves. The country 
and villages for fifteen miles around afforded three more. All of the 
others had faith in the hygienic virtues of alcoholic drinks, both by 
precept and example. Besides the practising physicians, there were 
ten others in the city and adjacent country, who had rttired from the 
profession. Thus, there were seventeen temperate physicians infand near 
Natchez thirty years ago. Of these, five have died, one aged 75 yean, 
one 70, one 60, one 49. According to the Carlisle table of mortally, 
and those of the Equitable Insurance Company of London, seven would 
have been the ratio of mortality in England. There are, at the present 
time, twelve of that seventeen living. Again : every physician of 
Natchez and its vicinity who, during the thirty years, have been in the 
habit of imbibing, whether practising or retired, have long been num- 
bered with the dead. Only two of them, who were comparatively tempe- 
rate, lived to be grey. Their average term of life did not exceed thirty- 
five years, and the average term of life of those who were in the habit of 
taking alcoholic drinks between meals, on an empty stomach, did not 
reach thirty years. In less than ten years after they commenced prac- 
tice, the most of them died, and the whole of them have subsequently 
fallen, leaving not one in the city, country^ or village within twenty 
miles around. 

"To fill the places of those who died or retired from the profession, 
sixty-two medical men settled in Natchez and its vicinity between the 
years 1824 and 1885, embracing a period of ten years, not counting 
those of 1823, already mentioned. Of the sixty- two new physicians, 
thirty-seven were temperate and twenty-five used alcoholic beverages 
between their meals, though not often to intoxication. Of the thirty- 
seven who trusted the hygienic virtues of Nature's beverage, water, 
nine have died and twenty-eight are now living. Of the twenty-five 
who trusted tq the supposed hygienic virtues of ardent spirits, all are 
dead but three, and they have removed to a distant part of the country. 
These facts prove the fallacy of the theory which attributes health- 
preserving properties, in a Southern climate, to alcoholic beverages in 
any form or shape. According to the Carlisle tables and those of the 
Equitable Insurance Company, thirty-seven individuals at the average 
age of twenty -five years, which was the average age of the new settlers 
in Natchez, would, in a quarter of a century, lose nine of their number ; 
but of the thirty-seven temperate doctors, only nine have died in 
twenty-eight years. Of these, four died of the yellow fever, one had 
consumption before he went South, and one was killed by the Indians 
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in the Florida war ; the others died with chronic diseases. The re- 
mainiug twenty-eight are still living. 

^^ If the property of all the temperate doctors of Natchez and its 
vicinity, dead and living, including that of those who have moved away, 
numbering fifly-four — each of whom was poor when he commenced ms | 

business — ^if this property was equally divided, each would have up- ^ 

wards of 100,000 dollars. Therefore, as he says, Temperance has 1 

proved a prolific, faithful vine, bearing golden branches. They com- ^ 

menced life wiUi only their professions. Some have now accumulated 
millions, and have long since retired from the busy cares of life. 

^^ There are many Northern Temperance men, says this intelligent 
physician, who are so weak in the faith that they believe, when Uiey 
migrate South, that the rain and river water require stimulants to make 
it healthful. This is owin^ to the want of well-authenticated facts 
froxp the South on the question. Facts are better than theories ibr rules 
of conduct. The names of those temperate physicians which our author 
gives, are living proofs of the important truth that a temperate and up- 
right life is the surest, safest, and best road to health, wealth, longevity, 
and respectability/ The error has been in mistaking the purlieus for 
the true Rome of the South, and in the erroneous theory that attri- 
butes to alcoholic beverages the hygienic properties that pure, unadul- 
terated water alone possesses. Dr. Cartwright gives it as his opinion 
that alcohol is as sure and deleterious a poison as arsenic, only it is 
slower in its operations and eflects on the system. 

*^ If such be the real facts in the case with regard to the South, where 
the water has been usually considered unhealthy, what can we say of 
the North, where tiie pure, sparkling water glistens ^ in the old oaken 
bucket that hangs in tne well ?' To be sure, it would place man on a 
level with the brute creation in one respect, for water is their only beve- 
rage ; yet by taking those very beverages which by some are considered 
essential to health and happiness, as rum, wine, brandy, &c., which 

Sroduce intoxication, delirtum tremens^ devastation, and death, man 
escends to a lower condition than the brutes, for under their con- 
trolling influence he usually assumes a horizontal position in the gutter. 
" Dr. Cartwright also adduces similar facts with regard to the effects 
of alcohol on the lawyers of that vicinity, which were more fatal than 
among the physicians. He defines alcohol as an oxyhydrate of ethyl, 
the vapours of which destroy life, being similar to the composition of 
letheon or ether.^' 

Dr. Mason said he had been thinkine over this matter, and he had 
one serious and weighty objection, which he would state as follows :— - 
" Man, who is a superior, social, moral being, exercising a rational in- 
telligence and choice as to what is most beneficial and agreeable to 
himself, can no more be confined by restrictive legislation to the drink 
of the inferior animals than to their food and clothing, and requires 
neither medical nor legislative prescription for the ordinary preserva- 
tion of his health and recuperation or his strength, nor the example 
either of drunkards to protect his morals." 
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Mr. Feabody, in reply, said, *^ This seems a ' reducHo ad ahmrdum.* 
In the first place, man does not always choose what is most agreeable 
or beneficial to him. No : ' the lord of creation,' endowed with mor^, 
social, and intellectual faculties, is the only animal who perverts 
his true appetite. The lower order of animals, guided by instinct^ 
never partake of poisonous herbs. They never graze on food not 
adapted to their physical condition, while man, with reason and j'ttdg^ 
ment for a guide, in addition to instinct, will derange his organization so 
that he cannot carry out his mental purposes. But how futile does 
such a course of reasoning seem to us, compared to the blessings which 
would accrue from the entire abolition of the traffic ! No : give us the 
crystal stream to slake our burning thirst, to quench the fires within, 
even though the horse, cow, and ox partake of it, instead of that drink 
which biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. An Edinburgh 
journal relates that a celebrated chemist had a dog, upon which he 
tried the efiect of a certain poison. The creature's life was preserved, 
but when another dose was presented to him the next day, the dog wonld 
not touch it. Different kinds of poisonous drugs were offered, but he 
refused them all. He would not even touch beer, nor drink water. 
To re -assure the dog, the master offered him bread and meat, of which 
he ate himself in his presence. Then the sagacious animal no longer 
refused to partake. He took him to a fountain of water, but he would 
not drink unless the water was running, or until he saw his master take 
some first. Seeing such extraordinary intelligence, the master made 
no more experiments with poisons on his dog. But the latter did not 
forget it, and ever watched the movements of his master. Would that 
man, when he has once felt the rankling of the poison of alcohol in his 
veins, might evince the same sagacity and wisdom as the lower order of 
animals, and abstain altogether from the poisonous draught ! It is 
because he will not that we wish to have a prohibitory law to restrain 
the traffic. 

^^ We cannot always carry out the analogy between man and the lower 
animals, for wild beasts roam over the forests and make the weaker 
animals their prey. If men should pursue this course, our midnight 
rest would be disturbed by marauders and the deadly assassin. But 
we are now protected by the strong arm of the law, and can sleep 
securely, without danger of molestation. If, then, a certain stimulant 
tends only to the injury of man, and is not beneficial to him, in any 
sense of the word, why should there not be a legislative enactment to 
prevent its use ? " 

A person, in a remote part of the house, with a very ruddy coun- 
tenance, especially in the nasal region, remarked, that many of his 
friends were convinced, both by observation and reflection, that the 
infatuated .total abstinence from agreeable, nutritious, and renovating 
beverages, has caused and is causing a greater sacrifice of health and 
life than even the intemperate abuse of them." 

Mr. Feabody rejoined that the gentleman's objection appeared so 
futile, that it Sfiarcely required a refttation ; that he thought, on a 
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moment's reflection, he wonld withdraw it himself, or wonld not have 
presented it as a serious reason or objection. Still, he was pleased to 
have all express their opinions. 

" Yes," quoth Br. Marvin, " Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty." 

Mr. Peabody rejoined, " Facts speaks loudly. We should suppose 
that every sensible person, with a fair mental development, would per- 
ceive at once that the last objection raised was based on a wrong con- 
ception of the subject ; for I have proved on a former occasion, that the 
alcohol taken into the stomach will derange the blood and the tissues 
of the system ; and we know that alcohol and the whole brotherhood of 
intoxicating drinks exert a decidedly injurious tendency in the com- 
munity. We bring facts to prove our position, so that it is for those 
who maintain an opposite opinion to substantiate their statements with 
incontrovertible facts. 

'* It has been estimated that among the yearly ravages of intem- 
perance in New York city, there are at least 50 murders and attempts 
to murder, 500 to 1000 other violent deaths, and 20,000 men and 
women sent to prison for crimes of every name, of which intemperance 
is the cause." 

Br. Higgins affirmed that the abuse of the various kinds of 
liquors in common use is grossly and ridiculously exaggerated, as a 
source of pauperism and crime : nearly all the evils of society being 
fanatically ascribed to this cause. 

*' If we doubt the evil effects of intoxicating liquors as the greatest 
incentive to crime of all kinds," said Mr. Peabody, " we need only con- 
sult the various statistics of our prisons and jails. The whole category 
of crimes will be living witnesses of the fell destroyer, alcohol. The 
keepers of all prisons will testify, that about nine out of everv ten 
prisoners commit their wicked deeds in consequence of the stimulating 
effects of alcohol. If we travel through the country, we see every- 
where the footprints of this great scourge. Not a city, nor a village, but 
has felt its paralyzing effects. Everywhere, we see sadness stamped on 
the countenance, pallor on the cheeks of the old and the young, women 
widowed and children beggared by its pernicious influences ; and yet 
this great evil is sustained, yea, licensed to exist. It would seem as 
if the importance of the subject demands that man should arise in 
his might and destroy the monster by exterminating him, or putting 
him to flight." 

Another objection was urged by the opponents, viz. : — '* That these 
beverages are not necessarily intoxicating, as is falsely and fanaticidly 
assumed by the advocates of the proposed law, in the &ce of common 
reason and observation." 

In reply, the good pastor said, '^ that if we had an enemy that we 
knew would certainly destroy a few of earth's inhabitimts, poison a few 
individuals and cause their death, would it not be the great, the ulti- 
mate desire of every true-hearted citizen, to rouse himself to action 
and secure the enemy ? When a railroad accident occurs, public in- 
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dignation is aronsed and people cry out, at once, that stringent laws 
^ould be passed to prevent the future recurrence of such acts. There 
are too many warm hearts beating in unison with our own — ^too many 
sensibilities quickened to life — the happiness of too many indiyiduals at 
stake, to overlook such a calamity with impunity. If even one life 
should be saved, its value would repay all extra labour necessary to 
secure such a result. If intoxication be not a necessary consequence^ yet 
it so often follows from the drinking of alcohol, that it disqualifies men 
from fulfilling the various functions of life and exercising their primitive 
mental faculties. We wish to remove all liabilities to such an effect." 

A gentleman who had been visiting in a city where the subject had 
been violently agitated, said, *^ My friends, be assured that the vice of 
intoxication, now rapidly diminishing among all classes under the in- 
fluence of moral suasion, and good examples" — ^he could not have re- 
ferred to his own — " would be greatly aggravated by indulgences under 
a stringent law. People don't like to be restrained. No I they won't 
be, in this glorious land of liberty, where the tree of freedom waves." 

Mr. Peabody rejoined, " Can any careful observer look over society 
and say that intoxication is diminishing ? That inebriates are on the 
decrease ? That temperance prevails ? Let him look at the annals of 
crime I Let him visit our jails and prisons ! Let him visit deserted 
heardis and midmght revellmgs ! Let him look at the books of manu- 
facturers and traffickers in alcohol ! Let him look for a stand-point 
elevated above interest and avarice, and he will form different con- 
clusions. By advocating a rigid law, we also advocate its enforcement." 

It was urged again, " That the enforcement of such a proposed law, 
especially in such a city as New York, would cause a loss of many 
millions of dollars, and would be incalculably destructive to its com- 
mercial interests, character, and prosperity, and that a despotic law' 
could not be enforced, except amid scenes of riot and bloodshed." 

Mr. Peabody remarked that there was much truth embodied in 
the last objection ; that it was not probable that persons would willingly 
relinquish a profitable occupation, without a struggle. ^^ But do not our 
streets now flow with blood ? I know that man^ feel sensitive, because 
they fear that business will be ruined by it. Particular kinds may suffer, 
but that is but of small moment compared to the health and happiness 
of so many others. There will be much less disease and crime ; con- 
sequently less business for judges, lawyers, physicians, and officers ; 
but would not that be a happy city or town wnich required no lawyer 
to take care of its litigations, no jails or prisons, because there were 
no prisoners to be incarcerated? There will be fewer paupers, con- 
sequently less necessity for asylums and poor-houses. 

^^ The capital invested in these departments may be deteriorated, yet 
the vital and cherished interests of society suffer in proportion as those 
departments prosper. And persons engaged in those occupations can 
seek others, more healthful to the community. 

" Many really suppose that our farmers would suffer because the 
demand ior grain woiud be lessened and the price of it would not be as 
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large. But as there are always two sides to erery qnestioii, so what 
^ey would save in taxes would more than counterbalance the loss of 
a few cents per bushel for grain. Besides, the Western country is now 
being banded by the iron rail, and so intimately connected with the 
East, that the farmer will readUy find a market fbr his proyisions, how<- 
ever large his crops may be. It will readily be seen that a prohibitory 
law would only affect those immediately concerned in the manufactore 
of stimulants, but not the mass of the people." 

If Mr. Peabody had not been countenanced by the influence and 
good-will of a number of strong men in the town of N. it is not 
certain but that he would have been grossly insulted, and that his out- 
spoken words would have been received with hisses and marks of dis- 
approbation. But he knew his strength and that of his forces. Be- 
sides, he had such a genuine interest in his theme, and was so much 
divested of selfishness, that even his bitter opponents admired his 
manliness and truth. They felt that he was actuated only by the love 
of humanity in his discusdons. 

Sincerity will always commend itself, even to those who writhe 
beneath the scorpion lash infiicted by its power. Besides, Mr. Peabody 
had an urbanity of manner and was mindful of the welfare of his flock. 
He rejoined, " That the city of New York receives annually for licenses 
fifty thousand dollars, and pays out for the expenses incurred by the 
traffic, one million five hundred thousand dollars. Would not the 
duties of the tax-payers be considerably lessened by the lopping-off of 
these expenses ? The low estimate that has been made, or that perhaps 
can be made of the loss upon real estate in the city and county of New 
York, should such a prohibitory law be passed, is thirty millions of 
dollars. This is, after all, the key-stone in the bridge. It is a matter of 
dollars and cents. Our Saviour even was sold *for thirty pieces of 
silver.' 

" In this country, where so many are without a home or house to cover 
them, where so many of these very persons have to pay a tax to sup- 
port a few in luxury, this question is of great moment. 

" Our Government lands are valued at one dollar per acre on an 
average, while wines of various kinds are estimated at two or three 
dollars per bottle. Many an individual, who perhaps has swallowed 
the value of several cities or villages, dies without an acre of real 
estate. 

"The human mind progresses gradually to see its evils, and to re- 
move them. While humanity was in an imperfect state of develop- 
ment, laws were allowed or made by those who were less experienced 
in the world's wants. Consequently, we should expect that the laws 
would be more or less imperfect. But gradually the true wants of man 
will be perceptible, and we hope that laws will be arranged accordingly. 

" In proportion as we advance and learn by experience sources of 
evil, we try to avoid them. Mankind are now beginning to see and feel 
in earnest the evils of intemperance, and they are struggling to become 
free. We believe in the efficacy of prayer, and should resort to it as 
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the anchor of our souls ; still, as in all reforms for the regeneration of 
humanity, ' Work is God^s most acceptable worship.* In the process 
of time, when man shall be still more enlightened than at the present 
day, he will regard the present condition of things as belonging to a 
semi-barbarous aee, as we deem the crude ideas of the past. Some 
more advanced than others see this evil as a hydra-headed monster, 
while others do not see it in that light, because it is a source of profit, 
but that person is in no enviable condition who can regard money as a 
paramount object or aim in life, if humanity be sacrificed by the method 
pursued to obtain it. 

" In one of the States, it was estimated that there were 27,624 State 
paupers ; that out of this number 16,853 were made so by intemper- 
ance. Just imagine each of these to have a soul, and 16,853 souls were 
besotted in one year. Oh, what a fearful reckoning there will be in the 
great Day of Judgment, when the deeds done in the body will be taken 
into account, without reference to accidental circumstances or sur- 
roundings in life I 

Such arguments and discussions had a powerful influence in the town 
of N. There were some of its inhabitants who were greatly incensed 
against Mr. Peabody on account of his fearlessness in promulgating 
such doctrine so boldly, without any deference to the private opinions 
of others. Yet it was very evident to all that he was actuated by 
feelings of duty, and had regard to principle ; for he was affable to all, 
whether blessed with this world's possessions or not, whether they drank 
or sold intoxicating beverages. Mr. Higgins hated him when he 
denounced his traffic in unmeasured terms, yet he could not deny the 
fact, that, when he met him in private life, he treated him with the 
utmost politeness and courtesy. Mr. Peabody was beloved, yet feared ; 
for he would spare no sin nor crime in high or low places. It would 
have pleased some of his congregation if thev could have given him 
an invitation to leave, but the majority were his strongest friends, and 
were nourished and fed by his ministrations. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mtt. BEAL^S CONFERKNCB WITH HIS MIKI8TER. — A JOURNEY PROPOSED. 

It was at the close of one of these interesting discussions on Tempe- 
rance, that Mr. Beal entered his minister's study. He was unusually de- 
Eressed, and his minister asked him the cause. He hid his face in his 
ands and wept aloud. ^' My daughter 1 my daughter I '' was all he could 
say. When his emotions of grief had subsided, be unburthened the 
secret sorrow that had weighed on his mind for many years ; how he 
had suffered his pride to overbalance his affection ; how, when he had 
pleaded with his daughter to leave her drunken husband and oome 
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again to his fireside, she had told him that she could not, would not 
separate firom him so long as there was any hope of his reformation ; 
that he had spoken angr^r words to them, and allowed them to depart 
to the Far West without his hlessing ; that he had always hoped tney 
would have retraced their steps, and come again to his hearthstone 
and heart ; but he knew not whether they had been swept away by 
cholera, or whether they were still living. 

"Oh," said he, "could I but know that they were yet alive, I 
would go to them, an old man that I am ; I would follow them, and 
beg of them to excuse my hastiness of speech, tell them that I had 
forgiven their seeming ingratitude, and would implore my daughter's 
husband to lead a temperate life. Oh, I would banish from my side- 
board all my wines, and, though only a moderate drinker, yet 1 would 
at once and for evermore abstain from the use of ardent spirits. Can 
you not aid me in my endeavours to find my lost children ? I would 
amply remunerate you ; for 1 cannot depart from this world in peace 
till I have again seen their faces. If they are alive, I must — oh, I 
must see them I Yet I dare not hope for such a mercy." 

Mr. Feabody promised that he would aid him all he could ; that he 
wished very much to take a western tour, and would make it a special 
object of his travels to discover them. He would, by correspondence 
with his many friends scattered throughout the West, endeavour to 
ascertain, if possible, their situation and circumstances. He had known 
for some time that Mr. Beal had trouble on his mind, but he did not 
divine the nature of it, and forebore to ask for his confidence. He had 
noticed that he had coased to speak of his children, and thinking that 
he was actuated by a good motive, he did not press him for a reason. 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Feabody, that he did not obtrude his 
sympathy on any one. But when a person was in deep afiiiction and 
counselled with him, he had a tear to shed for the saddened mourner, 
as well as a smile for the joyous and happy. He could enter into 
the feelings of the old and young, in every situation in life. 

He had long wished to make a convert of Mr. Beal to the Temperance 
cause, for he knew that he exerted much influence in society, and 
would assist him in the issues of the coming conflict. Besides, he saw 
that his son, young Dr. Beal, was often unduly excited from the effect 
of stimulants. He had a difficult task before him— to look up his 
lost children — almost a hopeless one. Yet he did not trust in his own 
strength, but laid the case before One, All-powerful and Omniscient, 
from whom, should we take the wings of the morning, and flee to the 
uttermost parts of the sea, or hide ourselves in Cimmerian darkness, 
yet there His eye would find us ; for darkness and light are both alike 
to Him who never slumbereth. 

Through Mr. BeaPs influence, he obtained leave of absence for 
several months, to travel and recruit his health, as he was somewhat 
debilitated by his severe and continuous exertions and great mental 
labours. He first went to New York city, where he had several par- 
ticular friends. Among them was Br, Newcomb, to whom the reader 
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has previously had an introduction. These two friends had been class- 
mates at college, and th^ were oyeij(nred to meet again after an 
absence from each other for a number of years. They spent a week 
delightfully, threading the mazes of the great city together, talking 
over the scenes of their boyhood and their riper vears, when, on the 
morning that Mr. Feabody was to leave his friend, he casuaily 
remarked that he was about to take a peculiar tour; that he was 
to hunt through the Western Valley for a family in whom one of 
his parishioners was deeply interested. Dr. Newcomb made some in- 
quiries about the family, and at once the conviction flashed across his 
mind, that his patients at the hospital must be the identical persons 
sought, and suggested it to Mr. Feabody. 

'* Do you know the name of your patient? " asked Mr. Feabody. 

" No ; she save me the name of Newton ; but said that in case of 
her death, I should find her real address, as well as her father^s, in a 
sealed package, which I solemnly promised her I would not open till 
she had ceased to breathe. She is now very low and delirious, and 
must have perfect rest. A few days will, I fear, terminate her exist- 
ence, as well as the life of her only daughter." 

'^ But is there no possible way to get a clue to the mystery? Could 
we not send for Mr. Beal, and see whether he would identify her or 
not?" 

'^ No. I gave my solemn word of honour that I would make no 
effort to ascertain her parentage or former place of residence, till there 
was some change for the better or for the worse. So, though I 
should glory in the discovery, I must keep my word inviolate. I 
can give you the detached information that she gave me of her 
residence at the West, and perhaps you can gain some clue to the 
locality. But, ah I I remember I have a gold locket, which she told 
me was all that remained of a costly set of jewellery which she formerly 
possessed ; that she had always worn it next to her heart, and should 
part with it only with life. She told me she feared that she would 
die, and wished me to keep it for her little daughter, if she survived. 
I suppose it will be no violation of confidence if I show it to you, 
as I made no promise with regard to this. I trust you will make no 
bad use of the knowledge gained, and will help me to obey the letter 
of her injunction." 

" Certainly. I have no idle curiosity, but I desire to relieve the 
great anxiety of a good old man — ^to lighten his troubles, and remove 
from him a burden that has oppressed him for many years." 

Dr. Newcomb opened his book-case, took therefrom the locket, and 
showed it to Mr. Feabody, who exclaimed, with great emotion, — 

^ How natural 1 It is a very correct likeness of some of my best 
parishioners, Mr. and Mrs. Beal." 

On the back of it was this inscription, — *^ Fresented to N. W., from 
her affectionate parents, J. and S. B., on the eve of her marriage." 
Here was the mystery unravelled. 

Mr. Feabody then gave his old friend a faithful account of the family 
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how much Nora was heloved hy every one, hut that she was married 
JQst before he was settled in the town, and it happened that he was 
absent when she had visited her early home, so that he had only 
seen her photograph. ^' If I could see her," said he, ^^ I might then 
be certain about the identity. Conld I call with you at the hospital? 
Could she not be removed to your bouse, or to her own home ? Her 
father would spare no expense on her account." 

'* Mrs. Wentworth is too ill to be removed. The concussion and 
nervous excitement of the journey might hasten her death, for she 
is very ill and weak. Now that she has given up all care and all 
ambition, her system is completely prostrated. If she passes the crisis 
of her disease in safety, which I fear she will not, it may be months 
before she regains her wonted vitality. She has careful nursing now, 
and I will see that she has eveir convenience and comfort that she 
would have in her own home. I would have had her moved to my 
own dwelling at first, but my family were away at the time, and now 
it would be hazardous to attempt it. Should her father come here in 
the moments of her retunung intellect, the excitement would be too 
much for her. I hesitate about my duty with regard to him. When 
I have given my word it is inviolate. 1 consider my honour as dear 
as my life. I know, if the case were mine, however, I should desire 
to fly to the couch of a dying daughter, and catch her last breath, 
even though it might cause that separation between soul and body 
a few hours sooner. But I pledged myself before she would reveal 
her history ; therefore I must keep my pledge. I only hope that you 
^11 be equally suocessfiil in your endeavours to ferret out the hus- 
band at the Far West, for I cannot divest myself of the impression 
that he still lives, and may yet be reclaimed." 

'^ Is not fact stranger than fiction ? " said Mr. Feabody. ^' We every- 
where see such strange coincidences that they startle us. We some- 
times meet a person, and converse with him but an hour, and this 
affects our entire future destiny. We sometimes take one step which 
changes for ever our course in life, interests us in a new series of occu- 
pations, and exerts a controlling influence over all our subsequent 
thoughts and actions." 

Mr. Feabody wanted to inform Mr. Beal that he had traces of his 
daughter, but he knew that it would be only an aggravation for him 
to see her in such a debilitated condition. So, when he wrote to him, 
he bade him prepare for the worst, even to hear of her death, if need 
be, for if he traced their destination in the Far West, he might find that 
the place that knew them once now knew them no more. He thought 
that, should she die, her body might be removed to the home of her 
childhood, and her father would never know some of the darkest lines 
of her history. With these reflections the two friends separated, and 
Mr. Feabody took passage on the railroad for the West, rejoiced that 
the thought occurred to him to mention to his friend a subject in 
which be was so deeply interested. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



MARTHA glover's FIRST LESSON IN ANATOMY SUCCESS THE 

CRITERION OF FITNESS FOR A PURSUIT. 

Our scene now changes to Dr. Mason's study, which we have previously 
entered, hut left it somewhat ahruptly. 

^^ Didn't I tell you that this was all a chimera of that girl's ? " said Dr. 
Mason. " To think of a delicate woman studying anatomy, physiology, 
and medicine. Why, the very idea is preposterous I But the only way, 
when a self-willed woman is bent on pursuing a certain course, is to let 
her go straight forward, and though she will swear that the mirage of 
the prairies is real trees, bond fide foliage, yet my policy is to let her 
go ahead till she gets clear tired out, and she will soon perceive her 
mistake. Now I knew what sort of a person I had to deal with in 
Martha Glover ; for when her mind is set you can't turn her any more 
than you can open a lion's mouth, when his jaws are firmly closed 
together. If I had begun to palaver and reason with her on the folly 
of attempting such a masculine piece of work, why, she would have 
come at me, hyena-like, and said she would ! My advice to you, young 
man, is neve^r to reason with a woman." 

" You don't mean to compare that bright-eyed girl to a lion and 
hyena ? " said the young student. Dr. Dembenny. 

*' Ah, yes ! I do, as far as spirit and grit are concerned. Why, she'd 
turn all her father's liquors out of doors in a jiffy, if she could ; but her 
father has to kinder persuade her, and to let her have her way in other 
things." 

*' She looks mild and amiable." 

" She does, hey ? So does a lion, when he is not enraged. I tell 
you, just get her tongue loose on you, and if you wouldn't shiver in 
your shoes in a trice I'll miss my guess." 

'^ I have thought she was a girl of spirit and determination, and would 
persevere in what she thought was right." 

" Spirit and determination ! why, she'd beat sixteen men in those 
qualities ! But I'm glad I fixed her off' from studying dry bones in so 
fine a manner," and the old doctor really chuckled and laughed aloud 
at the exjffedite manner in which he had frightened Martha Glover 
from her preconceived plan. '' Only to think of a woman poring over 
the sphenoid bone ! Why, its jaw- breaking names are enough to crack 
my grinders when I call them over, and I profess to be somewliat 
expert in these matters." 

The young student smiled, but said nothing. He knexo^ however, a 
little more about how matters stood with -Martha than did his pre- 
ceptor ; for he had met her at the house of a common friend, when she 
invited him to call and see her, and they had together conned over the 
mysteries of that bat-like bone of the cranium. He therefore spoke 
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from his own knowledge when he said that he thought she would 
persevere in whatever she undertook. • 

As the old doctor was rubbing his hands with glee, and shaking his 
sides with laughter, a slight tap was made at his office door. Openins 
it, who should stand there but the self- same Martha Glover, book and 
bone in hand ! 

With much more than usual courtesy he said, *' Good morning, good 
morning, Miss Martha ; pray walk in and be seated. A fine morning- 
brought back my book and bone, have you ? Now you will acknow- 
ledge that I was right in what I said in regard to your spending your 
precious time on such musty stuff as we doctors are obliged to do. x ou 
will excuse me for the course I took with you. I should have told you 
at once that it was a mistaken notion altogether for a lady to think of 
attempting such a task, but I thought that if you really undertook 
the Herculean task, you would then have good judgment enough 
yourself, to see that you had better not get out of your sphere. Of 
course, I have just as exalted an opinion of you as though you had not 
imbibed any of the new-fanjffled ideas that are getting somewhat pre- 
valent among some classes of people, and distracting their brains ! " 

With mucn confusion Martha said, ^* I suppose, doctor, you have no 
objection to hear me recite that lesson you gave me to learn ? " 

" Why, what do you mean, pray ? Now, don't make a fool of your- 
self; because, though I am glad to see you, yet I have no time to trifle 
with you about these things." 

^^ I have made an attempt to learn my lesson. Will you please to 
hear me, and ascertain how well I have succeeded ? '' 

" Don't you remember," said the doctor, " that I told you I wanted 
no superficial students? " 

'* But I have tried very hard to do my duty." 

'^ Well, well, what on earth is going to happen? But we shall see 
what we shall see. Now tell me, if you please, what the apertures or 
cavities in this sphenoid bone are called." 

"Foramina." 

" Name them." 

" Optic foramen, foramen lacerum superius, foramen rotundum, fora- 
men ovale, foramen spinale, and the vidian foramen." 

" Describe the bone and its situation." 

^' It is situated at the base of the skull, between the cranial cavity 
and the face. It is shaped like a bat, and is divided into a body, pro* 
cessus, and wings^ 

" What is the excavation in the body called ? " 

" The sella turcica, or the Turkish saddle." 

" What gland does it lodge ? '» 

*' Pituitary gland." 

" What runs over its groove ? '* 

" The carotid artery, as it passes into the cranium from the end of 
the petrous bone,^* 

".What is it» processus called) »nd ^hat nerye passes over it? " 
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^^ In front there is a slightly-grooved plate of bone, the processus 
oUvaris, which is a bed for the optic nerve, and at the back there are 
the posterior clinoid processus,'^'' 

*^ What prominence is there from the posterior clinoid process, and 
what does it support ? " 

'^It is called the clivus^ and supports thepo7» varioUtts," 

" What is the spine of the anterior face of the body cdled ? " 

" The azygos process.^^ 

'* What is the name of the cells on each side of the process,^^ 

" The azhenoidal cells." 

*' What are the lesser wings sometimes called ? " 

" The apophyses of IngrassiusJ*^ 

" What are its processes called ? " 

'' The anterior clinoid processes, at the base of which is the optic 
foramen.^^ 

** What muscle is situated on the internal plate ? " 

'^The tensor palati muscle." 

" What nerve passes through the optic foramen f " 

^* The optic runs forward to be expended on the retina of the eye to 
give us vision. The optic nerves rest on the processus olivaris.^^ 

" What nerves pass through the foramen lacerum superius f " 

'^The third pair, the motor oculi ; the fourth pair, the patheticus 
or trochelearis ; the sixth nerve, the abducens oculi, to the first or 
ophthalmic branch of the fifth, and to the ophthalmic vein." 

" What nerves pass through the foramen rotundumf^^ 

" The maxillary branch of the fiilh pair, or the Trigeminus, to the 
upper jaw." • 

" What nerves pass through ihe foramen ovale f " ,^ 

" The inferior maxillary nerve to the lower jaw." 

" What passes through the foramen spintde f " 

" The middle artery of the dura mater is transmitted. It enters the 
cranium at this point." 

^' What nerves pass through the vidian foramen f " 

" The wrffflw nerve." 

" Well, well I I do say I I do declare ! Of what sort of stuff are you 
made. Miss Martha? I do say, you beat all the male students I have 
ever had, not excepting present company," — ^nodding to his young 
student — " and I thought he was a smart one." 

The doctor wiped the perspiration from his forehead, for he had 
scarcely breathed between his questions, and he was so filled with amaze- 
ment and surprise that he could scarcely believe but what there was 
some aurical delusion, some phantasmagoria, which he could not com- 
prehend. 

Poor Martha, who had passed through great mental excitement for fear 
that her memory would prove treacherous, as soon as she had finished 
her lesson could no longer control her feelings, but burst into tears. 

Dr. Mason, in a kinder tone of voice than he had before assumed, 
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said, '^ You have no occasion to feel badly, Miss Martha. Tell me now 
what you wish." 

" If you will give me another lesson, I will try to learn it." 

^' Well, you may take this temporal bone, and at your next ^recita- 
tion I will review the lesson of to-day, and question you further on the 
same bone. Take your own time, but learn thoroughly what you 
attempt, and come here whenever you please. If you wish any assist- 
ance, I will give it to you at any time." 

Martha thanked him very warmly, and said she would do as well as 
she could. 

'^Did you not find it very difficult to remember all those hard 
terms?" 

" Yes, sir ; but my knowledge of Latin was of great assistance to 
me. I believe, however, that we can always accomplish what we 
undertake with the right spirit." 

'* But how did you find the time to learn it? I should think that, 
with your large circle of fashionable friends, you would not be able to 
do imvthing beside making and receiving calls." 

'^ The omy way in which I accomplish anything is to systenatize my 
time. I have given out word to my friends that I shall be at home to 
receive calls, or be unengaged, one day each week ; and when my 
friends call at any other time I have instructed the servant to say that 
I am engof^ed. This leaves me a great many hours to myaelf, that 
otherwise would be spent frivolously, and I can just as well entertain 
a company of firiends at once, as one or two." 

*' Are not some of your fiiends offended by this course ?" 
* i( Why, yes, some were at first ; but should one-half of my acquaint- 
ances drop me at once, there would still be the choicest spirits left. 
Besides, I am getting sick of fiishionable life. I must confess that it is 
not the right way to live — ^to spend a whole evening dressing for a 
party, go at nine or ten o'clock, and stay till morning. It will do for 
those who feel as if they were butterflies, with no minds to cultivate^ 
no immortal natures to develope." 

" I wish my wife would imbibe some of your ideas, for she is always 
complaining that she has no time to read, or to do anything but attend 
to her friends." 

^' I must now bid you good morning, sir."* 
, " Good morning." 

^^ That* is a confounded smart girl, Dembenny ! Why, I could 
scarcely believe my own ears as I heard her rattle off that lesson. I 
must confess that for once in my life I am confounded. Why, if we don't 
look out, she will soon know more than we do. But what can be the 
motive that actuates her to study these dry subjects ? I should suppose 
that she would fancy the lighter pursuits. But I tell you, if all women 
had her feelings and spirit we snould have very few patients, for we 
know how frequently nervousness is the fruitful source of their 
diseases ; and if more women had something to occupy their minds, 
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they would not die of ennui and debility. It is mysterious to me what 
Miss Martha Glover will do with her knowledge." 

Martha studied vigorously. To say that she had no obstacles to sur- 
mount would not be the truth, for no one, especially a woman, can 
tread the mazes and labyrinths of any science on flowery beds of ease, 
especially that of physiology, in its abstruse forms. And none 
succeed in their efforts unless they have a zeal and intense love for the 
pursuit. We ramble over rocks, climb mountain heights which seemed 
inaccessible, aud, though the path may be toilsome, yet, when we arrive 
at the pinnacle, weary with fatigue, we feel repaid for idl our exertions ; 
for the recompense is received at every dii&culty overcome. The 
faithful student rejoices at every obstacle surmounted, and though his 
soul sickens at the boundless prospect unattained, yet he presses from 
height to height with ceaseless ardour, anxious to gain the prize which 
every one may attain who reaches the goal. 

Martha was opposed by her mother, who, when she discovered the 
nature of Martha^s studies, almost went into hysterics. 

'^ Martha, you are a most singular girl. Why, some one said you 
had real living bones in the house ! Now you know I am so dreadfully 
nervous, that if I should see one I should have the hystrikes right away. 
What on earth do you want to do with them ? " 

** Mother, I have never brought any bones into the drawing-room, 
and you need never see any that I may have." 

"Tell me, have you got any in the house?" 

" I have a skull that Dr. Mason lent to me that I might examine 
it." 

'^ A skull ? Oh, I shall die I O Martha 1 I beg that you will desist 
from such awfully unwomanly studies ! I shall insist that you bring 
nothing of the kmd into the house. At least, I dcm't want to know 
anything about it." 

" Very well, mother," said Martha. '* If you say so, I will not 
bring them here ; but I suppose you will not object to my spending 
several hours every day, in that case, at Mr. Peabody's, and studying 
there?" 

She knew the weak points of her mother, and that if she seemingly 
yielded to her whims, that she had not strength of will sufficient to 
carry out her desures ; and she also knew that her mother dreaded the 
influence of her minister over her mind. Had Mrs. Higgins possessed 
strength of character, her daughter would gladly have ei^joyed her 
sympathy and counsel. But if she appealed to her to assist her in 
forming plans for usefulness — to aid her in breaking the yoke of &shion, 
which bowed so many to the earth, it was like " casting pearls before 
swine," or sowing seeds on arid soil. No response came back to her 
soul. Her own was reflected back, as from a mirror, but no new rays 
were emitted. No; it was sufficient for her mother to be able to 
remember when she should take her bitters, her cod-liver oil^ kc. 
Occasionally she sent out invitations for guests, but she did not recover 
from the fatigues incident to preparations for siich gatherings for several 
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weeks, though she had servants to come at her bidding and go at her 
call. 

" I didn't say, Martha, that you musn^t study at home, but only that 
I didn't want to know that you had any such things as bones in the 
house." 

Martha took this as an assent to her course. So she said nothing 
fhrther upon the subject, but asked her mother if she wished her to 
bathe her head. 

Mrs. Higgins declined the service, as she was accustomed to refuse 
every kind of endearment from her daughter, who pined for a mother's 
love ; but she invariably told her it made her nervous. The " society " 
of the town made many remarks on Martha's peculiarities. Each one 
attributed a different motive, yet all agreed in ascribing the tendency of 
her mind to Mr. Peabody's influence. But he was only like the 
gardener, training the tendrils of the mind. There are always some 
persons, in every city or town, who have to bear the responsibility of 
all the eccentricities of different individuals with whom they are sup- 
posed to come in contact. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

OPINIONS OP THE SOCIETY. 

One lady, Miss Gregory, with '< green-eyed " glasses, asked Martha if 
she really supposed she had intellect enough to grasp such studies as 
she had commenced. '* Martha, you are a good girl ; we all like you ; 
but it would be so mortifying if you shouldn't succeed. Why, you'd 
be the laughing-stock of the town." 

This Miss Gregory was a distant relation of the Hiffgins family, and 
she had a mat deal of family pride, and used to delight to trace back 
her geneuogy to some great ancestor, who flourished manv years 
before the present branch had erown from the parent stock. She 
marked every pocket-handkerchief "Eliza Ann Higgins Gregory," 
and was always mtroduced by her whole name. She doubtless thought 
that a rose by any other name would not smell as sweetly. 

"I am rejoiced that your name isn't Higgins ;" said she, "I shouldn't 
care so much about it, if you didn't live with my cousin. But to think of 
your dimTicing us all by a failure— to think of one living with a person 
of that illustrious name meddling with the studies of men, especially 
when she hasn't brain enough for the task I Why, I consider n^ielf 
quite literary " — she read all the yellow-covered pamphlets that a circu- 
lating library would furnish, and wept over the "Sorrows of Werter 5," 
" but I must say I have too much modesty to attempt science, and my 
advice to you is, that you relinquish at once such masculine endeavours, 
and visit, play on the piano, &c., as the rest of us do." 

Martha thanked her for the advice, but did not inform her that it was 
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like unbidden guests, twice welcomed for being unsought, and told her 
that she would reflect on it, and if she found that she was unequal to 
the task, she wouid relinquish it. 

She received a call from a Mrs. Waterman, who was quite distingue 
in her way. She generally obtained a prize at horticultural exhibitions 
by exhibiting huge bouquets of flowers, which was certainly praise- 
worthy, and sometimes, by specimens of embroidery — attempting to 
imitate nature's rose-buds and flowers on muslin. She spent nearly all 
her time in this work, and watched the progress of an unfolding bud 
on muslin, as it expanded beneath her fingers, with great delight, and 
her conversations were usually rife with tiiese productions. Her 
husband had property which he had gained by speculations, and she 
was ver^ anxious not to commit herself to any new project, unless it 
was decidedly "fashionable." 

She soon directed the conversation toward Martha's '* new ideas," as 
she was pleased to term them ; for we must confess, it was a great step 
for a young lady to depart from the conventionalities of society, and 
to publicly acknowledge that she thought " Life was real — ^life was 
earnest." 

" Miss Higgins, is it really the fact that you are a student of Dr. 
Mason's?" said she. 

" I believe it is, Mrs. Waterman." 

" I heard so at the sewing circle yesterday, and I thought I would 
come immediately to head-quarters, to have the statement verified or 
contradicted. But what do you intend to do? take up the butchering 
business ? " 

" Oh, no 1" said Martha, laughing. " If more women would study 
physiology, we should have less need of surgical aid ; for people would 
take better care of themselves,, and the preventive system would, in a 
great degree, supersede the remedial^ 

" But you don't mean to practise medicine ?" 

" Suppose I do ? — haven't the poets and transcendentalists told 
woman, m song and poesy, how well fitted she is by nature to watch 
by the couch of the suffering, to minister to the dying, to ease the 
throbbing brow of its agony ? " 

*' Yes, that is all true ; but to spend one's time poring over musty 
books, — you know it isn't fashionable, Martha." 

" Well, perhaps I can make it so." 

"What do Mrs. C, and V., and Y. say? Do they sanction it? 
You know they are the leaders of the /on." 

" I haven't asked one of them for their opinion, because, when I 
make a decision, I don't care whether it be fashionable or not If it 
does not conflict with true propriety, and my conscience sanctions the 
course, I have the consent of a higher tribunal than even the very 
leaders of the fashion." 

" Suppose, Martha, that Mrs. C, and V., and Y. should not invite 
you to their soiries f " 

" Then I should have more time to study at home. I do assure you 
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that I should not give the matter a single thought. I wish you would, 
some time, call and see Mrs. Lowly, and if you have any work you can 
give her to do, it would be a mutual benefit, for she needs the work, 
and would execute it in a very neat and tasteful manner." 

*^ Perhaps I will ; but I have so little time. I have almost completed 
embroidering my new skirt, and have it all done but just one little vine 
in the front. I know you will admire it ; they are so /ashionMe. * ! 

But I must go ; farewell.'' { 

It would he really amusing to cite all the varied opinions and speeches 
that came to Martha's ears. She intended to have said nothing about 
her studies to the world ; but, by inexplicable ways and means, things 
come to the light of day, and the news extends in every direction, 
in a small towui 

Mr. Temple, Martha's rejected lover, was quite concerned about her. 
He still cherished a secret hope that he could get her for his household 
property, and while she allowed no other gentleman to pay her par- 
ticular attentions, he flattered himself that she might repent her hasty 
refusal of his hand, heart, and establishment. But he could not get an 
opportunity to exchange sentiments with her. She studiously avpided 
a tete-cL-tiie with his lordship, and directed her servant to tell him, 
whenever he called, that s}ie was engaged. She would not say that she 
was ^^ not at home," for she considered that as one of Mrs. Opie's 
^^ white lies," and she had a great love of truth. She thought, too, 
that if she allowed a servant to tell a falsehood once, even for h&r^ that 
she could but justify that servant if she used her own judgment, and 
prevaricated to suit her own fancies. 

Mr. Temple had recently a new cause for alarm, for he knew that 
Martha went to Dr. Mason's office to recite her lessons, and he knew 
also that Dr. Mason had a handsome young gentleman there as a 
student ; and he knew, 19esides, that this same student visited Mutha 
very often, and he was fearful that a heart-affection would be the con- 
sequence. So he managed one day, through Martha's father, to surprise 
her in the drawing-room, and, as she had treated him with so much 
coldness, her heart relented, and she thought she would, on this occa- 
sion, treat him with civility and politeness. So she begged him to be ' 
seated, and he was almost lost in the folds of an easy chair. He said 
that he " liked soft cushions, soft carpets, soft sofas " ^ 

*^ And soft women ?" interposed Martha. *J| 

'^Kow don't. Miss Glover, make me say that. I like a dreadful 
smart lady, like you. But I don't see why you need to study any 
more, for you know enough already. I shouldn't think one head would 
contain all your knowledge." 

^^ But don't you see, my head is round, and what it cannot contain, 
slides off the edges." 

" Will you be my doctor, when I'm sick ? " i 

" Oh, yes, if you will pay me well." 

After fumbling in his pocket, and moving and fidgeting in hi« chair <■ 

awhile, he said,_ 
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^*' Hasu^t Dr. Mason a young gentleman as a student ? " 

" Oh, yes, a fine one." 

"What's his name?" 

" Walter Dembenny, at your service, sir." 

" Doesn't he visit here sometimes ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I always enjoy his society, he is so intelligent, and always 
willing to assist me in my studies." 

♦* ijid you like him ? " 

" Didn't I tell you I liked his society ?" 

" Do you love him ?" asked Mr. Temple very meekly. 

" I am no metaphysician to define the particular difference between 
liking and loving. Sometimes I use one term and sometimes the other 
— as it happens. I often say I love a pudding, I love a rose-bush, 
&c., &c." 

"Does Mr. Dembenny like or love you?" asked he, twisting and 
writhing, as if in agony. 

" I have never asked him ; but I really suppose he does like my 
society, or he would not come here." 

" But — but— you ain't going to marry a doctor, Miss Glover ? Why, 
he might cut you up, thinking you were a subject." 

" Mr. Temple, you are altogether too personal. I don't know that I 
am under any obligation to answer sucn questions, and I prefer that 
you will converse on other topics." 

" But, Martha, you remember a conversation we had some time 
since?" 

" Oh, yes ; about mosquitoes ? " 

"No, no!" 

" Well, about your dying with dyspepsia ?" 

" No ; don't you remember ?T-about the establishment,^^ 

" Oh, yes ! some institution ? " 

" T don't understand what you mean." 
(' " Well, some hospital, where you might go if you were sick." 

" No. Can't you help me in this pr^icament ? " 

" I told you I would counsel with you if you were sick ; but re- 
member, you must pay me well, for all the extra funds I get go to help 
Mrs. Lowly." 

" You know I don't mean anything about that I thought, perhaps, 
you might have changed your mind with regard to marrying me. 
Only think what a fine establishment you might have." 

" I told you, I thought veiy distinctly, that I would not marry you, 
and I have not given the subject one moment's reflection since. I am 
very decided on that point, and I tell you again, I wish you would 
never mention that subject to me, for I don't intend to marry any one 
for two or three years, at least." 

" But you will think of it in that time, and, perhaps, you may be in- 
duced to change your mind. Wouldn't you consent if you knew that 
you could have a generous [sum of money to give to charitable ob- 
jects?" 
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" I will frankly tell you that that motive would be the only one which 
would ever induce me to take that step, and that might have some 
weight with me, and make the bondage less galling ; but I will never 
barter away my liberty for eold — ^I will never sefl my soul for filthy 
lucre. It would be a sad awsSening from a pleasant dream, if, by some 
unlucky circumstance, your possessions were swept away, and then 
there would be no alternative left for me — ^no opportunitv to slip my 
head out of the noose into which I had been entrapped. X^o ; I prefer 
to rove in ^ maiden meditation, fancy free,' for a while longer ; so please 
look elsewhere, Mr. Temple." 

When Mr. Temple found that Miss Glover would not consent, by 
any persuasions, to be an appendage to his establishment, he very 
readily persuaded Miss Eliza Asm Higsins Gregory to become a cipher 
to stand at his left side, and to merge her identity in that of Temple. 
She consented, with the proviso that he would allow her to read every 
new novel, and to retain her whole name. After the knot had been 
tied, every new card she issued, and every new article of apparel she 
had made, bore an indelible impression of the euphonious title of 
"Eliza Ann Higgins Gregory Temple," and she was comparatively 
happy ; for she was one of the butterfly species, and she had now the 
means to adorn herself more gaudily — to paint her wings with new 
colours. Thus she frittered her life away, taking care to keep her 
husband well fed. He was one of the kindest of husbands, for there 
was no occasion for him to be otherwise. His ani mal wants were well 
supplied, and, with him, that class was the most imperious. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

MARTHA PROVES HER MISSIOK TO BE A TRUE OKE.-«-A LEAF 
FROM HER DIART. 

Time rolled on, and the " society " of N. had become accustomed to 
Martha's peculiarities, as they termed them. How true it is, that when 
a person steps aside from the track which his ancestors have trod, that 
we deem him " odd," " peculiar," and *^ singular " ! Opposition had 
died away,'' and she was considered a privileged individual, to go and 
come as she pleased. She did not lose caste, for she did not fear it ; and 
as her father possessed property, that served as a passport into society, 
and covered a multitude ot^ transgressions. 

She progressed very rapidly in her studies, and when Dr. Mason saw 
that she was an earnest student, he gave her every possible facility. He 
was proud of her, and took her with him to see patients, explained the 
nature of their difficulties, taught her to diagnose correctly ; also auscul- 
tation and percussion, by whidi means she could ascertain changes in the 
respiratory murmur, and detect a derangement of the lungs with great 
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accuracy, and the general nosology of disease. She evinced mat 
enthusiasm, was never too weaiy to listen to his explanations, dow- 
ever lengthy they might be. He often used to speak of her attain- 
ments to his friends, and said that she was better qualified to 
practise than one -third of the male students who graduated. Many 
a sick pillow did she soften; many a weary pilgrim blessed her 
ministrations at his dying bed. There was now no mystery as to the 
uses to which she might apply her knowledge. Some or the very 
ones who had opposed her came to counsel with her, and detailed a 
catalogue of ailments, from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, and were, now that she succeeded so well, the loudest to sound 
abroad her praises. She had gained many warm friends, and none 
sympathized more deeply mth. her than Mr. Dembenny, who had been 
of great assistance to her ; because, so recently a student himself, he 
knew better the nature of the difficulties she had to meet. He gave 
her sympathy, too, at a time when she needed it the mast — when her 
soul's aspirations asked for something more than the fashionable circle 
could give — when, trembling and anxious, she hardly knew whether 
she were following the dictates of truth or not, when almost every- 
body whose advice she asked recommended her to relinqidsh tne 
task. Then it T^as that sympathy was refreshing and sustaining. 
Sometimes a kind and friendly word of encouragement in a moment 
of anxiety or doubt, will counterbalance an avalanche of opposi- 
tion. 

There had been a conference of ministers at Mr. Feabody's, which 
had been very generally attended by the ministers of the vicinity. 
One, who came from a distant parish in the county, had just recovered 
from the small-pox. He gave them quite a description of the ravages 
of that dire disease, but said that it had quite disappeared from their 
midst. 

In about two weeks after the meetmg Martha called to see Mrs. 
Feabody, who told her that two of her children had taken a severe 
cold, and were quite unwell. 

" How are they affected ? '* 

" They are very languid and drowsy ; were seized with vomiting, 
pain in the head, considerable feverishness, and tenderness in the 
epigastric region, but I think it is only a cold they may have taken." 

" Have you sent for Dr. Mason ? " 

^*- 1 have not, yet ; but if you are going to his office you may ask him 
to come and see us." 

^^ I will do so, for I fear your children may have a fever. The 
symptoms are very favourable to that result." 

That night the little children had a burning fever. The servant- 
girl was also attacked with the same, and Mr. Feabody began to be 
very ill. The doctor pronounced the disease a fever ; but on the 
second day he noticed with alarm, first on the face, and afterwards on 
the body and extremities, mysterious small red spots. These became 
little pimples, which were elevated ; afterwards became pustules, de- 
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pressed in the centre. The symptoms were very decidedly narked, 
and Dr. Mason was obliged to pronounce it the small-pox. The news 
soon circulated throughout the town, and the disease appeared in 
several families. Great was the consternation at this inteUigenee. 
Ererybody was afraid to go out of his own house. Hundreds were 
Taecinated, who had neglected this precaution before ; and there was 
a general gloom throughout the place. Those who were sick had to 
get along with as little help as possible, because people were afraid to 
take care of them. 

Mrs. Peabody watched day and night by the bedside of her husband 
and children, for she could procure no assistance from the ordinary 
nurses. The disease in one of the children became confluent, and very 
dangerous. The face was swollen, the fauces inflamed, and the 
countenance so much disfigured that one could scarcely recognise a 
trace of the original. 

There was one ministering angel that went in and out among the 
sick, a ffenuine comforter. Night after night she watched those 
bloated rorms. Dr. I^lason now found her a very valuable assistant 
to him, for when he left his remedies, she was so well acquainted 
with them and the changes in the disease, that he could rely on her 
judgment to suit them to the emergencies of the case. Oftentimes the 
very presence of a kind and sympathetic physician at the bedside will 
inspire new life in the patient ; but after he has left the house, the 
disease, which has been kept at bay, assumes a new power, and per- 
haps the symptoms require a change in the medicine, or a different 
course of treatment. It is then that an educated attendant is enabled 
to second the efforts of the physician, and ofttimes save the life of the 
patient. It is the changes in the weather that people fear, and it is the 
changres in disease that are dangerous. 

There was so much sickness in the town that Dr. Mason and his part- 
ner, Dr. Beal, rested neither day nor night ; and they both blessed the 
day when Martha Glover first thought of studying the practice of medi- 
cine, for she proved a very valuable co-worker in the cause of humanity. 

At length, through their unceasing cares, the disease gave way, the 
crisis was passed ; and, after lingering through the various symptoms 
attendant on convalescence, they recovered. Then Mr. Peabody 
rejoiced that he had encouraged his young student to enter an almost 
untried field, litUe thinking that his family would be some of the first 
recipients of ^e blessing. He told Martha that he had no doubt but 
that it was owing to her care and attention that their lives were spared. 
Such thanks were showered upon her head that she felt sure the recog- 
nition had come — ^that she at least had a heaven-bom baptism to follow 
out those strong impulses of her soul. He offered her money, but 
she told him that she obtained her reward in the littie good she might 
have done. 

Dr. Mason proposed to her to spend a portion of each day in coun- 
selling with her own sex, to make a charge for it, and she could 
use the fiinds thus obtained for benevolent purposes if she did not need 
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them. He offered her a room acOoiniDg bis office, so that he might 
confer 'with her in difficult cases. Thus, this same man, who would 
haye placed stumbling-blocks in her way when she commenced her 
studies, became her most confidential friend when he saw her deter- 
mination and perscTerance, and sent to her many of her best patients. 
It is ever thus. 

If the time spent in talking about pursuing certain branches was 
only employed in execution, the world would follow in the train, and 
would not so often question the righi or propriety of the course. 
Success is the criterion of merit. Poor Fulton conceived a rude idea 
of a steamboat, but could find no patron who would assist him in carry- 
ing out his project for a long time. But when, undaunted by his diffi- 
culties, he finally succeeded in the construction of a boat, the whole 
world seized the sublime idea and carried it to perfection. There is 
many a poor artist, with splendid talents in embryo, who pines for the 
common wants and necessaries of life. But if, perchance, a patron 
appears to fan the slumbering ashes of his genius into a flame, the whole 
world applaud, and crown his brow with a wreath of ivy. 

It would be quite amusing to look over Martha^s diary, and ascertain 
the nature of her medical conferences. We will gratify the reader 
with one or two cases, as they are such faithfullife-pictures, and every- 
day representations of human nature. 

Martha was seated one morning reading one of Schiller's beautiful 
poems, and was very much interested in it, when a tap at the 
door arrested her attention. She opened it, and Mrs. Waterman 
appeared, saying she had long wanted to consult Martha on the delicate 
state of her health ; was rejoiced that she had qualified herself to 
counsel with ladies ; that she had heard of her unremitting attentions 
to Mrs. Peabody^s family during their late affliction, and was glad bi.e 
was becoming so fashionable. 

*' Yes, Martha, they do say at the fashionable sewing circle " — which 
Martha bad not visited since her time was so fully occupied — " that you 
are a brave woman, and ought to be patronized ; so I thought I would 
venture to come and see you.*' 

"Well, what ails you?" 

'' Oh, I am so nervous that if I hear a leaf rustle in' the wind, I want 
to scream." 

" Why don't you scream ? it would do you good." 

Mrs. Waterman had a soft, fashionable voice, and was careful never 
to raise it above an ordinary key. Sometimes her favourite dog, Pompey, 
would jump on to the vines, and almost tear them, and then she would 
say, in a low tone, '* Pompey, dear, don't be so naughty, that's a good 
little dog, Pompey I " Whereat, Pompey would amuse himself as much 
as he wished, and then, of his own accord, wag his tail and walk into 
the house, as he would have done if no one had spoken. She would say 
of her servants, that " they would do as they pleased any way," and she 
found it was of no use to talk to them. She wouid sometimes try to 
reprove her husband " ^ &» Cm/rffe," but he always supposed it was the 
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moaning of the wind against his window, and he invariably answered by 
a stentorian noise, which completely drowned hers, as the roaring of the 
ocean would the murmuring of the brook trickling from the mountain 
side. 

*^ But Pm so dyspeptic. Everything I eat hurts me ; and I never 
enjoy a single meal, as I did when I was a young and blooming girl.^' 

^^ Do you know the reason ? " 

(i I cannot imagine. I have so much to busy myself about, that I 
haven't time for thought on any subject." 

*^ I can tell you, if you really wish to know,'* added Martha. 

^* If it would be conducive to my health, I should be very glad to 
learn." 

'* When you were young, you were full of life and^activity. You 
lived in the country." This allusion made Mrs. Waterman writhe a 
little, for she had a silly pride, and thought that by-gones were by- 
gones, and was not much pleased with youthful reminiscences — besides, 
she did not know how well Martha was acquainted with her personal 
history. *^ You probably played with kittens, lambs, calves, and young 
animals, and derived much 'vitality from them." Mrs. Waterman's 
father was a farmer, and as is the case with many on large farms, he 
entrusted the milking of his favourite cows to his oldest daughter. But 
none who saw her jewelled, tapering fingers, as she moved a fashionable 
lady in fashionable soirees, the delicate and beautiful embroidery that 
those same fingers produced, would have imagined that she had once 
been an efiicient helper to her mother in doing farm-work. 

" You probably rose at four or five o'clock, and inhaled the firesh in- 
vigorating breezes of the morning ; whereas, now, I suppose, you are 
not up tiU eight or nine o'clock. Then, you slept where, perhaps, a 
little breeze could occasionally steal into your room and fan your cheeks 
with the fragrance of the newly-mown hay, or the young green grass. 
Now, you sleep where art has exerted itself to the utmost, as if in 
defiance of nature, to shut out every breath, and ^^ou remain hours in 
a room where you breathe over and over vitiated air, carbonic acid gas, 
so that you feel languid, when you rise in the morning, instead of being 
refreshed by ^ Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.' You don't have 
any appetite for breakfast, but you take a little bite to appease the de- 
mands of nature. By eleven o'clock you have such a sense of *" gone^ 
nessy that you don't know what to do with yourself. You accordingly eat 
a good hearty luncheon. This destroys your appetite for dinner, which 
you taste and nibble, and then are tasting all the afternoon, eating fruit, 
ice-cream, &c. If you would have your sleeping-room well ventilated, 
rise early in the morning, retire at nine or ten o'clock at night, eat regular 
meals of nutritious but plain food, without thinking whether it would 
hurt you or not, exercise every day, bathe your body, so as to have a 
healthy action of the skin, and keep the pores open so as to let the 
insensible perspiration pass from the system, and not sit so long over 
your embroidery, bj&t go out into your garden, and weed your plants, in 
six months you would be a healthy woman again." 
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" But, if you would only give me some medicine, it would be so much 
easier to take it than to follow your advice." 

^^ I know that ; but let me assure you, that your case is not one that 
requires medicine. Your stomach has lost its tone from over action, 
and needs rest to be restored again." 

After talking about an hour, interrupting Martba*s studies for that 
time, Mrs. Waterman expressed many thanks for the advice, and said, 
*' she would send all her friends who were ailing, to advise with Miss 
Glover, and hoped she would be successful in getting practice." She 
departed. 

This lady no sooner leil, than another, who was a stranger to Martha, 
came with her daughter, who was troubled very much with scrofula. 
A long detailed account was given of the history of tbe girl, from her 
youth upward. Another hour was consumed in the examination of this 
case, and mother and daughter rose to go. Just before they reached 
the door, the mother turned to Martha, and exclaimed, as if she had 
entirely forgotten, ^^ Oh, what do you charge for your advice and pre- 
scription ? " 

" My charge for consultation is . My time is very precious to 

me, and I cannot well afford to spend it for no recompense. I have 
several benevolent enterprises which I wish to aid." 

" Very true, very true. I haven't my purse with me. I will send 
the money to you." 

Several other perplexing cases engaged her attention, and before 
she was aware of it, the morning had passed away, and she had had no 
time for study. She could not refrain from weeping. While thinking 
of the thoughtlessness of persons who trespass wantonly on the time of 
others. Dr. Mason entered and said, '* How now I Tut, tut ! What's 
the matter? " When she detailed to him her morning's experience, he 
said, ^^ Never, Martha, apologize for making a charge for a service 
rendered. The labourer is worthy of his hire, and the more you charge 
for advice, the more it will be valued. I felt just as you do years ago, 
and I laboured, and laboured faithfully and efficiently, but could not 
bring myself to the point to make those people who will always get 
services gratis, if they can, pay me. But I found that I must either 
quit the profession, or adopt a different course ; and I resolved, if I 
had only two patients per week, to do my duty faithfully, but to 
require remuneration for the time I devoted to them. 

*^ I did then, as I do now, visit a great many poor families without 
charge, and the pleasure of relieving them is adequate compensation. 
But I need not give you any advice on that score, for I hear on every 
side of these benevolent dispensations of yours, second only to those 
which a young girl. Dr. Beat's sister, used to render to our poor people. 
There is a class who can afford to pay you and me, and it is as just that 
they should do so, as that we should pay them for their services. There 
are some parishes who would let a minister almost starve for the want of 
prompt payment of a small and niggard salary, or who allow him to 
* take it out' in stores, and pay twice as much as he would have to do 
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if he had the moAey. No ! I belieye a doctor should keep no hooks, 
hut have his pay for every visit when it is made.*' 

It is astonishing how radical Dr. Mason, whom people had thought 
such a stereotyped man, was hecoming. We will not say what in- 
fluence conspired to this end. But such was the fact. We will leave 
Martha in her cogitations ahout adopting some plan by which she could 
benefit the health of the 'young ladies in the town of N., and take a trip 
to New York city and see what has become of some of our friends there. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A HAPPY MEETIKQ. 

Mrs. Wbntworth's condition was very critical for several weeks. The 
tjrphoid fever manifested itself in its lowest grade, and day after day her 
attentive physician despaired of her life. During her delirium, she 
raved for her husband, her father and her children. Every symptom 
of her disease was treated with the most unremitting care, and she 
could not have received more kindness if she had been in a palace. If 
she had not been tenderly watched, the brittle thread of life would 
have snapped. At length the crisis was passed. Reason again resumed 
its throne. 

As Dr. Newcomb prognosticated, when her intellect returned she 
had great prostration of strength. Her little girl rallied from the 
effects of disease in a much shorter period than her mother, for there 
was more elasticity in her youthful constitution, which had never been 
crushed by the sorrows of years, the cares and burdens of life. When 
she was able to leave her room. Dr. Newcomb, with her mother's con- 
sent, took her into his o?m family, and, child-like, she soon forgot her 
past dreary life when surrounded by kind companions and an atmo- 
sphere of love and happiness. As soon as Mrs. Wentworth could sustain 
tne fatigue of riding several miles, Dr. Newcomb removed her also to 
his own pleasant dwelling, and bade her welcome to his generous 
hospitalities till her vital energies were fully restored. Surrounded by 
genial and kindred spirits, she partially recovered her natural spirits 
and former health. 

When she had been an inmate of his family for about two weeks, he 
one day said to her : — 

^' Mrs. Wentworth, will you now allow me to break the seals of that 
package which you gave to me months since, that I may know who my 
mysterious patient is, her birth-place, and more of her interesting 
history?" 

Dr. Newcomb had studiously avoided mentioning the subject to her, 
and had carefully concealed from her his surmises, for he hoped to in- 
9ii« her with sufficient confidence in his integrity to induce her to 
aak« a free and vdhmtary revealment. It needed not much entreaty 
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on his part to secure this end. Indeed, she had desired that he would 
broach the subject, and she frankly opened her soul to him as to a 
brother, for she felt that he had a deep, disinterested regard for her 
welfare. She not only gave to him her father^s name, residence, &c., 
but permission to write to him that his long-lost sheep had wandered 
into a friendly fold — that the prodigal wished to return penitent to her 
father's house and heart. 

Dr. Newcomb wrote that very day to Mr. Beal, informing him of the 
condition of his daughter, and urged him to come to the city as speedily 
as possible ; or, in case he could not make it convenient to do so him- 
self, to send some near and dear friend, who could re-assure his dauehter 
of his existence. Nora added a postscript to the letter, though her hand 
trembled while she wrote, for her nervous system was sfill weak. She 
implored her father's forgiveness for her long silence, and entreated him 
to receive her again as his child. 

When the newsboy carried this letter of Dr. Newcomb's to Mr. 
Beal, the latter could not account for the trepidation with which he 
received it. Why should he feel thus ? What new psychometrical 
power had been developed in his mind that should cause him to tremble 
in such a way ? To be sure, the superscription was written in an un- 
known hand ; but he was accustomed to receive letters almost every 
day from strangers. There was a mysterious link that bound him to 
the past, that awakened the memories of years gone by. A series of 
dissolving views passed in quick succession before his mental vision. A 
fair-haired child, with curling locks ; a joyous maiden ; a happy bridal ; 
a departure for a city home ; a prattling child ; — then his vision was 
blurred, and thick darkness enveloped him. He saw a precipice, with 
overhanging cliffs. Suddenly a bright light dispelled the darkness, and 
these images were about to plunge into a fathomless gulf below. He 
started, as if to rescue them, screaming aloud — ^^ Stop I stop I" 

His wife and son, who were in the room, exclaimed-*-*^ What is the 
matter?" 

This broke the spell, and he replied that he had been dreaming a 
frightful dream — that being over-fatigued, sitting in a warm room, 
before he was aware of it, his thoughts had wandered into dream- 
land. 

He then remembered that he held an unopened letter in his hand. 
He broke the seal, read the contents with a tearful eye, and ex- 
claimed, — 

^* Praise the Lord I praise the Lord I He has answered my daily, 
fervent petitions for years. Our Nora still lives !" 

The old man could say no more. His spirit was bowed. He wept 
like a child. As soon as he could compose his feelings, he read the 
letter aloud to his companion and son, and said, — 

^^ Let me arise and go to my daughter ; let me comfort her sorrowing 
heart. She is among strangers, who have cared for her wants in her 
hours of sorrow, when her own kindred rejected her. She may have 
needed the comforts of life, when we have been abundantly blessed. 

M 2 
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I cannot rest till I have pillowed her aching head on my hosom, till I 
can assure her from my own lips that she alone can fill the vacuum in 
my heart which her absence has caused. Oh, Nora ! Nora I my eyes 
have been a fountain of tears, and I have wept day and night ior my 
lost lamb." 

"Wait till to-morrow, father, and I will accompany you," said 
young Dr. Beal. " I cannot consent to have you go alone, and I have 
to visit patients this afternoon." 

" I should like to have your company, my son, for the frosts of many 
winters have gradually taken the elasticity and ability of youth from 
my limbs. My hoary locks are blossoming for the tomb, and I feel 
more like retiring from the hum of busy life, and the gaze of men in 
the city marts, and spendmg the few days left for me free from the ex- 
citement of the world, in my own domestic circle. But, oh, I would 
even go forth alone, and brave the tumult of the metropolis, to regain 
a jewel which had been snatched from my casket, which I thought was 
lost to me for ever. I cannot rest till I have started on my journey to 
discover my lost Pleiad, which I feared had sunk in darkness, never 
more to lighten my pathway. No mention is made in the letter of 
Nora's husband. Perhaps she may be widowed, and needs my imme- 
diate sympathy and protection. How I loved Charles Wentworth I 
Perhaps, tuter all, I may have been too severe in my treatment of him, 
and that his weaknesses were only the foibles of youth, which old age 
would correct. But I can forgive him ; O yes, even if he had sinned 
against me seventy times seven. I hope he still lives, and will return 
with me, for I have means enough for you all, and I cannot bear this 
separation from my children, almost the only ties that bind me to 
earth in my old age. Perhaps Dr. Mason will be able to take care of 
your patients." 

" I will call on liim at once," replied the son ; " for I am impatient 
once more to behold my dear sister, and my college mate. Still, I 
fear, as you do, father, that as no allusion is made to Charles, he is no 
longer numbered among the living, but sleeps his last sleep." 

" Don't delay, father," said Ella, the Doctor's wife, who had entered 
the room, and, during the conversation, had read the letter, and at once 
comprehended the necessity of their immediate departure. " Bring 
Nora home to us as speedily as possible, sick or well ; we will soon re- 
store her to health and happiness. The joyous days of her youth will 
aeain return, and we will make her forset the long years of sadness 
wnich hate intervened since she left the nome of her childhood. I am 
impatient to have you go, and I will give her so warm a welcome when 
she comes back to us — I will fold her to my heart so lovingly — that all 
these sad reminiscences — all these misunderstandings and suspicions, 
shall be at once obliterated. We will bury them, as the Indian does 
his hatchet, and there shall be no resurrection." 

All necessary arrangements were duly made, and our travellers sped 
their way as quickly as steam would carry them. When they arrived 
in New York city, and many voices cried out, — ** Have a carriage, 
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sir ? "—-they did not think it a great impertinence, but were glad to find 
a conveyance so readily. They hastily engaged one, and said to the 

driver, *|Ride quickly to Doctor Newcomb's, No. 20, Street. 

Don't wait one moment, for we are in great haste." 

They arrived at the house, dighted, — and though the driver charffed 
them twice the usual price, yet they demurred not, for they had 
weightier matters on their minds, — and rang the door-bell vigorously, 
not once thinking that it was rather an earfy hour in the morning for 
strangers to make a call. When we are strongly intent on any purpose, 
we sometimes overstep the conventionalities of life, and do the very 
deeds which, in our cooler moments, we should have supposed to be 
impossible. 

Nora heard the door-bell ring, though it was much earlier than her 
usual time for waking. . It sent a thrill through her whole frame. She 
was certain that it was her father. She could not wait for the servant 
to go, but dressing herse^ very hastily, she ran down stairs to open the 
door. She had scarcely strength sufficient to draw back the iron bolts, 
but summoning all her physical force, she made an extra effort. The 
door opened ; she rushed into her father's arms and fainted. He bore 
her, seemingly lifeless, into the parlour. The noise and confusion awa- 
kened Dr. Newcomb and wife, who came immediately to their assistance. 
Formal introductions were unnecessary. 

There are times when we address a stranger with as much frankness 
as though we had always sat at the same domestic. hearth, and had been 
nurtured 'neath the same roof. With these feelmgs. Dr. Newcomb and 
Mr. Beal addressed each other as friends, and at once each felt at home 
in the other's society. Are we not all "children of the selfsame 
God — heirs to the selfsame heritage?" Are we not all hoping to 
spend a blissful eternity together in the mansions of the blest, as a 
band of brothers and sisters, in the home of our eternal Father ? Yet 
how few of us recognize the brotherhood of the race, or are giuded by 
humanitarian feelings in our daily intercourse with society. 

Nora soon recovered her senses, and as she opened her eyes, and 
beheld her father bending over her weeping, she said, — " Do not 
weep, dear father : I shall soon be well again. But forgive my in- 
gratitude ; only say the word, forgive." 

" I forgive all that needs forgiveness, Nora, but mention it not ; for 
I cherish no feelings toward you and yours, but of the deepest love. 
Let us banish the past for ever 1 Let us blot it from our memories and 
let the future retrieve its shortcomings." 

Dr. Newcomb and wife, after they had break&sted, with true in- 
stinctive feelings of propriety, lefl tiie father and his children together, 
and they had long stories to relate of the days that had elapsed since 
they had seen each other. Nora forbore to tell her father all her pri- 
vations, and the poverty she had endured during her stav in New 
York, before she found a friend in Dr. Newcomb, for she knew that 
his kind heart would be pained at the recital. When she informed him 
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of the death of her little Willy and Nelly, they mingled their tears at 
the thought of their early removal from a cold world. 

^' Yet I trust they are little angels," said Nora, ^* and though I 
mourn their loss, yet I would not call them back from the aupemal 
world, for soon life's journey will be over, and they will welcome my 
spirit when it leaves its clayey tenement, and spend an eternity with me 
in bliss." 

Her father promised to have their remains removed from their resting- 
places, to repose in his own beautiful burial spot in their native town. 

Nora dilated on the happy days she and her husband had passed at 
the far West ; how they expected to have agreeably surprised their pa- 
rents by a long-contemplated visit, and attempt at a friendly recon- 
ciliation, when the fire, in one night, blasted their fond hopes. This 
sad catastrophe was followed by the sudden death of their little pet 
child, which was succeeded by the mysterious absence of her husband. 

^* I have mourned Charles as among the dead," said Nora^ " for if he 
had not been, he would surely have sent me some communication. If 
there was only some certain way of knowing the fkct, sad as it would 
be, I should be more reconciled to my loss. Though I scarcely dare to 
hope that there is a possibility of his cKistence, still I see him in my 
dreams, and, at times, a strong conviction settles on my mind that he 
still lives. Then, again, I think it is because I am unwilling to submit 
to the inexorable blow, and I pray to God to give me a spirit of re- 
signation to my fate, whatever it may be." 

" Mr. Peabody is now on a Western tour," replied her father, ** to 
ascertain, if possible, the condition of my lost wanderers. I received 
a letter from him, only the niffht before I left home, in which he stated, 
that if he only knew the locality where jrou had been for the last few 
years, it would be a great asf istance to hun. Now, I shall be able to 
write to him, with accuracy, and with this intelligence he may be able 
to ferret out my lost son." 

^* O my father, how can I repay you for all your kindness I In spite 
of all our neglect to you, yet you have sent out a messenger to carry to 
us glad tidings of joy." 

^* Only, my daughter, by your returning to your early home with me ; 
by being my child once more, my happv, happy Nora." 

^^ But, father, suppose Charles should still live, and send for me to 

fo to him once more ? Though he were black with sin and crime, yet, 
e is my husband, still I " 

The old man covered his face with his hand, and sat in silence for a 
few moments. Then in broken accents, he said,^-^^ Kora, I will never 
come between you and yours. Such devotedness of affection as you 
manifest shall never be crushed by me. You are a true woman, a 
faithful wife, and may God restore to you your husband, if he be alive, 
stained by no crime, as true and faithful as you are to him. I only ask 
you to go with me now, and if by any human agency I can find Charles, 
you shall go where he is, if we cannot induce him to live 'neath my own 
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vine and fig-tree. Your happineM shall not be saerifieed ^y my aelfisli 
desire to have you near me ; tor to secure that happiness is one of my 
great desideratums." 

Mr. Beai and son remained with Dr. Newcomb a few days, till he 
thought Nora*8 health would allow her to journey. He not only ex* 
pressed, in words, bis deep indebtedness to the Doctor, for his great 
kindness to his daughter, but he bestowed on him a material blessing, 
notwithstanding the Doctor refused strenuously to receive compensation 
for his services. 

When they parted, it was as though they had been friends for years, 
and not merely for a few days. Dr. Newcomb and young Dr. Beal 
shook hands fraternally, and, especially when they learned that their 
minister was an old class-mate of the Doctor's, they were urgent in 
their entreaties, that many months should not elapse before they aeain 
had an interchange of thought and feeling in the town of K., at Mr. 
BeaPs residence. 

As Nora returned to her native town, how different were her feelings 
from those with which she lefl it, years before, a happy bride I Then 
she was inexperienced in the ways of the world ; had a trusting con- 
fidence in almost every one, and dreamed not that a cloud of sorrow 
could cross her pathway, or that any amount of trouble could mar the 
love which existed between herself and husband. Had any one de- 
picted the evils of intemperance to her in their true, but glowing 
colours, she would not have believed that the reaUty far transcends 
the most highly-drawn description. She could not have realized that 
the debasing influences of intemperance are manifested in every de- 
partment of life, from the prince in purple and fine linen, to the poor 
beggar at his gate. She had never seen exhibitions of brutality, 
had never known real sorrow. She had, naturally, a pensive, re- 
flecting casf^of mind. In her happiest days, her enjoyment was of 
the quiet, deep order, rather than a bounding merriment. It was 
as though some evening breeze had swept over an ^olian, the sad, 
gentle vibrations of which touched a plaintive chord in her soul. 

Nora had seen her brightest visions fade away ; had found that she 
could not ^' safely love what death might touch.*' She had realized 
that the protestations of friendship are often lip-service, with no cor- 
responding response in the heart. She had been surrounded by die 
vanities and luxuries of life ; had tasted of the dregs of poverty, and 
now she was like the dove returning to the . ark tor a resting-place, 
which the world would not give. She was to meet again the mother 
who had guided her youthful steps ; the sister, who had been her early 
friend ; the mother of her husband, and it required a greater degree of 
fortitude than she feared that she possessed ; still, with the arm of the 
Eternal around her ; with the panoply of His strength to support her 
trembling spirit, she felt that He would be to hei^ *^ a pillar of cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night." 

Dr. Beal sent word to his wife the day and hour when they expected 
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to return. Ella had, therefore, ample time to prepare the room which 
Nora had occupied in her girlhood, with all possible taste, neatness, 
and cheerfulness, so that her reception might at once lead her mind 
back to the scenes of her childhood, and enable her again to take up 
the thread of life where she lefl it at her marriage. She placed the 
productions of some of Nora^s favourite authors on the centre table, 
arranged beautiful statuary in the room, and on the day of their 
expected arrival, had a fire kindled to take off the chill from the atmo- 
sphere, and culled a choice bouquet of flowers from their conservatory, 
the perfume of which filled the air. She gracefully festooned a wreath 
of ever^eens around the long mirror, in which she wove the touching 
inscription, " Welcome to our hearts, sister Nora." With the keen 
susceptibilities peculiar to woman, Ella readily conjectured the feelings 
whicn would actuate Nora on her return to her early home, and she 
wished to remove from her every unpleasant remembrance. She knew, 

" Though dear to the heart are the scenes of one's childhood. 
When fond recollection recalls them to yiew," 

that wanderers who have absented themselves for several yeurs from 
their native town, always return with mingled emotions of joy and 
sadness ; for the changes which have transpired are more obvious to 
the stranger than to one who has lived day by day in the same place, 
and become accustomed to the vicissitudes of life which everywhere 
occur. A less svmpathetic or discriminating person than Ella Beal 
miffht have been less mindful and neglectful of these small attentions, 
which tend greatly to increase the quota of human life and enjoyment. 

There are many persons who have warm hearts, full of affection, who 
love deeply and tenderly, yet think an outward manifestation of the 
innermost emotions superfluous, provided that the heart is rieht. Nay, 
they mU often wear an external mask of coldness, while the heart pul- 
sates warmly with sensations which would thrill to the souPs deepest 
chord, if expressed. There are occasions, when an absent one has re- 
turned to the home circle, with scarcely a oin^le exhibition of joy 
manifested in the formal welcome which tney receive ; scarcely a single 
word of fl;reeting is spoken, as though no ties had been sundered, no 
links broken, and the current of life flows on, as though nothing more 
unusual had occurred, than as if a straw had interrupted the course of a 
flowing rivulet for a brief moment. 

The sensitive wife often thinks that she is unappreciated, and her 
spirit will feel a chilling blight by this air of coldness, when perhaps 
there is no slight intended. So the fond, absent husband returns to 
his hearthstone and sometimes imagines that his return brings no joy 
to his wife, because she does not reciprocate his warmth of attachment. 

Ella was determined that nothing should be left undone to administer 
to the happiness of Nora, for she was really rejoiced at the idea that 
she was coming home. 

Their journey was unmarked by any unusual occurrence. As Nora 
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entered her father's house, she was deeply affected by Ella's thought- 
fulness and kindness, and nothing could h^ve strengthened more the 
bonds of friendship between them. She wept on the neck of her 
mother lon^ and bitterly, and as they all bowed around the family altar 
to return thanks to the " Giver of every good and perfect gift," sobs 
alone bore the incense of grateful hearts to the throne of Jehovah. 
Old Mr. Beal could not command his voice to utter a single sentence. 
But sometimes words are not needed ; tears give relief to the over- 
burdened soul. 

Before Nora retired to rest, she consecrated herself anew to her 
Maker, made new resolves to lead a life of usefulness, and though her 
domestic life had been a shipwreck, yet she was determined that as a 
silver beam had edged the dark clouds which had hung over her path- 
way, and threatened to make her star go down in darkness, so should 
a spirit of quiet resignation to what seemed to be her destiny, prevent 
the deep gloom of her soul from enshrouding her better nature. 

When Nora went to the breakfast table next morning, she met the 
family with such a sweet and winning smile, that no outward observer 
would have supposed that she had been overwhelmed with trouble. 
Crushed flowers often shed a rich perfume, so sorrow sometimes 
chastens a spirit, almost oppressed by sadness, and developes a serenity 
and mildness of disposition which win the love of beholders. Instead 
of wasting her energies by feeding on her griefs, Nora resolved that 
she would devote them to some cause of humanity, and add to, instead 
of marring the happiness of those who surrounded her. Because 
" the lines had not always fallen to her in pleasant places,'' she did not 
mean to thrust her troubles continually before others, for though 
sympathy is agreeable, yet none could suffer for her, none could bear 
her burdens. Her little Emma was a bright, intellectual child, and 
found in her cousin Julia a pleasant companion, and her little prattlings 
added greatly to the joy of the household. 

In due time, Mr. Peabody returned from the West, bringing no in- 
telligence of Nora's husband, and the friends then mourned him as 
dead. His father had died while he was at the West, and his mother, 
who had been suffering from a lingering disease, when she heard that, 
in all probability, her son was dead, said she was ready to depart to 
meet him in heaven. Her daughter had veiy carefully prevented her 
from hearing any of the gossipping stories which she &lt had truth in 
them, and the old lady died, with full faith in the integrity of her 
Charles, who, she said, was bom a gentleman, and only lamented that 
misfortunes should have compelled him to remove so far away as to 
preclude his visiting her before her death. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PLANS OF MR. SHELDON AIDED BY THE LAW.^SELItSHNSSS HARDENS 

THE HEART. 

We left Mrs. Lowly at Mr. Feabody^s. She was an excellent seam- 
stress, and had good financial talents to engage in business ; bat, as we 
have seen, in a previous chapter, the laws would not allow her to 
exercise the latter, though they were God-bestowed gifts, for as soon 
as she had accumulated a little money, and was gaining a sufficient 
competency for her family, her drunken husband's chief creditor, the 
man who dealt in tears, groans, and life-blood, wrung out from the 
hearts of women, sustained by law, pocketed the profits of her labours, 
and, in return, when she asked him for a kind husband and faithfiil 
father, ^ave her an embruted wretch, to whom the very name of &ther 
was a misnomer. She thought that her troubles were nearly over, and 
that now she should be enabled to support herself and two children, as 
her oldest was away, by her needle ; though the painful conviction 
was forced on her mind, continually, that she was earning much less 
money by her present occupation, than she could have gained by pur- 
suing a businesss for which she was better fitted by nature. But, poor 
woman, she was thankful to be able to do anything, for which she could 
be remunerated, without having her wa^es taken from her. 

She received the most cheering intelligence from her oldest boy, who 
was progressing rigidly in his studies. He was very docile, and gave 

great promise of becoming a good and intelligent man. She wrote to 
im frequently, but had been very careful to enclose every letter in an 
envelope, addressed to the Isdy who had the charge of him, constantly 
fearing that his father would discover his retreat. But so long a time 
had eupsed since she had seen, or heard from her husband, that she 
began to breathe freer air, and had ventured to rent a neat white 
cottage, over the latticed casements of which twined the honeysuckle 
and the climbing rose, vieing with each other in their fragrance and 
beauty. She was very happy in her little, humble, yet comfortable 
home, toilinff hard from ^* dewy morn till close of day." Still it was 
for her chil&en, and this sweetened the toil and removed the dregs 
from her cup. 

Thinking to please her son, she one day superscribed a letter to him 
in his own name and place of residence, little dreaming that she was 
thus laying a snare in which she would be entrapped. What was her 
surprise, about a week aller, hearing a knock at the door, on opening 
it, to see the man whom she despised above all others, Mr. Sheldon, the 
rumseller, who had previously robbed her of her home. He had been 
supporting Mr. Lowly for a long time, crediting him for rum ; for he 
knew that if all the mental and physical ability had departed from him, 
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that he had a wife who had strong hands and a nohle heart. He had 
heen coDiCocting his plans in secret, and wanted to have them well 
matured before he exposed them. He had contrived every possible way 
to discover where her oldest son was, and finally thought to bribe the 
clerk at the postK>ffice, who sent him the inteUigenee, as soon as he saw 
the letter from his mother. We shall see what his plans were. 

Mrs. Lowly would have shut the door in his face, but she knew, from 
sad experience, that the law would open it for him, if he had any de- 
mands against her. Yes, then indeed, as often before^ with a woman^s 
heart, Ml of affection and sympathy, she wished that either she was 
a man, or, with him, had an equal voice in making the laws which affect 
her happiness. She could scarcely find voice enough to say, ^* What 
do you wish, Mr. Sheldon?" 

He opened the door still wider, and aaid very coraplaisantly, ''I 
would like to have a little conversation with you, Mrs. Lowly." 

*^ I am very much engaged, sir, in my work, and really have not 
the time to talk with you." 

" But you will be glad to see me, if I bring you news of your hiu- 
band, will you not ? " 

^ To tell you the truth, Mr. Sheldon, the very sight of you revives 
old memories, so painful to my soul that you must excuse me from 
holding further conversation with you on any subject." 

His brows knit with rage, his lips quivered with aneer; yet he 
restrained his ire, for there were deep purposes in his wicked heart. 

^' It's of no use to revive old memones, Mrs. Lowly. ^ Let the dead 
bury, their dead,' is my motto, ha ? Pve no wish to make any allusions 
to the past. My business is with the present." 

'^ Then yoa will please to excuse me from fiirther detention, for I 
must go to my work." 

^^ I cannot excuse you from such a pleasure to me." At this juncture, 
without being asked, he walked into the house, and sat down. 

^^ I have been thinking, Mrs. Lowly, since I saw you last, that you 
must have a hard time of it, to take care of your family, when jfour 
husband will not provide for them." The arch hypocrite added, in a 
very amiable tone of voice, ^^ my business is, I must confess, a damnable 
one, and I wish I could get rid of it. If only other people wouldn't 
sell, I would close my shop." 

The old sinner mi^ht well say that, for he knew that as long as so 
many men existed, just as vile as he, the traffic would not cease ; but 
he wanted a cloak for his sins, in the transgressions of others. While 
some men, as McGillan, from a pressure of circumstances, deal in 
alcohol and would gladly be freed from the curse, yet with this man, 
the traffic was only a safety-valve to let off the steam of corruption that 
was festering around his heart. To be sure, he wore broadcloth, the 
very threads of which were woven out of children's souls, passed in 
society for a tolerably decent man, and, when occasionally, remoxie 
seized him, he cried, ^^ Lord, Lord, forgive thy servant, though he be a 
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doe/* yet it is very doubtful whether those cries ever ascended to the 
Hdy One, whose name he blasphemed, perhaps, in the next breath. 
Mrs. Lowly, who thought that she discovered signs of genuine re- 
pentance in the man, concluded to repress the repugnance she felt in 
his presence and tolerate Bis society. She was also anxious to hear 
news with regard to her husband, and hoped he had pleasing intelH- 
gence for her. 

" You have a nice place here, Mrs. Lowly. Do you own it ?" 

" I only rent it, sir. It is small, but it furnishes a home for us." ] 

" You nave met with kind friends here ? " 

** O yes, sir, very, very kind ones. I could not have sncceeded at 
all without their assistance. I should have been obliged to have gone 
to the poor house." A tear started in her eye, at the remembrance of 
her past sufferings, but she hastily brushed it away. 

" I suppose Mx. Peabody has helped you." 

*' O yes, and many other friends." 

" I came to see if you didn't want to apprentice your boys to excellent 
places." 

She did not seem to heed this last remark, and endeavoured to change 
the conversation. But she little knew the character of the man with 
^hom she had to deal. He noticed the subterfuge, but he had marked 
out his line of action, and was not to be turned from his purpose. 

" By tiie way, Mrs. Lowly, you have quite an old boy now — some 
sixteen years old, isn't he ?" 

All at once the thought, as quick as an electric flash, crossed her 
mind as to Uie real object of his visit, and she vainly tried to conceal 
the agitation and horror that crept over her whole frame. She rose 
from her chair to stir the fire in tne stove, remarking ^' how chilly the 
weather was." 

" Very chilly weather for a June day, Mrs. Lowly ;" and then, peer- 
ing his black, snaky eyes almost into her face, said, ^^ I know of an * 
excellent place for that boy, where he will have an opportunity to 
learn a trade, to earn good wages, and to do something for you." 

^^ But he is in a ^ood place now, is fitting for college, and I am 
willing to lose his society for a few years, if ms future usefulness will 
be increased by such a course. I think we should let ^ well enough ' 
alone." 

" Does Mrs. Darling send you any money for the use of his' time?" 
added he, while a sardonic smile rendered his features, naturally 
repulsive, loathsome to behold. 

A shock of thunder would scarcely have paralyzed Mrs. Lowly more 
than the mention of the name of the lady who had so kindly cared for 
her son, and intended to educate him for some professional business* 
How could this man have discovered his locality, when she had so 
jealously concealed it from all but her nearest friends, who she was 
certain would not have betrayed it? She then remembered the last 
letter which she had written to him, and with woman's quick, intuitive 
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pereeptions, she saw, at a glance, that she was completely in the power 
of this hlack-hearted man ; that by one stroke of his paw he could 
crush her as easily as a cat can a mouse. What to do she knew not. 

" Oh, that Mr. Peabody, or some good friend, would come to my 
rescue, to advise with me !'* thought she. But none came. If they 
had, it would have been of no avail ; for wicked men, by a perversion 
of the spirit of the laws, can sometimes so obey their letter, that they 
make the very statutes protect them in their cnraes and wickedness. 

" Yes, my good lady," continued he. " I have of late been thinking 
a great deal about your lonely condition, and base sjonpathized much 
in your distress. At len^h, after much cogitation on the subject, I 
have devised a plan by whidi I might make a partial reparation mr the 
trouble I may have caused you in the performance of a very painful 
duty some time dnce." 

There are moments when persons know they are so completely in 
the power of others, that though they believe that every word they 
say IS false, yet, from necessity, they dare not utter a syllable in 
contradiction. 

'^ Mr. Sheldon, I thank you for your intended kindness ; but my 
boy has a good home, and if he lives to manhood, I hope he will be 
the staff of my declining years. When my locks become grey, and 
my eyes are dimmed, and my feebleness prevents me from labouring, 
then I trust that, if I am faithful to my children when they are young, 
they will sustain and comfort me." 

" O yes ; O yes, I believe all that ; but it's folly to place too much 
confidence in boys after they are grown." 

She wanted to say if he was any specimen of grown humanity, it 
would be in vain. 

^' A bird in the hand, you know, is worth two in the bush. There's 
no telling what a boy will do when he gets away from his mother's 
apron stnngs." He meant this for a compliment. 

*' I know it, Mr. Sheldon, and that is why I want to keep mine tied 
there as long as I can, till they are fortified to meet temptation." 

^* I am glad to learn that your oldest boy has prospered so well, for 
I have almost engaged him to a man in New York city, who gill give 
him twelve dollars per month and his board for the first year." 

** Engaged my John ! What do you mean ? " 

" Oh, nothing, only that in two weeks from this very day, he may 
commence earning his own livelihood, as a boy of his years ought 
to do." 

" But by what authority can you do this cruel deed?" 

'* Call it not cruel. Did I not say it was so that he might be of help 
to you ? I have the most unquestionable authority for this course 
of procedure — his father's signature, which, I believe, in the law, is 
quite sufficient, while the boy remains a minor. You may be very 
thankful that he can earn anything, for, generally, when a boy is 
* bound,' or apprenticed, he receives nothing." 

'' But I am his mother, and you have no right to take away my boy 
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from hi§ borne, so good and eomfortablef and place bim in flueh a wicked 
city as New York, without even consultinff me.^' 

<* When men are transacting business, tney don^t think it important 
to consult toomen^ because, of course, a woman will coincide with the 
opinions of her husband. K she don't, he generally does about as he 
pleases. The man looks out for the main chance, and consequently ia 
better qualified to judge than the woman, who is dependent on him for 
her living." 

^ Dependent on the husband ? Mr. Sheldon, how dare you come to 
me and say that ? Don't you know that I should have had a meagre 
support, a crust of bread per day, or a single dress per year, if I had 
been dependent on my husband for a livinff ? You know that there is 
no one more independent than woman^ ii the laws would only allow 
her to work and have the proceeds of her labour. It is man, and 
not God, who gave to her abilities, who has made her thus. You 
may rest assured, however, that Mrs. Darling will never give up 
Johnny. No ! she '11 never give him up to you, nor to any one whom 
you will send for bim, unless it is by my express command." 

*' You need not get angry, madam. When I tell you that if you 
will give your consent for we boy to go, that your husband will promise 
to leave off drinking, you will doubtless feel very differently.'* 

** If I could see my husband a truly temperate man, reformed in his 
habits and determined to lead a temperate life, I might be induced to 
adopt almost any course : but no, even then I should know that it 
would be far better for John to stay where he is, to be trained as he 
will be, morally as well as intellectually, than to come home ; and I 
should prefer to toil several hours longer every day, if necessary, to 
effect it. No, no ; John must stay there." 

Mr. Sheldon saw that he must pull another string, and he was a man 
of expedients, when necessary. 

" I have come here, Mrs. Lowly, not only to get your consent to such 
a course of procedure, but to ask you" (he might have said demand) ^^to 
write a letter to Mrs. Darling to let your boy come home to visit you." 

*^ I will do no such thing — ^go out of my house, sir. How dare you 
come to me with such impertmence ? " 

'* Keep cool. I have got a long score against your husband, and I can 
take every article you have in the house, even to your clothing, to pay 
me, ha! ha I That muslin-de-laine dress you wear belongs to me, 
by law, because your earnings belong to your nusband, and that husband 
owes me, so now, I pray you, keep cool, and I will not be hard in my 
demands. Your husband has been a great annoyance to me, and it is 
no more than my right that I should be paid for taking care of him." 

*^ But I don't see what advantage it can be to you to have my John 
go to a situation in New York I " 

" Why, I am to be partially paid my dues from his wages, and then 
you can have the rest. Don't you see now ? His father expects to get 
the remainder ; but, if you'll only be quiet and do as I recommend, 
well manage tlwt matter ourselves, ha ! ha 1 ha 1" ^ 
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" If yon think) sir, that Til comuye ftt aojof your wicked measures, 
you are mistakeD. I will never make any underhanded arrangement, 
especially where my happiness and that of my child are so much at 
stake.'' 

^^ Come, come, now, do be reasonable. Cry a little, if it will relieve 
your mind — ^I'm used to tears, and they do people good — and then talk 
to me like a reasonable woman.'' 

^^ Reasonable woman I My brain whirls, and I am almost bereft of 
reason. What can I say, but give vent to the moanings of a mother ? 
Ask me not to reason with you, who form your own conclusions from 
your own premises. I only know from instinct that Grod binds the child 
to the mother by cords too strong for the laws to interpose between them. 
The drunkard's wife has no home, save that from which she never re- 
turns. But the drunkard's wife, though she be not accessory to her hus- 
band's misdeeds, has no protection from the laws of the land. She cannot 
hold her earnings, her clothing, or her children which she has borne ; 
but, as you say, bII have to go to support such wretches as you are. I 
truly pity you ; yea, though your business is, as you say, a damnable 
one — ^though you bring so much wretchedness to so many poor beings 
like me ; yet I verily believe that a day will come when remorse will 
fasten her iron fangjs around your soul, and the torture will be far greater 
than the present misery you inflict on your innocent victims. God would 
be unjust did He allow you to escape unpunished. The penalty will come, 
and may you be prepared to meet it." 

" Will you write that letter, as I requested?" 

*' No, sir, I will not do it, as long as I have a drop of blood left." 

Mrs. Lowly had now lost all fear of the wicked man, for she saw that 
nothing would be accomplished by forbearance, and she could no longer 
restrain her pent-up indignation. 

" I am sorry, for your sake, that you are so cursed stubborn. Yet 
your obstinacy has removed from me all compunctions of conscience I 
may have had in the matter. To-morrow I shall set out for the West to 
get your John, and then you may not hear from him again for one spell, I 
can assure you. I have another piece of business with you, which is to 
collect the clothes of your second son, and send the bundle to Mr. 
Higgins' hotel to-night, for I intend to take him to my own home. If I 
find him to be a good boy I shall keep him ; if he troubles me I shall 
get him a situation elsewhere ; so you see he will be one the less to 
feed." 

"My God! my God! hast thou forsaken me? Do I hear aright? 
Fart with my curly-headed Eddy, that Mr. Peabody loves so weU, and 
calls his little minister I Oh, I had rather work my fingers to the bone 
than spare that sunny child. Oh, you will not crush me — you will not 
break my heart ! Let me work for you, and pay you in money all I can, 
but don't take my children away, I implore you. Let me have my chil- 
dren ; it is all I ask of you, and you will^ot refuse me." 

^' How much money have you? Let me see if you have enough to 
tempt me." 
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She took from her drawer twenty-five dollars, with which she had 
intended to purchase winter clothing for herself and family, and gave it 
to the wretch, hoping to appease him for a time. 

He pocketed the money, and said — *^ That is something ; still I most 
have Eddy, and I will make a splendid man of him, and you will be 
proud of him one of these days." 

^< When he is older I may perhaps let him go ; but now he is so 
young and tender in years that you will allow mm to stay with me, 
won't you?" 

^' I can't stop to palaver," said he, rattling the silver in his pocket. 
'' I have told you that I am not to be fooled by woman's whims any 
longer. Business is one thing and talking is another. When we men 
have business to transact, we do it up in a business fashion, whether it 
be with women or not. I have here your husband's affidavit" — and he 
showed her the signature of her husband — ** that you must let that boy 
go, and go he must ; so have his fixings ready. But I think I'll wait 
for him, and take him in his best suit. I s'pose he will soon be home 
from school, and I will save you the trouble of breaking the news to 
him." 

Mrs. Lowly wept as though her heart would break. She was willing 
to work, but her pathway was beset with new difficulties. She had 
overcome many obstacles, yet so many others presented themselves, so 
fearful in their nature, that she sank into her chair, and felt that it was 
of no use for her to make further exertions. 

At that time, Eddy and Mary Lowly came running into the house, in 
high glee. 

"O mother," said Eddy, "I have just received a beautiful new 
book for my good behaviour and good lessons all the last month, and 
see what sister Mary has got, but" — ^perceiving that his mother had 
been crying, he added, putting his arms around her neck — *^ what's the 
matter? what's the matter, dear mother? Has father been home to 
trouble you ? Has this man made you cry ? " 

'^ If you will go into the next room, Mrs. Lowly, I will settle the 
matter with the children," he whispered to her. "Remember, no 
scenes, if you wish to keep that beautiful little girl." 

The terrified mother obeyed, for the wish expressed was equivalent 
to a command. 

" Come here, sonny," said Mr. Sheldon to Eddy, " and talk to me." 

"I don't want to talk to you, for you made my mother cry, and 
sent her away." 

'' But I have something nice to tell you. Wouldn't you like to take 
a ride on the railroad and on the steamboat, and see lots of people ? " 

"I should like to go, if mother and little Mary will be with 
me." 

" But I want you to make me a visit first, then your mother and 
sister shall come ; I have a large house, a great deal larger than this, 
a beautiful garden, lots of birds, and, in summer, a great many 
flowers." 
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"Oh I how delightful," said little Mary, "Mother would not have 
to sew so hard there, would she ? " 

" I should like to so, if mother was with me ; hut I can't go away 
from mother," said Eddy. 

" You will feel had at first, but by-and-by she wiU come and see you. 
I have some nice clothes for you to wear, and more playthings than 
you have ever seen." 

Talking in this way, the little fellow finally agreed to go, provided 
his mother would certainly come in a few days, or if the man would let 
him return home when he wished. 

<^ O yes, Eddy, you shall come back just as soon as you get home- 
sick ; but I ratner think when you see what a fine house I've got, 
and when I buy a little pony for you, you will want to hve witli me 
always." 

" What, a live pony to have for mine'^? " 

** Yes, to have all by yourself, and to ride whenever you please." 

"Won't that be grand,] Mary? Ohl I shall be so happy. And 
when you come to see me, you ^shall ride on it, too, and mother will 
smile and be so happy." 

" Little Mary might go with us ii she would like to do so," said 
Mr. Sheldon. 

" I 'U never leave my mother for fine houses, fine horses, or fine 
playthings," replied Mary, quite warmly. " Mother prays every night 
before she goes to bed, that when we grow up God will give us a heart 
to take care of her, as she does of us now ; and I think every morn- 
ing when I wake, that I won't wait till I grow up, but will try to make 
her happy every day. So, how could I leave her, when Eddy is going 
away too? If a small house is good enough for mother, Eddy, it is 

food enough for me ; and though some of the girls in school do say 
'm nothing but an old drunkard's daughter, yet, as long as Susan 
Feabody and Emma Wentworth will play with me, and I've got such 
a good, kind mother, I'd just as lief wear old calico dresses and old shoes 
as not. When I get to be a woman, my mother {shan't work so hard. 
No, sir 1 1 thank you very much for inviting me to come to your house, 
but I had rather stay with mother, for she'll want somebody to pick 
up chips for her, and I'm big enough to kindle the fire and do lots of 
thines. I am sorrv that Eddy is going away, but you mustn't keep 
him long, but send him back to us again." 

Mr. Sheldon saw that he could not readily gain Marv's consent, 
but that Edward's imagination could be easily excited, and that, 
though he might shed a few tears, at parting with his mother and 
sister, yet they would be like April showers 

1 1 When the hour of separation came, Mrs. Lowly was convulsed with 
grief, but she dared no longer express the indignation and despair 
that were consuming her soul like a canker. 

To Mr. Sheldon's sarcastic words " I shall be extremely happy to 
have you visit me, Mrs. Lowly, whenever you can make it convenient, 
and Eddy will keep you acquainted with his progress, for if he is a 
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good boy, perhaps I »hall send him to school," — she replied not a 
word. 

^^ You need not be concerned about John for the present, for if, as 
you say, he has a good home, 1 11 let him stay there awhile. Little 
feddy will answer my present purpose." 

" You don't mean to send him to New York ? " 

" O no ; I want him for a plaything in my family till he gets big 
enough to go into some kind of business. Now you keep quiet and," 
he added in a low tone, '^ sign this paper, and Pil not be hard in my 
dealings with you." . 

Without readiz]^ the lines, Mrs. Lowly, oppressed with grief, put her 
name to what she supposed was a permission for Eddy to visit 
Mr. Sheldon ; but as she felt that her little Mary would have to meet 
with trouble enough when she began to encounter life's active scenes, 
she repressed her sorrows in her presence, but she unburdfi»ed her 
feelings to her minister and his family, and she had in them true sym- 
pathizers. They directed her to look to that Fount of living waters 
which was unfailing. She still toiled on, but it was without hope. She 
knew that the avarice of the rum-seller was as insatiate as the grave, 
and that he might demand her earnings at any moment — even the 
scanty clothing that protected her from the chilling winds of winter. 
She tried still, for Mary's sake, to keep up her courage through the 
long summer days. She frequently heard from Eddy tiiat he had 
every wish gratified, and was well contented with his new home, so 
evanescent are the sorrows of childhood. 



CHAPTER XXX r. 

RETURN OF THE WANDERER. — ^THE DRUNKARD'S WILL. 

The summer fruits had all been garnered, the waving erain had yielded 
a golden harvest, and the rustling leaf told mournuil stories of the 
departing year. 

Mrs. Lowly sat one day musing over her past life, wondering where 
the husband of her youth could be, when a carnage stopped before 
her house. She recognized Mr. Sheldon through the window, and 
involuntarily screamed aloud ; for she thought of John, of Mary, and 
that, perhaps, he had come to rob her of her few remaining comforts. 
The sight of his visage was always a foreruwier oi evil to her. He 
alighted from the carriage and helped another man out, who could not 
support his own weight. His face was averted from her gaze, and she 
could not tell who it was ; but she trembled from head to foot. 

Was he an ofiicer ? Had he come, invested with legal authority, to 
plunge anottier dasfger into her bleed inp: heart? "Oh, why, my God, 
should I expiate the sins of others ? Why should I suiFer from intern- 
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peruice, wlMn I have never been guilty of tbe crime ? " were her 
ejaculations. " O my Kedeemer, Thou hast bled on the cross, a 
propitiadoa for the sins of a dying world — can it be that the Calvary 
on which I agonize is to be a beacon to warn others of the evils of 
intein{)erance ? If so, give me atrength to be a willing »martyr, that 
another may be enabled to wear the crown.'' 

Mr. Sheldon did not stxyp to knock at the door, but told the 4rivjer to 
open it immediately, and the tw«in eoitered. Mr- Sheldon knew the 
way, and proceeded ai; once to Mrs. X^owly's «itting-ro(wn. Indeed, the 
house was so small that he oould not have mi8«ed, if! he had never been 
there. He accosted Mra. hovdj and said, ^^ D^on't you know this jam ? " 

She looked him in the faee^, and iieplied, *^ I have never 4een hiin." 

^^ Don't you know me ? " said the man in gaittural tones. There 
was something in tbe voice which souoded familiar, as tUon^ she had 
heard it before ; still, she reptied again th$kt she did not recognize him. 

^^ Well, then," said Mr. Sheldon, ^^ I ha^e the pleasure of introducing 
to you your hudi>and, James liiowly." 

^' My hu^Mad I God forbid ! [ don't know this bloated fbrm-i-^is 
blear-eyed man I B/^iBnotmy hi^abeAd ! " 

^^ Yes ; I am your James, .dear — come ho^?^ to die. I'm sick, and 
the doctor says l can't live ; and I thought th^ you'd be glad to take 
care of me m my la^t moments." 

*^ Mr. Sheldon, this is a drunkard* wboxn y^ou have picked up in the 
streets, and brought hei:e to torment nie. How could you do 60 ? " 

She looked again and again at the man^ when she began to see traces 
of her &rmer husbua^ al^ut him. He showed her a scar on his right 
arm, which was the result of an accident when he wa<s a mere chud, 
and then she knew that it was the husband who should have been a 
protector to her. 

" Why did you bring him to me, Mr. Sheldon ? You have made 
him what you see. His form was once manly, but now he is scarcely a 
vestige of his former self. You should have taken care of the carcass, 
after you had destroyed the soul-element, which was its life. Take 
him back, for I am no longer able to toil for a drunken husband." 

" But I have come to you, wife, to ask your forgiveness and to die. 
You won't surely turn me into the streets, to die there ? " 

Mrs. Lowly could not resist the appeal of this weak, helpless being. 
She said to Mr. Sheldon, " Who is the most dependent, in the hour of 
need, when sickness lays its heavy hand on the frame, man or woman ? " 

Mr. Sheldon did not like to answer such questions. He soon lefl, 
after telling her " that Eddy was a very good boy and wanted to make 
her a visit ; and that, if she was faithful iu taking care of her husband, 
he would not trouble her about Mary and Johnny." 

Mr. Lowly sank in a fit of prostration on the bed, and slumbered 
stentoriously. When he awoke, he called loudly for rum and brandy. 
Mrs. Lowly sent little Mary, who was very much frightened, for Dr. 
Mason or Dr. Beal. When Dr. Mason came, he told Mrs. Lowly that 
^^ he had better have it, as it might quiet him, imd he had so long been 

N 2 
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aecastomed to the stimnlns that, in his weakened condition, he conld 
not live without it/* 

«* Better let him die,*' said Martha Glover, who came into the room 
as Dr. Mason gave that advice. So thought his wife ; but still she 
followed the suggestion of the old doctor, who said he would send him 
some mm and brandy. For one week he scarcely closed his eyes in 
sleep ; but, day after day, poured down the ^^ burning fluid '* till his 
whole system was filled. The nervous energies, at last, could no longer 
sustain the extra draught made upon them ; then his excited imagina- 
tion filled his mind with all conceivable images, and he would call upon 
them to remove the serpents with hissing tongues — ^the alligators which 
were crushing him, and the reptiles which were crawling over him. 
At times he would start firom his bed, and take hold of them as if 
he were about to tear them to pieces. He would at one time preach as 
tiiough he were a minister, and, at another, curse his Maker. He 
would at one moment caress his daughter Mary, and the next push her 
away brutally, and tell her never to come into his presence again. 

Martha Glover would not allow Mrs. Lowly to be alone with him ; 
and when other friends were wearied by night-watchings, she remained 
herself. He had been home a fortnight, and his poor wife was almost 
worn out by this accession to her care. Martha was to watch with him 
and she was determined that she would not give him any rum that 
night, even if he died, for he was becoming more and more desperate. 
He begged her for the stimulus, but she tried to quiet him. She told 
him that if he had any desire to live, he must not have a sinele dro^. 
In early life he had been a fine singer at the singinff schools, and it 
seemed as if all his dormant fiusulties were aroused this night. In a 
loud strong voice he sang — 

" Oh, tell me why I can't have nun 

To quench this burning thirst within ! 
I ask not heaUh nor even life — 

Life ! what a curse it's been to me ! 
I'd rather sink in deepest hell 

Than drink again its misery. 

" But do, I pray you, give me rum — 

One drop alone is all I crave; 
Grant this small boon — I ask no more i^ 

Then I'll defy — yes, e'en the grave ! 
Then, without fear I'll fold my arms. 

And bid the monster strike his dart. 
To baste me from this world of woe. 

And claim his own — this ruin'd heart 

" A thousand curses on his head 

Who gave me firet the poison'd bowl. 
Who taught me first this bane to drink — 

Brink 1 death and ruin to my soul ! 
My soul f oh, cruel, horrid thought 1 
Full well I know thy certain fate ; — 
^ With what instinctive horror shrinks 
The spirit firom that awful state! 
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** Lost, lost !— I know for ever lost ! 

To me no ray of hope can come ; 
My fate is seal'd ; my doom is 

Bat give me rum ; I will have ram ! 
O Doctor, don't yon see him there ? 

In that dark comer low he sits, — 
See ! how he sports his fiery tongae. 

And at me fiery brimstone spits I 

'* Go, chase him out I look ! here he comes ; 

Now on my bed he wants to stay ! 
He sha'n't be there ! O God ! O God ! 

Away, I say I away ! away I 
Quick 1 chain me fast, and tie me down ; 

There, now he clasps me in his arms ! 
Down — down the window, dose it tight; 

Say ! don't you hear my wild alarms T 

** Say, don't yon see this demon fierce ? 
Does no one hear ? will no one come? 
O save me — save me ! I will give — 
But rum! I must have — will have rum ! 

♦ *«•»♦*• 

" Ah ! now he's gone; once more I'm free; 
He, the boasting knave and liai^- 
He said that he would take me off, 
Down to — ^but there ! my bed's on fire ! 

" Fire I water I help I come, haste— I'll die 

Come, take me fix>m this burning bed ; 
The smoke— I'm choking — cannot cry. 

There, now it's catching at my head ! 
But see! again that demon's come; 

Look ! there he peeps thro' yonder glass; 
Mark how his burning eyeballs flash I 

How fierce he grins 1 what brought him back ? 

« There stands his burning coach of fire; 
He smiles, and beckons me to come ; 
What are those words he's wiitten there ? 
* In hell vfc never want for rum.* " 

In this wild delirium he passed the night. By morning he wasmore 
composed, and Martha went into the next room and left him alone for 
a few moments ; when he seized his opportunity, jumped from his bed, 
and, with one loud and rending shriek of wild despur, leaped through 
the window with the herculean strength of a madman, shivering the 

flasB and window frame into atoms as though they were a bit of paper, 
[e not only bruised himself severely, but divided an artery, from 
which the blood flowed forth copiously as a stream of water. A crowd 
collected around him, and he was immediately taken up and carried 
into the house ; but his spirit had taken its mght unprepared to the 
Grod who gave it. 

His wife followed his mangled corpse to its last resting-place, and she 
wept bitterly oyer the remains of one whom she had loved so fondly in 
her early youth, and truly even in her later years. Though the 
branches of that love had been nipped by the cold frosts of neglect, yet 
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the roots of affection still remained fresh and green, and needed but a 
genial warmth to cause them to bud and bloom eternally. As the 
rattling stones fell on the coffin, she thought that she would bury all 
his shortcomings, and think of him as he had once been, good and 
faithful. 

The first night after a burial, how sad and dreary ! The winds howl, 
the blinds rattle, and all nature moans f It was a sleepless one to Mrs. 
Lowly. Her actions had been crippled for years, but now she could 
have freedom. Now she conid achieve the purposes of her soul. iNow 
she could collect her children together, *^ as a hen gathers a chicken 
under her wings ; ^' and she could engage in some active business, 
which would make them all comfortable. John and Eddy could attend 
the academy for boys ; and her Mary would be able to learn to paint — 
for she had, though very young, evinced an artistic talent, and was very 
fond of drawing and painting — and we shall yet be happy, thought she. 
Golden were the morning dreams, and glowing were the visions of joy, 
when Morpheus scattered the seeds of slumber over her couch at early 
dawn. She rose refireshed by this short repose. She counselled with 
Mr. Peabody, with regard to her children, and he promised to take the 
necessary steps to regain them for her. He wished to proceed cau- 
tiously, for he feared the subtlety of Mr. Sheldon, and that he might 
still be able to oppress the poor widow. 

The next day but one after the drunkard's candle had gone out in 
darkness, Mr. Sheldon, who never forgot to visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction, came with a magistrate to appraise the 
htcsband's (?) effects. 

This time he did not wear the condescending smile, or use the unctuous 
word. He peremptorily ordered Mrs. Lowly to go into another room, 
while they examined the furniture. 

*'Mr. Sheldon, you certainly will now leave me in peace. For you 
can have no just demands on me, now that my poor husband rests in 
his grave." 

" Same story, old woman. * Now he's gone, this will be my last 
opportunity to balance accounts — ha I ha ! ha ! " 

*^ If it were possible for a hum^an being to be created without a soul, 
I believe you are the man ; and if any soul suffers eternal torments, 
thait win be your just inheritance." 

" None of your fooleries to me about such things. If I enjoy myself 
in this Hfe, 1 think the next will take care of itself; at least, I dcm't 
mean to infHnge my happiness here for an uncertain hereafter. Not I. 
So ycm will just shut up and say not another word." 

These men appraised all the valuable articles of fhmitare and doth* 
in^, even to a new mourning dress and bonnet that had been presented 
to Mrs. Lowly, and sent them off to the auction room to be s<M» 

** Luekily, there's no real estate," said Mr. Sheldon, *' for tken we 
should have bad some trouble With the thirds." 

^' You win lea^e the widow her clotMog-^-^his belongs to her," snd 
the magistrate. 
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^* Belongs to her ? Precioua little belongs to a woman, in law. I 
am a great stickler for the law, you see.'* 

Afler they had stripped the nonse, Mr. Sheldon called Mrs. Lowly 
into the room, and said, ^^ It pains me to take this course, madam, but 
I must collect my just dues " 

'* Don't speak a word to me, cruel man, unless you wish to finish 
this drama by driving me to desperation.'* 

*' Be calm, woman, as I have been with your husband, for I have 
good news for you, if vou will only listen." 

^^i wish to Mar nothing. Strip me of my all, feed your eyes on my 
wan and agonizing countenance, and then begone ! and never again tet 
your image darken my presence. But give me back my darliiig 

*^ Hush ! hush ! not so fast, my good lady ; I have a paper ^rdrich I 
wiab to read to you. It is the last will and testament of your hiis- 
bMid." 

*' Will of my husband ? Why, he had nothing to give away — ^aotbimg 
to bequeath to lus children but a drunkard's name and reputatMn. 
Taunt me no longer ! I implore you have mercy on me ia this the 
hour of my bereavement." 

Without heeding her supplications, Mr. Sheldon continued : '* Your 
late husband, Mr. Lowly, wrote the following document — 

' Whereas, I, James Lowly being in my right mind, in view of the 
last great change which comes to all, do make the following bequest. 
In consequence of my mie^rtunes, I have no property to leave to my 
beloved wife, to enable her to train and educate our children. Tfaere-> 
fore, in consideration of the pecuniary inability on the part of my wife, 
to relieve her of the care and responsibility of said children, and to 
redeem certain lawful debts contracted to Mr. Sheldon, I do, therefore, 
bequeath John, Edward, and Mary Lowly to said Mr. Sheldon, his 
heirs and ass%nees, for ever. Mr. Sheldon has a document which 
states that she acquiesces in my will, and to which is attached my wife's 
signature. My personal estate shall be appraised and sold for the 
b^efit of said children. My portrait shall be exempted for the comfort 
of the widow. I appoint Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Higgms my sole 
executors of my last will. Signed and sealed according to law. 

^ Jambs Lowly.'" 

Mrs. Lowly said not a word. She sat as one transfixed for a few 
moments, with her face covered by her hands. Then she rose, with 
a wild, demoniacal laugh, exclaiming fi*antically, ^^You have now 
accomplished your work. Proceed, fiends ! with your mission ; 
tear out my vitals, and I will serve you for ever." 

Her eye- balls flashed fire, and her heart-rending shrieks pierced 
the air ; and soon a crowd collected around the house : among them 
Mr. Beal and Mr. Peabody. 

Mr. Sheldon had, however, made good his retreat, bearing ofi^Mary, 
in spite of her protestations, in a carriage which he had provided for the 
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occasion. Mrs. Lowly recognized her friends, the sight of whom re- 
stored her to her senses sufficiently to enable her to tell in broken 
accents, that " that wicked man had stolen her children. O, Mr. Beal," 
said the distracted mother, " I could haye borne to have closed their 
eyes in the sleep of death, that sleep which knows no waking. I could 
liaye wrapped the winding-sheet around their forms. I could have dug 
graves for them in yonder graye-yard, though it would have been like 
separating body and spirit ; for I should haye had fiiith to rend the veil, 
and should have known that they were jewels in the crown of my Saviour; 
but to have them reared in the family of a drunkard, to be exposed to 
all the contaminating influences of such a life, to have my beautiful 
Maiy unprotected by a mother's counsels, it is heinous in the sight of 
God. No power on earth can separate the mother from her chudren. 
Mybrain is on fire !" 

Pits of delirium succeeded. On the morrow she was a maiiiac,'calling 
aloud for her children — crying to God to avenge the transgressor, the 
murderer of her hopes. 

Years since then have passed away. With hair white as snow, 
bleached not by age but by sorrow, Mrs. Lowly has wandeiaed, a de- 
mented being, through the long corridors of an insane asylum, tenderly 
cared for, supported by the liberality of IkLr. Beal, but piteously moan- 
ing, ^' O my children! — give me back my jewels 1 " 

Such an outrage, committed under their very eyes, incensed the 
feelings of the better class of the conmiunity. 

Mr. Higgins was suspected of being accessory in the matter and 
was churched, but nothing tangible was proved against him, and the 
Committee therefore released him. 

Mr. Sheldon, with le^al authority, summoned John from his Western 
home, and he placed him in the store of a wine-merchant in New York. 
He soon learned to taste the different liquors, probably inheriting a love 
of alcohol from his fiither, and ere long became a common drunkard 
in the) streets. Little Eddy, flaxen-headed, also imbibed a love of 
alcohol, and under its influence, he committed a crime and was sent to 
the penitentiary, and thus his name was tarnished. Mary pined in 
secret ; her soul was ci^ed ; she was surrounded by wealth, .but she 
enjoyed it not. Though wine graced the side-board, and was a part 
of their dinner service, yet she would not taste it. 

Mr. Beal, at the instigation of Nora, who wanted to adopt Mary 
and educate her, made Mr. Sheldon a visit and offered to pay him for 
her liberty, the price of her father's debt, which was four hundred 
dollars. This was a tempting offer, but Mr. Sheldon really loved Mary 
as a daughter, and though his wife had borne him several children, 
yet they all died in early infancy, and even his wicked nature yearned 
for somebody to love him. Mr. Beal told him distinctiy that ^' if he 
did not yield her to him, that a number of the citizens in the town of 
N. had decided to give him a specimen of the ' Lynch Law,' so that, 
nolens volem, he would be obliged to surrender his captive." 

"I will leave it to Mary's decision. If she wishes to leave me, 
then I will take her ransom.** 
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He sought her in her chamher, informed her of the mission of Mr. 
Beal, and then told her that if she would remain with him she should 
be reared in the lap of luxury. Should have her eyery wish gratified ; 
that he loved her dearly as his own^child, and should be unhappy with- 
out her." 

" Unhappy, did you say ? " interrupted MaiY. " Would that you 
could experience for one moment the woes I have sufiered through 
your instrumentality : — 

"Go. feel what I have felt, 

Go, bear what I have borne, 
Sink 'neath the blow a fetther dealt, 

And the cold world's proud soom ; 
Then sa£fer on from year to year — 
Thy sole relief the scorching tear. 

" Go kneel as I have knelt, 

Implore, beseech, and pray ; 
Strive the besotted heart to melt. 

The downward course to stay ; 
Be dash'd, with bitter corse, aside, 
YoTur prayers burlesqued, your tears defied. 

[" Go weep as I have wept. 

O'er a loved other's &11 ; 
See every promised blessing swept. 

Youth's sweetness turned to gall ; 
Life's fSftding flowers strew'd all the way. 
That's brought me up from childhood's day. 

'\Go see what I have seen. 
Behold the strong man bow. 
With gnashing teeth — ^lips bathed in blood. 

And oold and livid brow ; 
Go catch his withering glance, and see 
There mirror'd, his sonl's misery. 

" Go to thy mother's side. 

And her crush'd bosom cheer, 

Thy own deep anguish hide. 
Wipe from her cheek the tear ; 
f Mark her worn frame and withered brow. 

The grey that streaks her dark hair now. 
'* With fading frame and ti'embling limb, 

And trace the rain back to him 

Whose plighted faith in early youth 

Promised eternal love and truth. 
" But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 

That promise to the cursed cup ; 

And led her down through love and light. 

And all that made her prospects bright. 

And chain'd her there, 'mid want and strife, 

That lonely thing, a drunkard's wife ; 

And stamp'd on childhood's brow so wild. 

That withering blight — ^the drunkard's child I " 

*Touch me not, Mr. Sheldon. I could never call you father, for 
you have committed an irreparable ixyury to our family, which no re- 
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pentancey itowever sincere— no kindness, howeyer mgeHct coold eTer 
repair. Porerty would be far sweeter to me than weall^ obtained, like 
joors, at the expense of life's holiest ties. I can nerer be happy here. 
Let me return to the friends who protected and assisted my mother, 
stigmatized though she was, as long as the laws would permit." 

Mr. Sheldon took the money, g^e a quit-daim to her to Mr. Pea- 
body, and Mary Lowly returned to the town of N., a ransomed captive, 
where she found warm hearts already waiting to receive her. Thus, 
in a Christian land, where we boast of liberty of conscience, thought, 
and action, a white child was bought and sold I Make your own com- 
ments ! Draw your own inferences, friends of Temperance ! 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

MB. KftAUODT's FINAZ. AWTBAI. TO THB VOTERS. 

Mb. Peabodt had presented the great subject of Temperance in all its 
bearings to his people, and the entbnsiasm that had been enkindled 
was intense. It was a glorions spectacle, one which even the angels 
might have witnessed with pleasure, to behold such a multitude of 
people assemble, week after week, to hear, with breathless anxiety, the 
truths which he uttered. 

Men, with every diversity of religious and political sentiments, those 
in every grade of social life, corannnigled, as in a homogeneous mass, 
burying the hatchet of sectarian opinions, and met on the platform of 
Temperance, as human beings, travelling the same journey of life, all 
bound to the same great haven. What a glorious government that 
would be, if private, party feelings could be merged in the desire to 
promote the good of the whole I And what a Millennium we should 
nave on eartn, if people could only forget their differences in organi- 
zation, and worship at one shrine, so that all the glittering spires that 
point upward, should be directed to the same Heaven I Then, the race 
would progress onward, upward, h%her and fester, and begin to live 
up to that teaching of our Saviour, " Be ye perfect," &c. Mr. Peabody 
reached the metaphysical minds in his audience by argumentation; 
others, of a different cast, by the pathos of a burning eloquence, as with 
a coal from off Grod's altar, which not only touched their consciences, 
but melted their hearts. Many an old hardened sinner wept at the 
recital of tales of woe and the life- experiences of those on whose 
domestic altars the fires of love had been quenched by the effects of 
alcohol, and many resolved not only to reform their own lives, but to 
exert their influence to reclaim others. 

The Mstory of Mrs. Lowly was familiar to all. The awful death of 
her husband; the rapacity of Mr. Sheldon; the aeparatioB of the 
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family ; the consequent inflanity of tbe heart-broken widow and 
distracted mother ; the retam of Mary, had aroused the public mind to 
a piteh of the highest excitement. It was well that a man aat at the 
helm who had discretion and judgment, joined with firmness, decision, 
and nrbsnity of manner. Sach a man was Mr. Fei^>ody. If he had 
not restrained the populace, a number would have gone, armed and 
masked, and would have destroyed not onJy the property, but the life 
of Mr. Sheldon. But he quelled their tumult, saying, ^^ Leare him to 
the workings of his own oonscienee. The man who places temptation 
before his weak brother, is more to be pitied than his victim ; ibr he 
hva a more fearful responsibility in the sight of Grod than he who yields 
to the wiles of the tempter. I would rather go home to my Maker, 
tbe poor, despised drunkard, a wretched outcast frcHn society, if I had 
struggled manfully against the demon, appetite, than as the rich rum- 
seller, rolling in luxury, with an almost regal mausoleum for my last 
resting-place ; for I should have stronger faith that my dying Saviour's 
blood would redeem my soul. 

*^ My brethren, I have now given yon, *line upon line,' have proved 
to you, conclusively, that sueh an ^evil as Intemperanee exists to an 
alarming extent ; that it is not only a secret foe, *• a pestilence that 
walketh in darkness,' but that it is ' a destruction that wasteth at noon- 
d^.' Are you now ready to engage, practically, in the oontesty to cast 
on for ever this yoke of oppression ? Are you ready, as one man, to 
put your hands to the plough, and, with the help of God^ resolve never 
to look back till a complete victory is achieved ? At times, I feel almost 
aahamed to address human beings, made in God's image, reflecting his 
glory, allied to the angels, destined to an immortality, co-existent with 
Uke Almighty, on their duties, and urge them to lead humanitarian lives 
devoid of selfishness. The propositions are so self-evident to my own 
mind, that it seems as if every sentient being ought not only to under- 
stand them, but live in accordance with their teachings. Shall we allow 
ourselves to be governed by laws made by those whose moral sense is 
swayed by private interest ? I have sometimea thought that we should 
have a better condition of things with no laws and no government at 
all. Yet the higher nature of man is so often subservient to the 
lower propensities, that the weaker would be subject to the stronger ; 
muscular force would prevail, rather than intelligence and virtue. The 
savages have their code of laws, their chief to settle all litigations, or 
they would be perplexed by civil broils. Self-protection is one of our 
first duties. The mooted question, Uien, is, sh^l we, who would legis- 
late for the good of the community, allow ourselves to be overruled by 
those who have only selfish ends to answer? I care not a fig for 
politics, nominally, but principle should control all our actions, public 
and private. We have an issue at the coming election — one of the 
most important in which a Christian community can be interested. We 
have expounded the law, and now we want vigorous action. Form your- 
selves into a society, with an unflinching resolution to abolish the rum 
traffic. Be not satisfied to Ibp oflT here and there a limb from the 
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hydra-headed monster, but resolve to exterminate him. This can be 
effected, if you will but bring to the conflict the energy and executive- 
ness which you exercise on other occasions. ' If the monied, politicid, 
and legal powers' of the country were leagued together for this purpose,* 
^ Temperance ' would be the watchword inscribed on every banner which 
unfurled to the breeze. 

" Anyone can become a member of this society who will take shares "n 

in the capital stock which is formed from assessments on the property 
of the individuals composing the society. This assessment is to be de- ' 

voted to the prosecution of all violations of the Excise Laws. How 
much better this course would be than to pay taxes for the support of 
those whose business is so destructive to the best interests of the family. 

'' The chief agent used is the ballot box. By means of this weapon 
we can obtain possession of all the municipal offices in the country, es- 
pecially in this locality. Alcohol can never be banished from our land 
without legislation. We must not only have the mass qf the people 
right, but those who are chosen to rule over them must be of that high- 
toned and moral stamp that they will enact and enforce the laws which 
the people need. Every temperance effort is abortive unless sustained 
by the judiciary. We vnint temperate judges, jurors, sheriffs, lawyers, 
legislators, and governors, who will be the servants of the people, and 
not those who have a diameleon character, whose principles readily 
conform to expediency^ instead of the eternal and immutable laws of 
justice and equity, 

" Men and brethren ! the day of election is at hand I It is for you 
to say whether you will have scenes of disorder and outrage enacted 
over again ; whether you will have the beastly orgies of a Pandemonium 
typified in a Christian land! Would that I could say more to you on 
your responsibilities than I have done I Would that I had a thousand 
votes, instead of one, that I might turn the scale on that important 
day 1 Remember that every act which we commit is registered against 
us, and the influence of it extends to coming time. If you will that 
this fair land shall be turned into joy instead of mourning, that crime 
and pauperism should cease, that places which now are desolate should 
flourish and blossom as the rose, be up and doing ! 

" ' Lives of great men should remind yon 
You can make ^our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind you 
Footprints in the sands of time. 

" ' Footprints that perhaps another, 
• Travelling o'er life's troubled main — 

A forlorn and sbipwreck'd brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.' 

"My sisters! I would that you, with us, 'your legal protectors,^ 
could deposit, in some form, the sentiments of your hearts on the great 
Temperance question. Not that I would have you exposed to the con- 

* Mr. Carson's plan, which has been very ^dent in Western New York. 
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tamination of wicked men. Woman's heart— I speak it not in idle 
flattery — Cheats more truly on the great moral subjects of the day Uian 
man's. She is not obliged, as he is, to contend with so many outward 
temptations. Her life is more internal. The conflicts she endures are 
more in her own soul. While man is buffeted about by the storms of 
life, and has to grapple with its stem realities, woman lives more in the 
ideal ; imbibes more of the spirit of beauty from Nature ; has nicer 
perceptions of truth and a keener setise of moral responsibility. I do 
not intend to argue the right or propriety of the enfranchisement of 
woman ; stiU, if we acknowledge that she belongs to the great human 
family, we see what an absurdity it is to disfranchise such a large pro- 
portion of the citizens. I only wish the privilege was one tacitly 
acknowledged and universally conceded ; for we certainly need the 
moral element of woman to help us in these moral agitations which are 
so necessary for the proper reconstruction of the social fabric. 

*^ When mtemperance enters the family circle, woman, in the bosom 
of her own family, has to suffer from the evils which she has not been 
instrumental in causing. She has to suffer from laws which are techni' 
calhi made in obedience to * the consent of the governed '; though, 
with regard to many of them, her consent has never been granted nor 
even asked. We have had ocular demonstration that the laws will 
allow woman to toil for nought ; will tax her property, which . is 
another infringement of one of the vital principles or republicanism, 
' that there shall be no taxation without representation.' It cannot be 
superiority in intellectual strength which gives man the right to vote, 
because we have all witnessed Uie rioting around the polls on the day 
of the last election by men who can neither read nor write, while 
thousands of intelligent women, all o^r the country, are denied 
this right. 

*'*' It cannot be on account of superiority of moral attainments, for 
the votes of drunken, profligate men are purchased by those who have 
more money than principle. It cannot be because women would neg- 
lect their home duties, by absenting themselves from their firesides. 
For the routine of fashionable life, morning calling, party-going, meet- 
ing-attending, now require the absence of women much more than the 
depositing of a little bit of paper in a box once or twice a-year. I 
said before that I will not argue this question ; but I do wish that the 
laws and requisitions of society would leave woman untrammelled to 
act out the instincts which God implanted in her very being. 

*^ But, my sisters, because you cannot exercise the highest power of 
the freeman, the elective franchise, you must not fold your hands in 
idleness. I know, from your past activity in the various reforms of 
the day, that you will not. You are all endowed with noble faculties, 
and must exercise them, if you would have growth of soul, which -only 
comes by culture. If God had designed that man should do all the 
mental labour, he would have given to him the brain and to wonuin the 
handt, I hope you will devise some means by which you can work 
efficiently, and do some tangible good in this crisi8,^whicb will tell on 
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the community. I will eo-operate with you, as &r m Ib consistent with 
my profesiional labourB and duties." 

The town of N. could boast of more whole-souled, progressive 
women, than any other in the re^n. It was astonishing what a 
change was i^ought in the community by the preaching of Mr. Pea- 
body. He fed his flock, not on the dry husks of the word, but gaye 
them the Bread of Life. His wife, at mrst, felt that she had no con- ^ 

genial spirits around her in her labours of love. Soon, however, 
Mutha Glover developed rapidly, to be a companion for her. The 
germ of progression was in ner soul, which the sunshine and dew- 
drops of truth expanded. Nora was a great accession to the little 
band of true-hearted spirits ; «id, by her influence, her sister £lla 
Beal, whose action had been cramped by the iron bands of con- 
servatism, and, fearing that she would go too fiwt, had stood still, now 
gave herself to noble work. Add to these, Margaret Wentworth, 
sister of Charles, and you had four noble women, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the spirit of reform. They did not believe that, because 
their school-days had passed away, mental training and discipline 
should cease. They were the leaven which was to regenerate that 
society. Margaret WentworUi had predilections for teaching, and she 
gathered a large class of young ladies, and not only endeavoured to 
give them scholastic instruction, but just views of life, its needs and 
requirements. She had been for several years training a band of 
young ladies, which now were to be a reserve-guard to aid in carrying 
out holy purposes. 

She encourged them to gratify all their lofly aspirations. Not in 
the trifling things of an hour, but with a view of their ultimate destiny, 
as immortal spirits, formed %o live for ever. Not to be contented to 
while away time, as flitting butterflies, but by leading lives of useful- 
ness. Martha, as we have seen, chose a professional life, and though 
it had many cares and perplexities, of which she n^ver dreamed, still, 
she found recompense by ministering to the woes of the afflicted 
daughters of earth, and was able to earn a good competency, by which 
she scattered innumerable blessings, unseen, but felt, in the town. 
Many who opposed her when she commenced her studies, when they 
saw that she lost none of her delicacy or feminity by her mascuhne 
pursuits, as *^ the world " generally term them, became her warmest 
friends. When Mrs. Waterman, one of the leaders of the ^' upper 
tendom," found that sweetness of disposition and aflability of manner 
were not sacrificed by strength of character and intellectual culture, 
she really became interested in Martha's success ; and through her 
influence, many in the same coterie, who would not otherwise have 
tolerated intellect or science in a woman, began to think that Martha 
was an ** exception to the general rule,'' and that she had a '^ divine 
right " to obey the instincts of her higher nature. 

Nora was active in every good cause. She freely bestowed alms. 
She had passed through the vale of tears, and could now sympathize 
with many a mourning mother as she folded her little one to sleep in 
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the bosom of Jesus. She had known what it was to want for the com- 
forts of life, and she could therefore give without wounding the spirit. 
She knew by actual experience that the bread problem lies at the basis 
of all the tangible reforms of the day. Therefore, she endeavoured, 
while inculcating lessons of justice and right, to open to needy females 
avenues of employment, by which they might meet their necessities, 
and have a fair remuneration for their labour. She did not give her 
charities indiscriminately, but helped those who were willing to help 
themselves. For the sick,, who were unahle to work, these noble 
women founded a hospital, the medical department of which Martha 
superintended. The nursery department afforded employment for 
others. When they £r«t started the project, many, who would not 
co-operate in Uieir plans till they saw their ultimate success, said that 
they would, by pursuing this course, have all the poor to support in 
idleness. But as soon as a sick woman was able to labour, toil was 
{oore pleasant to her than to be confined to the sick room, and she 
would leave her sick ward with an overflowing heart of gratitude. 
'Tis only the vicious who prefer idleness in this busy world, and this 
class are made thus more ofUn because they cannot find some legiti- 
mate occupation th^n from an inherent love of vice. 

Reformers, study this bread problem 1 Especially ye whose aoub 
are deeply interested ip the Temperance reform. It is mostly the 
idlers who fi-equent the low saloons and groggeries, and disturb our 
midnight slumbers. 

The ladies met together to devise ways and means foy which they 
might, in the most effectual way, aid their husbands and fathers in the 
comiqg contest. 

" I wish we could reach the ccmscience of Mr. Higgins in some wi^,*' 
said Nora. *' Oao we not devise some plan by which we may do it ? " 

*'I have been thinking of that very thing," said Mrs. Peabody. 
^* He is really a roaring lion, and though he has not been so open in 
his traffic for the last year, since his discipline by the church, yet we 
have every reason to believe that he is at work secrethr, and at the 
coming election he will counterbalance all our efforts, for he has the 
control of so maay votes. Martha says she has tried to influence him 
in every possible way, but that he invariably leaves the room as soon 
as she commences talking on the subject, telling her that he will hear 
nothing from her in regard to it — that he has always allowed her to 
have her own way in regard to her studies and her marriage, and she 
must concede to him tiie same privilege in business matters. Her 
mother has a perfect indifference in the matter, is sick most of the 
time ; tiiough her son is stupidly intoxicated nearly every day, yet 
yet she does not feel that she has any responsibility in the matter, so 
that Martha is almost discouraged in view of her father^s position." 

^^ Never despair," said Mary Lowly. ^' Allow me to suggest a plan 
which, if it be not feasible, yet will do us no harm to try, and Martha 
will sanction any course which the society deems expedient." 

What that plan was will soon be evident. 
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CHAPTERS XXXTTL 

THE CONFERENCE OF THE ULDIES, AND THE RESULT OF IT. 

The next morning Mr. Higgins was in his bar-room. The most 
careless observer might have seen that his mind was ill at ease ; that 
he was cogitating deep thoughts — ^that the current of his happiness 
had been obstructed in some way. The reader would not be at a loss 
to conjecture the true cause, if he could haye visited him the preceding 
night. His only son, whom he had idolized, whose every whun he haS 
gratified, and for whose sake he had spent thousands of dollars, had been 
out nearly all night carousing with some of his dissolute companions, 
and came home about midnight with loud Bacchanalian revellings. 
He went to his father's room and poured out voUeys of abuse upon his 
beloved parents, even raising his hand against them, and with but a few 
glimmerings of reason left, said, in a demoniacal voice, " It was you, 
my father, who first gave me the taste of rum ; it was you, my mother, 
who encouraged me to sip the dregs of the brandy cup. Cursed be 
you both, now and for evermore ! " 

Mr. Higgins had begun to feel " how much sharper than a serpent's 
tooth it is to have a thankless child," and he was wretched. He stood 
at his desk, the next morning, casting up accounts ; but as fast as he 
added one column, that withering curse rang in his ears, and he was 
obliged to begin again and again, when the door opened and an unusual 
sight met his eye. Nora Wentworth, robed in habiliments of deep 
black, walked steadily along to his desk. Surely, he had no dealings 
with her. What could she want of him ? She probably had mistaken 
his door for another. Still she came, and he shook like an aspen leaf, 
and stood as one transfixed, as though a finger on the waU had written, 
** Meney Mene, Tekel^ Upharsiny In a low, sad, plaintive voice, she 
said, ^^ I come, Mr. Higgins, remembering the untold anguish of a 
drunkard's wife, to plead for those who are still bound by such fetters. 
I beseech you, in the name of those who, while they live, suffer a 
thousand deaths, that you will at once relinquish the traffic of selling 
alcohol ; and that you will give your influence to the cause of temper- 
ance." She then passed out at the opposite door. 

Scarcely had she crossed the threshold, when Mary Lowly walked 
toward him and said, ^^ The daughter of a drunkard, I come to plead 
with you in the name of an injured mother, for whom I have yearned 
night and day for many, many months, whose blood cries to heaven for 
vengeance, that you will no longer rob innocent babes of i mother's 
tender sympathy and aflection, that you will no longer rend human 
hearts by ministering to your love of gain. By the mangled corpse of 
a father, whose awiul death you can never forget, I implore you to 
cease to tamper with liquid fire." She passed out. 
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Margaret Wentworth followed on her footsteps and said, " I come to 
you in the name of a brother, who would have been remembered among 
the gifted and talented ones of earth, if he had not yielded to the 
tempter when he assumed the garb of intemperance. I beseech you 




obligations to those who should be dear to them, and squander not only 
their money, but their wealth of soul and intellect in the intoxicating 
bowl.'* She passed out. 

Then came an old woman, bowed by the infirmities of years, whose 
son had often been at the jovial board of Mr. Higgins. She pleaded 
with him as only a mother can plead, when she has seen her hopes 
scattered as a bursting bubble. '^ Ah," said she, in a trembling voice, 
" I have followed out the winding ways of my eldest born — the joy of 
my soul, the pride of my eye, have traced his path in all his degra- 
dation from a state of temperance to that of intemperance, when he 
has forsaken his poor old mother, tottering on the borders of the 
grave, and clings to his brandy with all the devotedness with which 
he should have cherished me, now that the world has lost its charms 
for me.** 

Thirteen women severally presented themselves. Each had a glow- 
ing, burning word for the man. At first, his tongue seemed paralyzed ; 
but, at last, he exclaimed, ^^ Good God, what do the women mean ? " 

^' Oh, nothing," said the thirteenth woman, *' only that there are 
twelve more of us, waiting to give you a call. We are taking this way 
to express our sentiments. We can^t vote on the Temperance question, 
and so we have banded ourselves together, as the old man bound his 
faggots, and are determined that we will give you no peace, till you 
quit this infernal business. We are strong enough to destroy your 
casks, break your bottles, decanters, &c., and clear your store " — and at 
this she cast a significant glance around her, not knowing what she 
might be tempted to do as a dernier ressort — ^^ but we don^t believe 
in physical violence. We cannot exercise legal suasion, and this is a 
sample of our moral suasion. You men make laws for us, so we have 
come to the conclusion that we have a perfect right to instruct those 
who execute our wills ; and who so well as the poor women, who have 
felt in their own families this most direful curse, can represent the 
terrible effects of it in its true light ? We don't mean to wait this year 
to petition the Legislature as we did last winter. Then, we went from 
house to house and obtained several thousand names and sent a long roll, 
several yards in length, asking for a law to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, but the Legislature sent us back the scornful words, that 
' It is the petition of only women and children ! ' Pity women were 
created I Now we are determined that we will clear this town of all 
the purlieus of iniquity that tempt our fathers, brothers, husbands, and 
sons away from their firesides. The men tell us that they have done 
all that they can, and yet they have the ballot-box ; and now they call 
upon us to help them, and we will choose our own weapons — our own 
method of attack." 
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" << Bat you donH mean to torment me 2 " meekly interrogated Mr. 
Higgins. 

'^Torment you? " responded she. *^ We have not thought a word 
about that. But, as I have previously said, our plans are matured, and 
we are not to be deterred by any obstacle. We give you fair warning. 
We intend to cdl upon you every morning and every afternoon, tSl 
you demolish all these decanters and implements of Satan's war. Tou 
surely will not object to our calling and saying a few friendly words to 
you, especially as here so many of our brethren congregate and pass a 
pleasant evening. We have concluded that if it be meet for them to 
come here, it is well for us to come too. We have to receive them to 
our heu-th -stones, when you turn them from your doors intoxicated ; 
BO we think we can endure the contamination there may be in the 
atmosphere of die room, and that if we are cautious it will not prove 
infectious. Farewell, Mr. Hi^ns I I have made you a long call ; but 
remember that I shall come again this afternoon." 

^^ Stop I stop ! " cried Mr. Higgins, alarmed — ^^ are the ladies really 
determined to annoy me in this way? " 

^^ They don't wish to annoy you, but they are reallv determined to 

five you no peace. You may rest assured of the truth of that. You 
now when a woman wills, she wills, &c. But I must hasten on my 
way to give an opportunity to the other twelve who are waiting." 

^* Stop 1 do stop ! I beseech yon to tell the women not to come, and 
ni think the matter over, and perhaps 111 quit." 

*' We have waited, till 'forbearance is no longer a virtue.' We have 
pondered this matter till our brains are furrowed with thought. K we 
wait longer, perhaps our dearest friends may fall victims on this altar 
of Moloch. Not no! we will not wait another dayl Perhaps the mis* 
fortunes of Mrs. Lowly may have been increased, because we have 
waited thus long. Now it remains for us to make reparations to her 
lovely daughter, whose childhood has been so dark and dreary." 

^* But you will let me rest for a few days, to think the matter over ? 
This is so unexpected, and' then, perhaps " 

*• We can't tamper with you any longer. I tell you, Mr. Higgins, 
^the women are coming, the women are coming,' and they will mllow 
the track of the rum-seller as the hound does that of the flying deer." 

** Well, well, don't have any more women come here, I beseech you, 
and I will quit the business when I've sold out my stock on hand, if 
the women will only let me alone." 

'^When you've sold out damnation 1 Aht ahl I fear your easks 
would be unfailing. You would be like the half-famished wolf, who 
wanted the shepherd to allow him to watch his flock of sheep, telling 
him that he would eat only the dead lambs ; but the wise and sagacious 
shepherd feared that all his lambs would be considered either sick or 
dead. No, no ; that argument is not to the point. It is too late in 
the day for you to stop our mouths in that way. We demand entire 
capitulation, ere we will cease our attack." 

'* Have you no mercy ? " 

" None, if you call that mercy." 
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I *^ Pat would you hwe me'giYe up a lucrative b^8iIle8s 7 " 
' " I appe?il to you in the name of womanhood, whether vou have not, 
directly or indirectly, made countless numbers of your fellow -creatvires 
give up their husiness through your instrumentality ? Now, say the 
word, Mr. Higgins ; surrender yourself, nobly." 

After some hesitation, he said, "I will certainly do it, if you will tell 
the women not to come and talk with me, for I could bear anytliing 
^Ise but this." 

" Very well, Mr. Higgins, I will carry the glad tidipga, and you 
shall not be troubled if you adhere to your word. But we shall 
be on the look-out to see whether your word is reliable or not. If so, 
you shall have our blessing. But, if not——'* 

" Oh 1 I wiU, I will.'' 

" We also want you to induce all your associates to vote for us. 
Shall we call again to see you about that ?'* 

" Qh, no ! nq I no r I'll do it cerUinly." 

The ladies then retired, having done" good work there, and visited 
two other f;roggeries. These were the three principal licensed estab- 
lishments in the place, and they knew that if these were demolished, 
they would have a strong foothold. At first, the men swore and jeered, 
but they were finally over-persuaded. 

Then a committee of the most efficient ladies in their society called on 
a Mr. Chipman, who was the nominee for senator. They went to ask 
him his opinion on the subject of Licenses and the Prohibitory Law. At 
first, he waived the question by fulsome compliments on the good they 
were accomplishing in society, and that man would be desolate enough 
in the world without woman, as a ministering angel, to bless and cheer 
him on his way. They pressed their interrogatories, and he soon saw 
that it was something more than a child's play, that they were really in 
earnest, and then he changed his tactics, and said, *^ Keally, ladies, I 
do not think this is your appropriate sphere." 

" Please do not use that word," said Martha Glover ; " I really 
despise that term. As a good friend has remarked, * the very word 
implies a circle,' and I think woman has been circumscribed about long 
enough. Speak of woman's duties, woman's obligations, for these run 
parallel with those of roan, and extend on to infinity." 

" But, really, I should like to know what interest woman has in 
politics." 

^^ Only so far as she is the subject of ^ right or wrong system of 
politics." 

^^ Miss Glover, let us be iViends, as of old ; but I don't wish to argue 
this matter with, you and your friends ; and, without any supererogation 
of authority on my part, I must tell you that I think if women would 
attend to home duties, and take care of their children, they would be 
doing far more for their country than meddling with laws which they 
can neither understand nor improve," 

^^Mr. Chipman, without casting the shadow of a doubt on your 
integrity, will you allow me to tell y^u t}i^ J have no home duties or 

o 2 
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children. Others of these ladies woiildn*t wash dishes, cook dinners, 
or mend clothing, if they stayed at home. To be sure they might make 
pretty little things to wear, embroider, plait, and ruffle, till their minds 
would see nothing but an embroidered field before it. We> believe 
in a division of labour. Some in the scale of humanity are capacitated 
for no higher duties than drudgery; but the humblest human soul 
has aspirations for development. It may be bound and fettered by 
the bigotries and conventionalities of the past, and its powers may 
be latent. A molten fire may rage in the souPs depths for years, but 
in an unexpected moment, the imbedded lava of thought will no longer 
remain in the confines which have crippled its expansion, but will find 
vent. Our fathers proclaim loudly every year, that *' man is endowed . 
with certain inalienable rights — of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.* Woman has an occasion to protest against this declaration, 
or to form a new constitution — a new code of laws. The drunkard's 
wife has no right to life. Her life- pulses are retarded ; weeping tears 
of blood from her anguished heart, she, who had the divine right 
to stay on the earth threescore years and ten, lies down in a premature 
grave ; or, like one faithful and noble-hearted woman, whom none of 
us can ever forget, the body may have life while the soul is engulfed 
in endless night. That woman's daughter will always go in and out 
among us, the moral avenger of her mother's wrongs ; and through 
her, of the legal wrongs of womanhood. The drunkard's wife has not 
the right to liberty. She cannot come or go but at the bidding of 
her lord and master ; who may chain her like a dog, beat her like a 
brute, and yet she be compelled to toil on unceasingly, to administer to 
his wants and propensities. Has she a right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness ? An absurdity I The drunkard^s wife has not this iundamental 
right that man claims. She will watch over the couch on which a 
drunken husband reposes ; she will bind up his wounds ; she will pour 
in the oil of kindness, and perhaps be repaid by taunts, threats, and 
blows ; the robbery of her children, her wages, and even her ward- 
robe. Bind the winds in their caverns, command the ice to leave the 
poles, chain the waves that they no longer roll, arrest the sun in his 
diurnal course — then you may succeed in arresting the progress of 
woman, when she is once aroused to a sense of her wrongs. 

«( ( When man can bind the waters 
That they no longer roll, 
Then let him forge the fetters 
To clog the hnman sonL 

" * Till then a voice is stealing 
From earth and sea and sky, 
And to the soul revealing 
Its immortality. 

** * The swift wind chants the numbers 
Careering o'er the sea, 
And Earth, aronsed from slombers, 
Be-schoes, aiiL be free ! * 
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** We have God-given powers and energies ; and because we feel a 
necessity for wider fields of development, we are not surprised that 
obloquy and reproach are cast upon us, for there has never been a 
new thought suggested, a new science developed, which has not been 
stigmatized in its infancy. We, as women, claim protection for our- 
selves and our families. We are ruled by laws, and is it not feasible 
that we should have something to say in reference to what shall be 
the laws, and the character of those who make them for us ? These 
are some of the reasons why women should be interested even more 
than men in legislation ; because, without having a voice in making 
the laws, they are governed by their decrees. We are, at the present 
time, interested in tne great Temperance issue. When that shall have 
been decided, the struggle will still go on unceasingly. We feel that, 
as your cmstituenU^ we have a right to know your opinions on this 
Temperance question." 

^^My constituents?" sarcastically exclaimed Mr. Chipman. 

*' Yes, ^our constituents, if your principles suit us ; otherwise, we 
shall feel m duty bound to canvass for some other candidate." 

^* What under the heavens do you mean, ladies ? " 

*' Men have been telline us for ages that we were angels, that we 
exercised a wonderful influence ; and because we cannot go to the 
polls, we intend really to canvass and elect some candidate who will do 
our bidding, and see if we actually do possess the power attributed to 
us. When I say we like your political sentiments, I beg you will not 
think I use man*s weapons, and take it us flattery. Yes, we are willing 
to have you represent us, if you are only right on the Prohibitory 
Law. It is much easier for us to talk to you here than to send to you 
our petitions ; for then you may forget that we are your constituents, 
and treat us as if we were only women. Will you please to tell us 
candidly vour opinions ?" 

^' I will frankly say to you. Miss Glover, that I have been quite 
undecided as to the course I should take on this subject, which now 
agitates the public mind. I did question its constitutionality, legality, 
kc.j and probably I might, under these considerations, have given my 
vote on the negative side. I had never thought of the ^ woman's phase ' 
of the question. But, in view of the wrongs she suffers, I will pledge 
myself to use faithfully all my influence to banish alcohol in its 
every form from the earth." 

The next day after Mr. Higgins* visitation, to the astonishment of 
all the people, wine, brandy, and gin flowed freely in the streets 
before that hotel. Mr. Hi^gins resolved that he would never again 
sell a drop of the intoxicatmg draught. 

^^ Why, what's the meaning of this ? " said Br. Marvin, who came 
in for his morning dram. 

" What a loss of property I" said another. 

" Can*t you give it away ?" whined a third. 

^'Whafs happened to Mr. Higgins?" said another man, who Was 
trying to dip up some in a glass. 
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^' n will make itie boyd drunk,^* said another. 

^*It means, friends,** quoth Mr. Higgins, *^that I am sick of being 
the Devil's agent, and now t intend to let him do his own work, if he 
vill, without any of my aid or contrivance." 

^^ Ah ! his .daughter has turned a preacher," sarcastically S2ud Mr. 
Marvin. 

"I tell you what it is, Brother Marvin" — and tears, actual bond 
fide tears, gUstened in the eyes of Mr. Higgins as he spoke — "I can't 
forget Mr. Lowly's awful visitation ! Besides, my son James, that boy 
on whom I have doated, is treading the same path. - He told me this 
morning, that if he knew he should lose his soul if he did not stop 
drinking brandy, he could not help doing it, and 1 daily expect he 
will come to some awful death. Br. Marvin, Pm going to vote the 
Temperance ticket this year, aiid want you to vote the same, and we 
must muster a stxong regiment on the good sidei as we have previously 
on the wrong." 

*'Well, Br.Hiffgins, IVe been feeling for a long time just as if something 
dreadful would happen to us if we didn't do better ; though, you know, 
I've always been a moderate drinker, and never took too much ; but 
them wimmin have been at me, and I can't resist ihem, and I've prp- 
mised sweet Mary Lowly that I'd vote the temperance ticket for 
her sake.*' 

Again the day of election came ; and again there was a mighty 
l^hirlwind as to which party should prevail — the license or no-license, 
xtie result this year was No License, Mi*. Beal wa& chosen niayor, 
Mr. Cbipman senator, aixd the whole Temperance ticket was elected 
bya^ strong majority. 

Did Mr. Higgins' reformation save his soi^? Ah, no! it was too 
late ! His ambition was gone ; his nervous system was disorganized ; 
and every high and noble purpose was supplanted by the deeire for 
rum ana brandy. The poor, sickly, nervous motSer could never 
kccount for the fact that her son should love his brandy more than he 
did his parents ; but the father said, ^^ It is a just retribution to us 
froiri an angry God. We have violated His law, and now our sine are 
visited on our child." 

Cbiild we unroll the scroll of history, we should see that everywhere 
the ^ina of parents are transmitted to their children, . The mother sank 
ibto a decliiie, and sleeps her last sleep. That son how sleeps by her 
aid^e in a drunkard's grave. The father tries to retrieve his past mis- 
doings, but the iron has entered his soul. He has converted his bar- 
room into a reading-room for young men : there is but little happiness 
!br him. His sleep is disturbed by visions of broken-hearted wives, 
imploring him, from the depth of their souls, to ref\ise their husbands 
liquor ; hungry and ragged children, deprived of their childhood and 
youth, made premature men and women, bjr want and abject poverty, 
through his instrumentality. He turns in his bed, but a new picture of 
want and misery meets his mental eye. He rises from his couch, and 
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the awM images, like mental hallueinationS) still pursue him, as phan- 
toms, to remind him of the past. 

Oh, i9 there not ail awful punishment meted out to those who tempt 
the innocent? They make for themselves a hed of thistles! They 
plait for their hrows a crown of thorns 1 They sow tears, and thev reap 
eternal damnation to their souls I Enyy not, child of want, the ill- 
earned gains of the prince who sleeps on a hed of down ; they are like 
the roses showered by angels on the devils, in a celebrated painting by 
Betsch. To the angels they were rOses, but the devils writhed under 
them as under fire. So, though he takes thy scanty pittance, which to 
thee would be an enrichment, yet to him it is an impoverishment ot 
80ul, and will prove ^^ a worm that never dies " to torment and disturb 
him for ever I 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FUBTflibit tLtrtLAnove. 

^^ AsB you ill this morning, Nora ! " said her father to her a tew days 
after the election. ^^ I fear the excitement of the last few weeks has 
been too much for yoi^ : an unearthly pallor shades your cheeks." 

'^ I have had sucn frightful dreams, father, fbr the last three nights 
that I cannot throw off their depressing influences. Father, either 
Charles is not dead, or I sh^l soon tlejoin him in the spirit-land." 

^^ Dismiss these unpleasaUt doubts, daughter, these thoughts which 
will only harass you. I have no faith in dreams or visions." 

** Neither have I, father, usually. But Charles seemed to approach 
my bedside, wan and attenuated, as if in the last stages of consump- 
tion. I stretched out my arm6 to clasp him, but he fe^ed away like a 
flfaadow every time I attempted to touch him, crying * Lost, lost, lost 
fbr ever!'" 

'^ Don't be superstitious, Nora. You were probably over-fatigued 
when you retired, so that your slumbers were interrupted or broken." 

" But, father, why should I dream thus for three successive nights ?" 

*^ It is strange, my dear ; but i want you to forget these dreams, and 
prepare to take a ride with me. And let me tell you, for your en- 
eofiri^ement, that our senator thinks the success of the election is 
owing chiefly to the strenuous eflbrts of the ladies." 

^* Oh, father 1 if I had only made such exertions years ago, perhaps 
I should now have been happy with Charles and my little Willy and 
Nelly." 

While they were thus engaged in conversation the door bell rang, and 
Mr. Amy was ushered into the parlour. Nora was surprised to see him, 
for fthe had heard of the death of his wife, that he had subsequently taken 
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his departure for Europe, where she supposed that he was still travel- 
ling. The sight of him revived the old associations connected with 
her New York life, and was exceedingly painful to her, for she re- 
garded him as the prime author of all her woes. He took her hand 
and would have kissed it, hut she involuntarily drew it back from his 
grasp. 

" Blessed angel ! " said he, *' how my spirit has yearned to see you I 
During all my European tour your image was daguerreot3rped in my 
heart, and though I saw many of Italians fair daughters, yet none had 
attractions for me. I tried to drown my sorrows by foreign travel ; I 
roamed from city to city, visited galleries of the fine arts, magnificent 
churches and castles, wandered through elegant parks, sailed down the 
Bhine, ascended the Alps, yet evervwhere I pined for the society of a 
congenial friend. Wearied with tne excitement and dissipation of an 
European life, I returned to my native land, but no fond mfe was here 
to welcome me, and I have been wandering for many weeks in quest of 
you till I find you here, in your happy home, and that the last few 
years have wrought wonderful changes in us all. I remember Nora 
]Beal, the belle of the town at the time of her marriage ; but as a 
matron, Mrs. Wentworth, I find your youthful charms matured. As a 
full-grown peach is more lovely to the eye and luscious to the taste, so 
experience has given more weight to your character, and sorrow, which 
has pencilled your brow with its dark lines, has rendered your features 
more beautiful. Nora, I come to ask you to be my bride ; to adorn my 
saloons with that majestic grace and those soft liquid eyes which sparkle 
with a diamond light ! " 

Nora started back, almost horror-struck, and was at a loss how to 
reply to his flattering words. When she first returned to her native 
home, as she began to mingle in society, tiiere was a loadstone around 
her heart. She avoided every allusion to the past, to her husband and 
departed children. She spent hours in the loneliness of her room, 
weeping over her sad remembrances. Gradually the activities of life 
absorbed her attention. She became interested in labours of love 
among the people, and a cloud seemed to be lifted from her soul. 
Then she was happy in conversing about those whom she expected to 
meet in the blest mansions of eternal happiness, and her despair-like 
grief gave way to her joyous anticipations. She lived not so much in 
me present as for the luture. 

*^ Mr. Amy, all my afiections are entombed with my husband, and 
though many worthy suitors have asked my hand and heart since my 
bereavement, yet I should consider it a sacrilege to the memory of my 
only love to wed again.'' 

" Mrs. Wentworth, don't you believe that the same person can love 
more than one object ? " 

^ " When that love is not fully met I do. Difierent persons call forth 
difierent qualities of mind, and though I grant that frequently, when 
the most sacred of all ties is broken by death, the survivor forms a 
new bond more binding than the first, I, Mr. Amy, can never love 
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another. When I married the deepest founts in my heart were un- 
sealed. It was with no childish freak or capricious whim that I entered 
the union. Alcohol separated us for a time, but Charles reformed en- 
tirely, and we again spent many happy days together till our little home 
was destroyed by the devouring element, and Charles went forth to seek 
his fortune, and was lost, as we suppose, by shipwreck. But I shall be 
his spirit-bride, and the little time we shall be separated on earth will be 
short, and I can find constant channels for the outgushings of my sym- 
pathies and affections in my daily ministrations among the poor ; there- 
fore, I bee you will at once and for ever desist from sucn a request. 
Seek another bride for your home, whose heart-strings have not been 
broken and almost withered as mine are." 

^^ We have both drank the bitter waters of affliction," replied Mr. 
Amy. " I could not expect you would give me the freshness of youth- 
ful love. No, I would be contented if you would consent to grace my 
halls by your presence. If I could but gaze on your lovely counte- 
nance, I would wait years for love to spring up in your heart, which I 
would strive to win." 

*^ I cannot be your bride, Mr. Amy. I can think of no earthly motive 
that would induce me to wed you or any other being." 

*^ If you knew as much about the character of Charles Wentworth as 
I do, you would not cherish his memory quite as sacredly as you do 
now," said Mr. Amy, leeringly. 

^* Mr. Amy, why do you wish to tantalize me by such base insinuations 
against one who has never wronged you byword or deed? Is it not 
enough for you to see me widowed, without adding another drop to my 
cup of sorrow, dready overflowing? " 

" Mrs. Wentworth, I speak the truth." 

*' I beg you, let us close this interview, Mr. Amy. It is exceedingly 
unpleasant to me, and it must be to you, I know not the sinister 
motive that has induced you to fan a flame that was smouldering in 
ashes. But if you should swear by the eternal hills that Charles 
Wentworth was base or immoral, unless these qualities were ex- 
hibited under the influence of alcohol, I would not believe you. I 
have told you of his entire reformation for the last three years of his 
life, and during that whole period he was one of the noblest specimens 
of humanity, had an extensive practice, and was greatly esteemed in 
the community where he lived for his uprightness, integrity, and legal 
skill. You know how he prospered in ]New York for a time, and you 
doubtless know who tempted him to partake of the intoxicating cup, 
which robbed him of his manhood and dethroned his reason," said 
Nora, who was greatly incensed. " Let the dead rest in their graves, 
and disturb not the happiness of the living by detailing their real or 
imaginary defects." 

^^ Mrs. Wentworth, I have a note for you to read in the retu-ement 
of your own room. No other eye should see it but yours, as it is 
designed for you alone. I leave your presence now, but in a few days 
I wfil call and see you again. Till then, farewell. Perhaps, when 
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next we meet^ yoa will be more propitious to my sait, and less serere 
in your treatment of me." 

" Cherish no such hopes, Mr. Amy. Though it might be a pleasant 
illusion for you, yet my strict regard for truth forbids my raising 
expectations which will nerer be realized, and my severity is ndthing 
more tfaati justice demands." 

Kora retired to her room and read the fallowing note, erery word <^ 
whieh burned into her soul like fire : — 

*^ Dbar Nora, — ^I, who was once rour husband, still lite, but the 
mark of Cain is on my brow. I shall always be ^ Tagabond On the 
earth — shall waste mf days as a galky-slave^ 'ndatfa prison walls. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Amy I was cbmmitied under a fictitious 
name, and through his instrumentality t was saved ironi' the mur- 
derer's fate, and my punishment commuted to imprisonment for life. 
Mr. Amy alone is acquamted with the whole dfiyr, and the secret 
of my identity will die with him if you will accede to the terlns he 
requires. The physical torture of death would be trivial compared to 
the thought that I should bring a stigma upon the family nahte o£ 
your father, honoured for so many generations — that out child should 
be taunted as the child of a murderer, and, though innoeeiitt snfFer for 
the sins of the guilty! I would have spared you this knowledge, 
Nora, could I have done so. You may agonize for a time at this 
blighting of your proudest hopes ; still, let the feeling that I am 
unworthy of your regard and affection suffice to l^ot me ftom your 
meihory, save as a dark cloud that has obscured yoiir barpjpiness for a 
time. 1 now propose that you allow Mr. Amy to procure a divdree from 
me of a lawyer, who will be sworn to seoteey. Let the world believe 
me dead, as I am in name. Would 1 were in rfeality, as I shall always 
be to you I Link your destiny with that Of my friend, Mr. Amy. He 
has adored you for years, is wealthy, intelligent, respected, moves in 
the best society, and will restore you to the position from which, bv 
my intemperate habits, I hurled you, as from a mountain cliff. Look 
not upon him as I once did, as tne one who tempted me, and taught 
me to love the intoxicating bowl. He acted only in accordance with 
the society in which he mingled. Nora, this is my last request to 
you. If you comply with it, I shall feel that, in part, yoa will have 
been recompensed for all your sorrows. 

'^ Farewell, Nora ; may Grod's choicest blessifag ever attend you« is 
the prayer of your unworthy friend, '' Charles WeNtworth." 

Nora, overpowered by her feelings, sank on the floor, weeping m the 
wildest manner. 

Her sister Ella came into her room, and seeing her dishevelled hazt 
and downcast mien said, ^^ Nora, Ndra 1 what has troubled you ? "J 

Nora gave her the note to read, as she wanted some One to sympa- 
thize with her in this peculiar trial. Ella threw it indignantly oh the 
floor after she had read it, and then tore it into fragments, exclaiming^ 
*^ I believe it is all a hoax of his own manu&cture to frighten yon into 
submission, and I would not be mflueneed by it m the Icfast. No, 
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Kota, if he had real affection for you he would not ooette yod lo 
marry him, especially as he knows you do not lore him. If b^ had a 
spark of eenerosity or manliness in his nature, he would not hare 
brought tnat letter to terrify you into suhinission.** 

*^ I restrained my emotions during oiir interriew, Ella, bul I regard 
him as the interloper who has been the destroyer of niy joys. He 
first lured Charles to drink alcohol, and enticed him on in all hie 
downward career, and now he wishes to plunge the dagger Mill 
deeper by asking me to wed him. I loathe, I abhor him ; and if I 
had ever loved him, this letter, and the spirit he mamfested ai our 
interview, would crush all my love and change it hito hate. Biiti 
Ella, suppose this letter should be reliable ; suppose Mr. Amy has 
such a secret locked up in his confidence ; suppose Charles shomd be 
still living,— oh, my God! death would be preferable to sueh an 
alternative. But, for the last week, I have had premmiitiOni that 
something terrible would happen. I have had such frightful dreaais 
as never troubled me before. I had rather live With Charles, even if 
he had committed the greatest of all crimes, than with Mr. Amy^ if lie 
were an angel.*' 

Taking up the fragments of the note, she said, '*This is certainly 
the handwriting of Charled. Is it possible that he cotiUL have wtitten 
it? God forbid 1" 

**Nora, when Mr. Amy calls again, m^et him with calmness, as 
though you had not received this letter. If he makes allusions to H, 
pretend to him that it is a phantasmagoria of his own mind, and die 
not allow him to think that there is a shadow of truth about it. t 
think that it is a forgery." 

We will leave the two friends conversing together, and take a retro- 
spective glance, reader, at scenes which have transpired, of which we 
have had no cognizance. We ^ill trace more tninutely the Wanderings 
of our friend, Charles Wentworth, after he left Nora, in search of a new 
home where he could again pitch his tent. He had letters of recom- 
mendation to gentlemen of eminence, who resided in various towns oa 
the banks of the Mississippi, and he thought he would visit the nold€ 
'* Father of Waters," and that he could certainly find a desitable loca- 
tion in a few weeks. As he embarked on board of the steamer, which 
was crowded with passengers, he thought he heard a familiar voice. 
Tbrnifag round, he was surprised to see Mr. Amy, whom he thought 
was still iu Europe. The recognition was mutual, and, shaking each 
other by the hand, they went to a retired part of the boat and then 
detailed their experiences since they had seen each other. Mr. Amy 
Said he was travelling for pleasure, and to witness the scenery oi the 
country. '' But where are you going, Charles ?" 

" To look me up a new home, where I can once again be happy." 

" But how does Nora enjoy her western life, so fiur away from all 
her friends?" 

** Nora is an angel— the star of my lif^. She has always eneouri^ed 
me in all my noble aspurations ana holy impulses. I owe all I have 
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•ehieved for the last three years to her inflaence. Nothing but stem 
necessity would have compelled me to leave her, but I hope that this 
separation will only be of a few weeks' duration." 

They whiled away the hours very pleasantly, for Mr. Amy could 
be agreeable in conversation, and he gave Charles an interesting ac- 
count of his travels abroad. The day was very unpleasant, cold, rainy 
and windy, so tiiat the turbid waters were unusually ruffled. Charles 
could never sail many hours on the water, however smooth it might 
be, without experiencing sea-sickness. He resisted, as lone as he 
could, yielding to the indescribable sensation ; but he was obliged to 
interrupt Mr. Amy in the midst of a story, telling him that he could 
not sit up longer. 

^ What, sea-sick on a river ? I don't know how you would feel out 
at sea, when the waves rise mountain high." 

*'It is, nevertheless, true. I always suffer on the water," said 
Charles. 

^' There is no use in your suffering all day : it is perfect folly. I 
have some pure brandy in a flask which I always keep in my pocket. 
A little of it would relieve you immediately." 

'* Mr. Amy, I have signed the Temperance pledge, and for the last 
three years I have not tasted a drop of any stimulant ; and I have been 
much happier for this abstinence." 

'^ Oh, yes, that is very well, and I am rejoiced that you have done 
so. But when a person is sick, it is a verv different affair ; so you 
needn't have any scruples about taking a little, for I know you would 
be all the better for it." 

" Well, ril suffer a while first, Mr. Amy, for I fear almost to smell 
good brandy; and though I joined the church where I last lived, yet I 
refrained from drinking wine at the communion table, that my uiirst 
need not be enkindled aeain. Oh, Mr. Amy, you don't know anything 
about the struggles of tne intemperate man who wants to reform, and 

Set he has so little self-control that, though he would give worlds if 
e had them rather than yield to his appetite, still the thirst is quench- 
less and imperious in its demands, and he sins continually against his 
conscience and better nature." 

Charles was over-exhausted before he left home, and he lay tossing 
on his bed, when the tempter whispered, "Perhaps a very little 
brandy would ^ve you strength. If so, you are stupid to remain 
here all day, without trying to alleviate this deathly sickness. You 
will not be such a fool as to make a beast of yourself. You should 
have more self-control." 

He called Mr. Amy back and told him to give him but a small 
portion of the brandy. 

'^ I cannot take so much. Amy. Four back half of it." 

*' You want to drink enough to cure you. Lie still tUl the influence 
passes off, and Til see ^at you are not harmed." 

Mr. Amy poured some into another glass, and, as he drank it, said, 
'' Here's to the health of Mrs. Wentworth, the fairest of the fair." 
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' ^^ Name her not m the same breath in which you drink brandy. It 
would pollute her pure spirit.*^ 

"Excuse me, Charles. I meant no ill; but here, take this, and 
you'll be strengthened." 

Charles drank the portion, and, anon, the deep-seated thirst, which 
had lain dormant for several years, like a sleeping lion, and which he 
vainly thought would never be enkindled, was aroused, and he called 
for another and still another portion, till he became insensible, and he 
remained thus till the steamer had passed the various places where he 
had designed stopping, and arrived at New Orleans. Charles was 
scarcely able to walk, but Mr. Amy took him in a carriage to one of the 
principal hotels in the city, and proposed to him to spend a week, ex- 
amining the " lions" of the city. Mr. Amy drew a class of gay young 
men around him who drank wine and frequented gambling saloons, 
and they passed two or three weeks before Charles was scarcely aware 
that a week had elapsed. Forgotten were his faithful promises to 
write to his wife. His mind was all absorbed in the pleasures of the 

I)as8ing hour, till in a moment of contrition, he wrote a confessional 
etter, telling her how he had been tempted again and how he had 
fallen, but tnat he was determined to break the fetters which were 
around him, and leave the very next day for a certain place, where he 
desired her to write to him a letter of forgiveness ; that, though he had 
fallen into a low abyss, he intended to retrace his steps immediately, 
and if he died, he would never touch another drop of alcohol. The 
mail which would have carried this letter was on the shipwrecked 
steamer, which Nora supposed bore her husband to a watery grave. 

Still the fascinations were around him, and in his moments of remorse 
Mr. Amy was always on hand, to hurry him off to the theatre, and 
other places of amusement, to drown his feelings of repentance. 

The company of gamblers, which Mr. Amy had collected around 
him, soon fleeced him of all his money, and he was in this Southern 
city, with no resources, no business, no reputation, surrounded by a flock 
of wolves in men's clothing. He had no scruples then in gambling, for 
he hoped to win back what he had lost. Thus he spent his time, 
drinking and carousing, while his poor forsaken wife was suffering in 
the lowest depths of poverty and sickness in New York, till she went 
to her early home. Mr. Amy did not allow him much time for thought 
or reflection, and when, in a moment of remorse, he resolved to give up 
everything, brandy was always the resource, and when that lost its 
efficacy, they resorted to drugs. 

Will the reader ask why Mr. Amy, a man of wealth, should thus 
delight in the degradation of one whom he had victimized ? K so, we 
will only direct the reader to facts in every-day life, and he will every- 
where see the oppressor crush the oppressed, till life is almost extinct. 

One nieht this coierie of " high-bloods" met around the gaming-table. 
Their stakes were high, and the excitement was great. A difference ot 
opinion arose and all participated in the contest. Words gave place to 
blows, when a man, who stood near Charles, fired a pistol at hi» 
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Mita^iiiift, whoeiiBd, *^OI^a»ywife«Ild chilli" and fell 4e^mthe 
floor, with but one eroan. The house wm cleared ; but Charles "^m 80 
weak and intoxicated tktt he could not moye. The police soon gathered 
to see what was the cause of the affray, and found no one but the dead 
man lying on the floor^ and Charles with a pistol by his side, on the 
table, and blood on his sleeye. 

*' What you been domg here ? *' roughly said the officer. << 4> 
pretty business this.'' 
^' I haint done nothing," stammered Charles Wentworth. 
*^ Nothing, but kill a human being ! " 
" / haven't killed anybody." 
*' What your don« with this yer pistol ? " 
( ''I didn't fire that pistol." 

The oilKcer took it up, aadseeiiig the initials^' J. W." engraved on it, 
said, loud enough for him to hear, " Yes, yes, here is ample proof— 
enough to kill twenty men. I'ye got yon, old crow, so that you can't 
eseape my dutches." 

Turning to his comimde, he said, '^ Call the coroner and have an in- 
quest on this man." — ^To Charles, he added, " Come here, you fellow — 
come along with me, I have a word for you." 

^' Where do you want me to go ? I want to see my wife and children," 
ejaculated Charles, in a feeble, drunken tone. 

*'*' Wife and, children will be none the better for being yours, I'm 
thinking. Pity the poor things, if this comes to their ears. They'd 
better never been bom ; but come along with me, I am in a hurry," 
Charles tried to rise, but he hadn't strenffth to move a limb. 
'' Get up, I tell you, and follow me," said the officer. 
** I can't ; I'm idck. I want to go home to have my wife take care 
of me." 

** I'll take care of yer honour. I'm accustomed to look after such 
birds." 

He called for help, and soon they procured a carriage and took 
Charles off, who made no resistance. He thought he was going to his 
home, but was so bewildered that he lost his self-recollection and could 
not realize where he was, or what had happened. When he came to 
his senses, he rubbed his eyes, looked around him, and found that he 
was lying on a bed of straw, in a narrow room, the ceiling, sides, and 
floor of which were stone. It was hroad daylight, but a few glimmering 
rays of the sun were emitted through iron gratings. A stopl was 
standing bv the side of the bed, on which was a cup of water. He 
knew that he must be in prison, but how he came there he eould not 
divine. He was still very weak and could not sit up in his bed. A 
man soon put a pair of grey eyes through a crevice in his door. J^e 
concluded that he must be the keeper, kA he thought he WQuld nltgmpt 
to discover why he was compelled to remain there* 
"Where am I?" 

" In the Prison," gruffly responde4 the man. 

• "Why am I here?" 
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^^ Yon needn't pretend, like all the rest, to be so yfery ignorant aiK>ttt 
yonrself." 

** How long have I been here ? " 

" Only a few days." 

^^ How long have I to stay in this awM place ? ^' 

^' That depends on circumstances. I rather think not long,'' said the 
gaoler, doggedly. ^^ We don't keep such as you a great while before 
they * spring them up.* " 

^^ WhtX do you mean? I should think that you would pity me in my 
weakened condition, and not try to increase my woe. Bo you know 
anything about my friend, Mr. Amy ? He will not surely allow this 
roughness on your part." 

^' Friends are not of mudi acccount in such cases as yours. James 
Wait." 

^^ Ton mistake the man. That is not my name." 

^^ Just as Mr. Amy said," replied the gaoler. " He told me that you 
would swear that you were another person. So just please to save 
your strength and do not talk to me in that way, for I have my duty to 
discharge, and you had better be quiet." 

«' Bid Mr. Amy tell you that?" angrily exclaimed Charles.' ^'He 
has known me from my boyhood." 

*^ That's just what he said, and that you had spells of delirium, and 
that one of their evidences was, that you would pretend to be soma- 
body else. We have all kinds of subjects here, so you can't play the 
'possum over me." 

*'But why am I to 'stay in this loathsome hole? What dread^ 
crime have I committed that I am thus debased ? " 

'* In a drunken frolic you shot a man a few weeks since, aad as soon 
as you are able you are to have your trial for murder. That's a crime 
black enough, isn't it, to rest on one man's conscience ? " 

Charles clenched his hands and tore his hair, infuriated almost to 
madness, exclaiming, ^^ Shot a man I It is as base a falsehood as was 
ever ^bricated I I never used a pistol in my life I " 

'^ l^at's a whacker, for the pistol is saved that has your initials en- 
graved on it ; besides, your shirt-sleeve had blood on it, and there were 
no other persons in the room at the time, and Mr. Amy testifies that he 
left you fiJone with the man." 

'^ Mr. Amy ? Why, he is the impprtant witness in the case, and can 
swear to you that I never used pistols, and have never had any dispo- 
sition to game or hunt. He's got me into a scrape, and he ought to 
help me out of it." 

*^ A man that will kill will lie. It's of no use for you to add false- 
hood to crime. Ton had better confess it at once, for the testimony is 
so conclusive that you will have no chance to save your neck from 
* Jack Ketch's halter ' this time, I fear. I presume you have deserved 
it times enough afore." 

*' Bo you £iow with whom you are talking? " 

^^ I told you, James Wait ; but it makes no difimrenee with us who 
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people are outside of these iron doors. All persons on whom they torn 
their hinges are on the same level, whether the individual has heen 
a governor, or is one of the common people.. The onlv question is, 
*' Guilty, or not guilty ? ' and the poor creatures have the same fare, 
the same conveniences and comforts;'' at which he laughed scorn- 
fully, looking around at the bare walls in the room, scarcely fit for swine 
to inhabit. 

Charles closed his eyes in abject despair. He had been poor, he 
had done many mean things under the influence of alcohol, but he had 
never been really culpable or guilty in the eyes of the world, and now 
the charge, '^ gmlty of murder," rang in his ears. It surely was some 
mental delusion, and not a reality. ^* Was it possible," thought he, 
^^ that the man who had received the plaudits of the admiring throng — 
he whose name had been wafled on the breezes of fame — ^had com- 
mitted a crime which would send his name to posterity loaded with 
curses and execrations? that he should bring a stain on a family 
whose honour had never been tainted by the least aspersion ? " Then 
he thought of Nora, his neglected Nora, how shamefully he had neg- 
lected her ; still he had written to her five or six times ; was sure that 
the letters had gone, for his friend Amy had taken them to the ofiEice, 
but had never received a word of reply. Oh, how happy he would have 
been to have clasped her in his arms, but he thought how that pure- 
minded woman would recoil from the embrace of a murderer I The re- 
membrance of his early youth, the aspirations of his manhood to be- 
come not only great but good, his first temptation, his subsequent life — 
aU passed rapimy through his mind. Mr. Amy seemed to be the bel- 
ligerent star that reigned over his destiny and affected his happiness. 
It was a singular coincidence that it was through his instrumentality 
that he took his first glass of alcohol, and that it was in consequence of 
the fascinations of the same man that he was charged with one of the 
most heinous crimes. He was conscious that he had not intended in 
his heart to commit murder, but still he could not tell what he had 
done, under the influences of the intoxicating cup, for he recollected 
that he had once attempted to set fire to his own house, all unconscious 
of the act, and he knew that the laws would not justify him, even 
though there was no ^'^ maUce prepense ^ 

Oh, what a horrible night was this, the first of Charleses returning 
consciousness! Where was Amy to succour him? He cursed his 
existence and the light of retuminff day. He felt ^' that in the morning 
he would it were evening, and in the evennig he would it were morn- 
ing." He wished that the pistol had blown out his own brains, or de- 
prived him of thought and feeling. 

The gaoler paid him daily visits to bring his food, which he loathed, 
and would not have touched, unless compelled by a fear of starvation. 
He gained strength gradually from day to day, and as soon as he could 
walk he was led into a private room of the keeper's, where he was told 
that Mr. Amy wished to have a conference with him. When he en- 
tered the room he exclaimed, '^Oh, Mr. Amy, do you know who 
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brought me to this low and abject eonditioii— I, who once held np my 
head among tiie lofty ones of earth ? " 

'* Don^t reproach me, Charles. I have always defended you in all 
limes of trial, and mean to do so nowJ^ 

*^ I don't appreciate a false-hearted friend, Amv, who fawns at your 
face with insinuating smiles, but behind your back will either traduce 
your name and reputation, or allow others to slander you unmercifully. 
Xou remember what Shakspeare says, " He who steals my purse," &c. 
But, Amy, into what sort of a scrape have you got me, and why haven't 
you helped me out of it? Do you know they charge me with murder, 
and hint about my being hung, and call me — ^I can't think of the name ? 
Now, do explain this mysteir. Am I Charles Wentworth or am I not? 
and what does all this mean? " 

*' Well, Charleso^ou have got yourself into one of the greatest tan-^ 
gles imaginable, x on remember the evening when you were at — 's 

ring-saloon ? We had been drinking quite freely when a regu- 
row occurred, and somebody shot your antagonist. Of course all 
the fellows ran off, but you, silly creature, were so much intoxicated, 
that you remained. Tou know I have always warned you against 
drinkme too much." 

Charles looked at him reproachfrdly, saying, " On your head rests 
the blame, Amy." 

Unmindful of this truth, Mr. Amy rejoined, **The officers came in, 
and of course took you off as the real murderer." 

«' But I didn't murder the man ? " 

** How should I know in such a melee t The one who is caught gene- 
rally pays the penalty. The murdered man was a dissipated young 
fdlow, but a son of one of the most aristocratic families in this region, 
with the southern blood tingling in their veins. His father is a noble, 
generous-hearted man, warm and impulsive in his friendships, but 
quic^ in his resentments. The whole umily are enraged at the insult, 
and say that they will have friU justice. The &ther of tiie young 
widow is also one of the ^ royal bloods,' and is determined, with 
wealth at his command, to have satisfaction at the hands of the law," 

^' What am I to do. Amy ? I have no money — ^nobody to help me 
in this issue. Oh, my poor wife ! my poor wife ! I care most for 
the opinions of my friends, my family, and my wife, who is now in a 
destitute condition. Oh, Amy, tell me what to do I I can never again 
look on the countenance of that pure being I What will become of 
her and my little ones ? Oh', that I had never seen you, Amy I " 
and he wrung his hands in despair. 

(« I have been thinking of a wa][ to save you, Charles. Though it 
it is somewhat doubtftd in my mind whether you really fired the 
pistol, yet I find, on conversing with the father of the murdered man, 
that he will give no heed to the supposition that you are not tiie guilty 
person. He says the circumstantial evidence is sufficient to convict 
you. When I found that he was inflexible in his opinions, I had 
recourse to this stratagem. I told him, knowing your feelings of 
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lainHy pride, and that if the name of the real person should get to Mr. 
'fietl or to your family it would give them great mortification, that 
your name was James Wait, and that you often manifested symptoms 
of insanity, when you would forget yoUr own n^me. Charles, / can 
assist you in this matter.'^ 

*^ In God*s name, pray do ! for I have no one else to aid me/* 

*^ If you will accede to several propositions that I wiU m$^e to you, 
fll manage this really unfortunate affair admirably.** 

** TeU me, quick, what they are.'* 

** If /don't assist you, before three months have elapsed jou will be 
atruns up to die. If I do, I can, on this same charge of msanity and 
intonation, by bribing some of the lawyers, procure a verdict ofman- 
alaughter, or murder in the second degree, and then you will be 
aentenced to state's prison for life. After you have spent two or three 
months there, and the public excitement has subsidedi I can easily 
obtain a pardon for you." 

"Generous fellow!" ejaculated Charles: "J wro^gej yaw by my 
false suspicions^ and I beg ten thousand pardons." 

*' About the propositions, Charles. I nave seen 'Kord since you have 
been in prison," said Amy, falsely, "and told her that yo|i had com- 
mitted a crime which would confine you in a prison for me." 

" O Nora, Nora I Bow could you bave done so, Amy ? Oh^ would 
that she could have been spared this intelligence 1 " 

" She seemed greatly excited, and said that she had aboi^t decided 
never to live with you agsin— th^t she thought you would reform, but 
was now entirely discouraged — and that she nev^ .desired to see you 
more. Charles^ you know she must be lonely, and 1 have Ibovignt I 
would relieve you of the burden, especially as she confessed th^t she had 
regarded me tenderly for many years." 

** Did Nora tell you this, Amy-^that she loved you, when I I^K^ht 
she worshipped me alone ? Oh, do not rob me of the feeling, whe^er 
true or false, liiat I was her idol, as she was and ever has been mine !" 

" I chided her for the avowal ; but ohe said she should be so happy if 
ghe could only have a husband so devotedly attached to her m £he 
thought I shoiud be. Now, Charles, if you are willing to release her 
of her ties to you, I would be willing to marry her ; and I have no 
doubt, in a short time, I should be able to reciprocate the love she hfs 
for me i" 

•* Our vows were registered in heaven," exclaimiBd Charles, 

*» That's what I told her," said the viUanous Amy ; " but she re? 
plied that you had broken them on earth.** 

" But I've no power to release her j&om the marriace tie." 

" The fact that you are condemned to prison for 5& would be aofi- 
fident in the eyes of the law ; besides, 1 could manage that matter 
secretly, and then I would marry her ; and we could easily maJc^ h^ 
fadier suppose you had been lost in some of the fihipwredcs that are of 
such firequent occurrence o|i these western Uku And mers, and &f 
your alike, t would take good care of her." 
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'' ReleiMe Nora? Has it come to this ? I might as well die on the 
gidlows, for my happiness would he at an end.'* 

^^ But think of the stigma that would rest on your family. You 
ought also to consider Nora's happiness as well as your own, and it is 
her express desire that you do th^. If you are not generous enough 
to permit her to enjoy herself a little in tnis life, wh^, I have no desire 
to help you, but will let you bide your fate, which will be certain death, 
and perhaps the death of your fanuiy. In that case, Nora will foe free 
to act — and then, perhaps, I shall not be as willing, from benevolent 
motives^ to marry the widow of a man who expiated his crime on the 
gallows. So think twice, before you make your final decision." 

" What shall I do ?" said Charles, wearied by this long conversation. 
'* I care not what becomes of me. I am so exhausted that it is im- 
material to me what course I pursue." 

^' I want you to write a letter to Nora, by which you legally release 
her from her marriage vows." This we have read. 

Charles took the pen, though greatly debilitated, and wrote mechani- 
cally from Mr. Amy's dictation. He could not have repeated a line 
that he had written a few hours after the event. 

He was taken back to the cell ; and in due time the trial came on, 
and the court-room swayed with the anxious people. The verdict was, 
^ Guilty of murder in the second degree," and the sentence was im- 
jHisonment for life. 

Charles was taken back to prison, where, for all the assistance or in- 
terference of Mr. Amy in his behalf,* he might have remained till 
doomsday. 

****** 

Let us now go back, reader — ^remembering how rapidly we can travel 
by steam these days — to the towrf of N . 

Mr. Amy waited a whole week, after his presentation of the note, 
before he called to see Mrs. Wentworth again. When he thought the 
first emotion had subsided, he made his toilet with extra care, and 
again went to her father's mansion to meet her. 

She was very sad, and received him with the coolest reserve ; but he 
was not to be silenced bv her coldness. He was a man of the world, 
and knew well how to play his part He told her that he hoped she 
would at once consent to a union with him, and that, as she had pre- 
viously known his character, it would preclude the necessify of 
delay. 

" Mr. Amy, that note is a forgery ; and I don't believe Charles ever 
wrote it." 

*' A fine charge, that, to make against me, by one who claims to be 
a lady! In the height of my adoration, I excuse even that, but 
will candidly swear to you that Charles Wentworth wrote it with his 
own hand ; and if you doubt the truth of the whole affair, you can read 
this newspaper and see if the description does not correspond with the 
original. I have other papers, whicn will corroborate the statements 
I make ; and if you still refuse to marry me, they shall, before another 

p 2 
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month elapses, be spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. It is for you to say whether you will thus have a fair name tar- 
nished — ^whether you will have your child bear a stigma through all 
her life." 

" Why do you require this sacrifice of me, Mr. Amy ? When I tell 
you that there is no love for you in my soul — when I tell you that I 
shrink from your presence with an undefinable dread, and that I am 
comparatively happy now — ^yes, should be happier far, at the present 
hour, with Charles, though he may have erred to the greatest extent, 
in a little hut, far removed from society, with the bare necessaries of 
life, than with you in a royal palace, the admired queen of the festive 
saloon." 

" Love conquers everything," replied Mr. Amy, " and by my un- 
remitted attention to your every want and wish, I hope to incite you to 
love me in return, or at least to respect me as a friend." 

'^ Mr. Amy, if you can require of me so cruel a thing as to be a wife 
to you in name, when you know I cannot love you, how can you expect 
that I shall ever respect you ?" 

''Remember that you can never see Charles again, and that it is his 
express and almost dying wish that you consent to this union. I will 
give you one week to mike your final decision. Act wisely and judi- 
ciously, with reference not so much to your present feelings as to your 
future well-bemg and the happiness not only of Charles but df your 
own family." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DENOUEMENT. 

Gbeat was the surprise of the people in the town of N , when it 

was announced that Nora Wentworth would again wear the wreath of 
orange blossoms — ^would become the bride of Mr. Amy. Yet it was 
said that he, above all others, would make her happy ; that he had 
been a class-mate and intimate friend of , her former husband, was 
decidedly a handsome and fascinating man. Even her father, little 
dreaming of the sacrifice she was making for his happiness and to save 
his name from stain, rejoiced that his daughter would cast aside her 
mourning habiliments, and exchange them for those of joy and gladness, 
and he wished to celebrate the occasion by a grand festival. But Nora 
would not consent to this display, and said it would be more in unison 
with her feelings to have the ceremony as private as possible. Nora 
became paler and more sad as the nuptial day approacned. No smile 
lighted her countenance ; she lost her appetite, and remained in the 
seclusion of her room the greater part of the day. She forbade Mr. 
Amy^s visiting her until the very hour of her marriage, and no per- 
suasion on his part could induce her to be more gracious. 
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Her sister Ella tried to sympsthize with her, to cheer her spirits ; and 
at times threatened to disclose the secret to her father, and thus pre- 
vent the hanns. But Nora implored her not to do so, saying that her 
sands of life would soon ebb to a dose, and that a few bridT days of 
torture would be nothing compared to the neyer-ending years of eter- 
nity. '' Then I shall meet the husband of my youth, and together our 
spirits will be reunited. I have already given father so much trouble 
and sorrow, that I would not open again those fountains of grief. No, 
Ella, it was the will and wish of Charles that this divorce should be 
procured, but not mine. All his shortcomings are the result of in- 
dulgence in alcohol. If society would but banish the cause, then there 
woiSd be no such effect. Life is a pilgrimage. Every one has a 
portion of sorrow meted out to them — every one is a martyr in some 
form." 

Mr. Peabody had occasion to visit the Western country again, but he 
expected to return in season to perform the bridal ceremony. While 

stopping in the town of G , at the Far West, he heard that a 

reformed inebriate would lecture that evening on Temperance. Being 
deeply interested in the subject, he thought he would go and give the 
right hand of fellowship to the young speaker. The house was filled 
to overflowing. The lecturer detailed the principal events in his past 
life ; described how he had struggled with the gnawings of a vitiated 
appetite ; how he had neglected his family, bartered everything for 
rum, even bruising his own body, so that from the wound he could lap 
the alcohol with which the physician had dressed it ; tiiat he had even 
drunk the rum which was ordered to administer relief to his dying 
wife in her last sickness ; but that now he had determined to fight 
the brave fight manfully, had reformed, and by the help of Grod, he 
intended to devote his life and energies to promote the extension of 
Temjperance principles. 

Wnile he was thus eloquently discoursing, and appealing to the 
hearts of his hearers, a voice from the gallery cried out,— 

" Oh, tell me, is there yet hope for me f Has not my day of salva- 
tion passed?" 

'* Come down here, brother, and take me by the hand, for 

" * While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The Tilest sinner may return.' 

Sign the Temperance pledge again, and may the everlasting arm of 
Grod sustain you in your endeavours to keep it. Brother, we shall live 
to see a glorious day ; a beautiful star has arisen in the East, a star of 
Bethlehem ; soon its purifying light will beam over the whole earth, 
and it will be the salvation of such weak, erring brothers as you 
and I are. It will help us to emerge from the miry pit of intemperance, 
and place our feet on the Rock of Ages." 

This impromptu on the part of one of the auditors, his signing the 
pledge on the spot, produced a thrilling effect on all assembled, and the 
discourse assumed more of the conversational style. Several persons 
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18 Uie wife of Gharies Wentwwih, who still HwtM^ to daim her as 
his own." 

Mr. Amy nid lie hoped they would aDow nothing to dtstoib thm 
eeranony. 

^ I fiirbid the banns ! Amy, you are a hypocrite ! " cried the sanne 



Mr. Amy now tamed as idiite as a sheet, and tremUed ezeeedingly. 

** Yon deedved Nora, and yon deoeiYed her only ImwM.hnsband,** 
said the same voice. 

Every one was excited and coold not aeeount for the interruption. 
Amy was angry, and said) it was only a trick of some enemy who had 
come there to fr^hten them, and bade the minister proceed. 

Charles then came forward from a recess, and said, *^Nora, dear 
Nora, again yon see me, with my talents, my manhood, my all, inmio- 
lated on the shrine of alcohol. I have been aoensed uid convicted of 
the greatest crime known to the laws ; condemned to a perpetnal im- 
prisonment in a felon's cell, to tbe felon's labonr, dress, and food ; hot, 
thank God, that murder is not on my conscience, to reproach me while 
I live, and asoniae me on my death-bed ! No ! I have been ndUy 
acquitted, and the parents of tlie unfortunate man offered me a home 
in their fimuly, and widied to make me every reparation in their 
power. Though innocent of that deed, I come to you pennileaa, 
fettered by an appetite for stimulants almost as insatiable as tbe canni- 
bal's thirst for human blood. When the prison doors were opened, 
there was no joy in my heart I walked forth beneath the free heavens, 
yet the earth seemed hung with sackcloth, for I had renounced the 
pole-star of my existence. I thought my Nora was dead to me, and I 
would willingly have gone back to my daily toil and been subjected to the 
prisoner's fore, as I had no incentive to stimulate me to labour, to r^ain 
my manhood. No earthly power would have induced me to come mto 
your presence again, had it not been for the intercessions of Mr JPeabody, 
who assured me that we had both^been basely deceived by one w&> 
was our greatest enemy under tbe garb of Mendddp. He told me 
that you still loved me ; but I have felt tbat it was a delusion— that 
this love was for an ideal which your imagination had created, and would 
wither, as the leaves of autumn, when you beheld me a wreck of my 
former gloiy. Look upon me in all my weakness, for I would dijgnis e 
none of mj errors, none of my foilings. I will liy to do battle with 
the sin which so besets me ; the sacrifidal lamb is beine prepared to 
lay on the altar. By the help of God I may yet be saved. Skill, look 
agdn at Mr. Amy, wealthy, handsome, and with a devoted love to you, 
iSiich in part expiates his baseness to us both. Choose between us. 
Let your heart answer your question. ^ Let our blooming daughter be 
a propitiation. If you can be hapider with him,^ in the presence of 
God, these witnesses, and our own hearts, I will renounoe you for ever, 
and will never trouble you more — will never darken your pathway. 
Bat if there is still a gushing] of tenderness for one so wretched, so 
debased and lowly as ^" 
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He could say no more. Nora rushed into his arms, and he folded 
her to his heart. 

Mr. Amy did not wait for the decision, but absconded, and has not 
since been seen in the town. 

Charles then detailed his past life and experience, giving, as he after- 
wards said, his first Temperance lecture. At the close there was not a 
dry eye in the.room, when Mr. Beal proposed, as they had assembled 
to witness a marriage, that Nora and her redeemed husband should be 
reunited. 

When the minister pronounced the benediction, he said, **What 
God has joined together, let no man, or his agent alcohol, put 
asunder." 

It is needless to say that happy hearts beat beneath Mr. Seal's roof, 
and that there was the most perfect reconciliation between all the 
friends. Before the Mends separated, Nora and Charles sang most 
touchingly one of her &yourite songs, which now could be^ echoed 
ftoDoi their hearts. 

*' Home again, home again, 

From a foreign shore ; 
And oh, it thrills my heart with joy 

To meet my friends once more I 
Here I dropp'd the parting tear 

To oross old ocean's foam, 
Bmt now I'm once again with those 

Who kindly greet me home. 

" Happy hearts, happy hearts, 

With mine haye langh'd in glee ; 
Bot oh, the friends I loyed in yonth 

Seem happier to me ! 
And if my guide should be the £ftte. 

Which bids me longer roam. 
Still now Fm once again with those 

Who kindly greet mo home. 

** Music sweet, music sweet. 

Gathers round the place. 
And oh, I feel the childhood charm 

That time cannot efface 1 
Then, give me but my homestead roof, 

m ask no i)alace dome. 
For I can live a happy life 

With those I lore at home." 

Mr. Feabody preached the next Sabbath from the text — '* If a man 
have an hundred sheep, and one goeth astray, shall he not leave the 
ninety and nine and seek that which is gone astray?" 

It was several months before Charles regained his vigour of consti- 
tution, but, sustained by the friends in his native town, he made a 
thorough reformation. 

Years have passed since then. Legislative halls have resounded 
with his thrilling and soul-stirring eloquence. His name is now a 
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Bfaining star in the literary firmament, and he pleads everywhere for 
the coming of that hlessed day when legislation will make the traffic 
in alcohol in any form a penal ofibnce. Knowing expenmentally wiiat 
a guardian angel woman is to man, when she is loyal to her better 
nature, and attributing his latter-day glory chiefly to the influ^ice of 
tiie gende and good Nora, he is wil^^ that woman everywhere ^all 
stand by the side of man — fiot «n antafonistic principle, bat a 
living, acting helpmeet, to co-derate with him in every good cause 
and work of reform. 

We must say a few words in reference to Martha Glover before we 
dose. She was finally persuaded to renounce her determination of 
leading a life of single blessedness, and to unite her destiny with 
i>r. Mason^s young student, Walter Dembeny, uid they are efficient 
eo-workers together — healing the sick and teaching the people the 
laws oi IMe — mutually dependent on each other, bhe has still tiie 
spirit of teaeiug that she nas manifested on various occasions. Some- 
times her husband, whose memory is not quite as retentive as hers, 
asks her for an anatomical term or medieai neference, when she will 
look in his face very meekly, saying, *' What does St. Paul teach ? 
' Wives, learn of your husbands at home,' -and not the converse." 
When he will quote from the same author — " Wives, obey your hus- 
bands," and so they balance aecounta. She did not cease from labouring 
in intellectual channels after die was married. 

When she consented to many, it was with the understanding that 
there should be a perfect equality between herself and husband, and 
she has never had any oooasion to regret taking the step, for in Walter 
she found a congenial, noble-sonled man, who appreciated her intel- 
lectual nature, and encouraged her in all her studies. Together they 
have drank sweet waters at the fountains of science, and Fame has 
bound many a wreath of ivy around their brows. Martha has often 
said that though anticipation generally far exceeds participation, yet 
that her youthful ideal visions of the happiness of^ a true marriage 
between two congenial spirits have been more than realized in her own 
experience. When a new £»unt of love was unsealed in her soul, 
and God stamped her brow witih a mother's signet, and she had an 
immortal nature to train, she was a faithful mother ; and though she 
still laboured on with her husband in her profession, yet the nsping 
music of childhood was far aweeter to her than the applauses of the 
multitude. 

Mr. Higgins lives with his daughter, and is now proud of her attain- 
ments, and the admiration which people generallv award to successful 
efforts. His chief happiness is in the caresses of his little grandchild, 
and he does not think it any compromise of his dignity to fondle and 
pet the little dhubby darling while Martha is making "professional*' 
calls, administering sympathy and medical aid to the sick and suf- 
fering, and he reaUy feels that she is spending her time much more 
profitably tiian the majority of women, who waste many hours hy 
making fashionable calls and in frivolous pursuits. He now delights 
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to collect young men together, and warn them of the shoals on 
which he nearly shipwrecked all of his happiness, and tries to do all 
the good he can. 

Mary Lowly, who early evinced an artistic talent, had ample oppor- 
tunities to dev^elope her genius. Encouraged hy Nora, she made great 
progress, and received not only flattering encomiums, hut substantial 
equivalents for her services. She was untiring in her efforts to sup- 
press the evils of intemperance ; and when that golden era dawns, 
when all nations shall banish alcohol as a beverage, her name will be 
a glittering star in the angel's book, as one who has done much to 
hasten the glad epoch. 

Mr. Beal uses his wine-cellar for other purposes than storing dele- 
terious drugs, labelled champagne, &c. 

Mr. McGillan is still tormented by his conscience and wants to give 
up the traffic, but cannot quite decide to do so till he sees what the 
popular vote will be on the Prohibitory Liquor Law. God speed the 
dtLj when he and all his brethren will renounce for ever a business 
wnich only gratifies their own selfish natures, and exerts only a 
deleterious influence on society I 



THE END. 
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